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Goin’ Away? 
By HARRY LEE 


Old Noey said they wus a bird— 
Always hear it in the ‘Fall, 

Flyin’ overhead of you, 

With a sort o' lonesome call 

Like it’s homesick! Jes’ one thing, 
Noey ‘lowed, ‘twould always say, 
Sort o’ wonderin’-like an’ sad: 
‘Goin’ away—goin’ away 


Mind now how we uscd to set 

In the door of Noey’s shop, 
Little wind-miils whizsin’ round, 
Little weather-vane on top 
Veerin’ in the wind, an’ him 
Yarnin’, till across the gray 
Mother called, an’ he would pipe: 
“Goin’ away—goin’ away?” 
Thinkin’ back to Noey's day— 
Seems like I could never hear 
The bird he always talked about, 
Used to think him sorto queer— 
Never heard it then, but now, 
Seems I hear it night an’ day— 
Long to foller when it calls: 
“Goin’ away—goin’ away ?” 
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Advantages 
Living 


By Dr. FRANK CRANE 


EW of us realize the advantages under 

which we are now living. It is very easy 

to take improvements as a matter of course, 
and the dissatisfied nature and _fault-finding 
disposition of the human race speedily forgets 
its comforts. It is well for someone to point 
out to us now and then the things for which we 
should be thankful. 


We are living in comfortable well heated 
houses, whereas in former times everybody was 
cold. They put on heavy clothes or turned 
around like a chicken on a spit in front of the 
fireplace. To maintain an agreeable temper- 
ature by means of central heating was un- 
known. It is still unknown in many parts of 
Europe. 


You can have fresh vegetables all the year 
round, whereas formerly they were only to be 
had for a short time during the summer. 


Fresh meats are also obtainable through the 
canning process. In other days people had to 
eat salt pork and “salt horse” all winter. That 
was the only meat they could get. 


At night you go along well lighted street 
Street lighting is comparatively modern. In 
former times you either stayed at home at 
night, or went out accompanied by torch- 
bearers. 


We are also relatively safe on the streets, ow- 
ing to the presence of an army of policemen. It 
is not so very long ago that there were no official 
police, and those who desired to protect them- 
selves were required to maintain a body-guard. 


Nowadays, when anybody insults you, you 
have the right to sue him in court—and you 
usually take advantage of it. In former times 
he had to kill you or you had to kill him. 
Duelling has gone 6ut of style. 
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N former times, if you were a woman you had 

nothing to do but stay at home and wait for 
some man to come along and marry you, so as 
to give you the protection of his name. Nowa- 
days, women enter into all kinds of business, 
vote and are elected to all kinds of offices. 


Years ago if you lived in New York and 
wished to communicate with somebody that 
lived in Chicago, it was only possible to send 
word by mail. Nowadays, you can telegraph 
or telephone and every night you can listen in 
to what Chicago is saying by radio. 


In former times, transportation was very 
slow—-by ox cart or horses. Now, you can 
travel in the greatest luxury at fifty miles an 
hour in an express train, which, on an average, 
is safer than horses. 


In former times, if vou wished to take the 
air, you either footed it, or used a horse. Nowa- 
days, you can go out in an automobile, which 
you can purchase for less than a good team of 
horses would cost. - 


In former times, clothes were coarse and un- 
comfortable. They were made in the house, 
and their texture was not all that could be 
desired. Nowadays, clothing is made by great 
companies, brought to you by the haberdashers, 
and nobody thinks of making their clothes at 
home. 


It is a great thing to live nowadays, and it 
will be a still greater to live in the future. 


Y only regret is that | cannot come back 
in a hundred years from now, and see how 
folks are getting along. 


Almost any day when you pick up your 
morning paper you are likely to see an account 
of some new discovery of science, something for 
the amelioration of the conditions of -life. And 
this goes on. Science does not stand still, but 
is thrusting its nose every day further and fur- 
ther into the unknown. 


And it is now definitely harnessed to the 
good of the race. The host of scientists do not 
merely speculate, but are kept at their tasks by 
a desire to make human life better and more 
tolerable. 


When you sit in your drawing room at night, 
with a player piano, and a-radio, and a tele- 
phone, and possibly receive telegraphic mes- 
sages during the course of the evening, are 
warmed by a central heating plant, illumi- 
nated by electricity, and enjoy other unmistak- 
able blessings that were unheard of two hun- 
dred years ago, you ought to realize how much 
better the world is now than it was then. 
Everything is growing better as time passes— 
even the moral standard of our country. 
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The World Has a Way of 

Listening to One Side of a 

Story, and Then Going On. 

About Its Busimess— but 

Here Is a Plea From a 
Girl Who Says, 


«They Don’t Know 
the Other 
Half of It.” 


New York, N. 
Dear Mr. Tremaine: 
HILE tidying up the boudoir of one of the young 
ladies of the house where I was a chambermaid, | 
found a copy of SMART SET. It was a back number 
one of a pile which was to be thrown away. I took it 
and read it. The storics first, which I thought were 
wvonderful—and then what | think is much more won- 
derful, the piece which said, “We're Here to Fight. We 
want to leave happiness in the homes of the readers, ana 
we want to reach out to those less fortunate than we 
and make them happy.” Then 1 wrote and asked if you 
really wanted storics and I got a personal letter from 
you! 

Oh, if you could only do something for us servants. 
Your magacine is read by the madams and you could 
tell them our side of the question. You could tell them 
things that maybe they never thought of before, and 
open their eves to why there is so much trouble in the 
kitchen. 

In the three years that I have been in domestic service, 
I have worked in all kinds of homes—rich and poor, 
city pa country. 

And I often wonder why well cducated women com- 
plain about the help and make specches about it; and 
then come home and forget what they say in public. 

Why do they send checks to homes for fallen girls, 
on the n turn around and give a push to the girls in their 

IV’-hat good do the lectures and books do when in 
their own kitchens are conditions that the Board of 
Health wouldn't allow in the cheapest restaurant. My 

_' would probably horrify the madams, but it is every 
word true. 
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I am a graduate of high school. 1 haven't had any 
experience in writing, but I’m going to give you the plain 
facts of my own life —in the hope that maybe you can 
help us alittle. Won't you please read this yourself? 

Yours respectfully, 
NELLY 


* * * * 


ASHLEY. 


I did read it myself—and I'm passing Nelly’s story 
on to you. She has tried hard and SMART SET likes 
to help anyone win an uphill fight. 

We are getting bigger every month and our stories 
have a tremendous influence—but we need your help, 
every one of you, because the more readers we have the 
better we are equipped to win our battles. Are you with 
us? | think Nelly’s letter is a good introduction, don't 
you? 

—The Fditor. 


Not 
- 
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“You know very well,” 
she said, “under the 
of this 
there are no visitors 
allowed.” 


rules house, 


AM twenty years old. Looking bacR 

over my short life, I see loneliness, 

hunger, harshness, insult, thankless 
drudgery—the snubs and abuse of mis- 
tresses, the suggestions of men, the ruins 
of my only love affair, the derision of 
the world itself. 

So much has been written about the servant problem 
—from the .mistress’s side. The, newspapers write 
columns about it, and the funny pages make sport of it! 

‘But none of those brilliant people have gone below the 
surface. They don’t know the other half of it! 

Two years ago, when I was very much up against it, 
I took a position as general houseworker in a house of 
ill repute. 

The “Madame” of the establishment wanted me to 
become one of the inmates. She told me that more girls 
from domestic service were under her auspices than from 
any other class. I was horrified and told her so. But 
she merely laughed and shrugged her shoulders as she 
handed me my meager wages. 

“Eventually—so why not now?” she said. “Just 
think, friends, life, brightness, no worry about rent, 
plenty of food, no loneliness.” 

I have gone through a lot since then—and I am begin- 
ning to wonder. 

My mother. who had been a chorus girl, died when 
I was five years old, My Aunt Millie adopted me. 
She, herself. was a domestic servant and out of her 
small earnings managed to pay three dollars a week for 
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my board in the family of a friend> There were five 
children in the family, and I became a sort of “little 


Orphan Annie.” I was at the beck and call of all of 
them. 

My ambition was to be a private secretary, and I had 
visions of playing a great part in the world’s affairs. 
In these ambitions I was. encouraged by my aunt. 

I graduated from High School -when I was sixteen. 

That summer my aunt got me a position as chamber- 
maid in the palatial country home of a New York 
millionaire. It was hard work. My mistress was one of 
those women who are always having trouble with her 
servants, and in addition to my own duties, I often had 
to act as personal maid, parlor maid and kitchen girl. 
But I didn’t mind hard work, I was buoyed up by the 
prospect of entering business school in the fall. 


OWARD the end of my vacation the oldest son 

arrived. He was a student at Yale. He was nothing 
to write home about; a jolly, good-natured boy, full of 
the devil. He liked to tease me because I blushed so 
easy and | tried to keep out of his way as much as 
possible. 
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One morning as | was making his bed, he returned 
unexpectedly to get something. Suddenly he seized me 
in his arms and said jokingly, “Come on now, let me see 
you blush, Goldilocks !~ 

Just at that moment his mother appeared in the 
doorway. 

“What does this mean?” she demanded angrily. “You 
disgraceful creature! Pack your trunk and leave this 
house immediately.” 

Bewildered, dazed, overcome with embarrassment, | 
stood motionless. 

“Have you no shame?” She hissed the words, venom- 
ously like an angry snake, or a vicious cat. Then she 
grabbed my arin and flung me on the bed. 

The young man protested half-heartedly. “It wasn’t 
her fault, Mother—really—l-——” 

And it wasn't. It was just as I have told 
you. But | have never been ready with a 
quick answer. | am stupid like that. And 
her sudden attack made me dumb. My 
tongue was paralyzed with fear! From the 
bed, where she had thrown me, | mutely 
gazed at her. 

“What do you mean, lying there when I 
tell you to get out?” she screamed. The 
charming. perfectly poised society leader 
was a raving cat. Her friends wouldrft 
have known her. “You ungrateful little 
baggage! Wait until I tell your aunt about 
this. I will see that she commits you to an 
institution.” 


MPOSSIBLE to break into her torrent 

of abuse. Not a chance for a word of 
defense. I was glad to escape to the little 
cubbyhole which I shared with the kitchen 
girl, and to pack my uniforms and school- 
books. Ever since | could remember, my 
chorus-girl mother had been dragged out of 
the past as a terrible warning of a possible 
inheritance; and an “institution” had been 
constantly kept before my eyes. 

While I was packing, tears blinding my 
eyes, | heard a shush of paper being shoved 
under the door. It was a note from Mr. 
Harry, folded around a fifty dollar bill. 

“Sorry, Goldilocks, I can’t make Mother 
listen to reason,” it read. “In case you have 
nowhere to go you can probably find a room 
at — West soth Street. Ask for Miss 
Brandon, she’s a friend of mine. Be sure 
and let me know your address anyhow.” 

I didn't hesitate to take that fifty dol- 
lars— my wages were being paid to my aunt, 
and | didn't have a cent of my own. 

Had | had time to think the matter over, 
I mht have acted differently. As it was, 
terrified at the prospect of being sent to a 
“home,” I took a train for New York. 

At the Fiftieth Street address, I got a 
room and met Miss Brandon. She was 
rehearsing for a musical comedy show and 
got me a job in the chorus. I was not 
beautiful, but I was very young and had 
slender ankles. It was a “Number three 
Company” which consisted largely of girls 
who were either. too inexperienced or too 
old for Broadway productions. 

When my aunt heard of my disappear- 
ance. she put the case into the hands of a 
private detective agency, which charged her 
thirty dollars a day for the services of three 


men. They took their time about finding me, too. :t 
was wicked thievery. However, Aunt Millie would 
have spent her last dollar rather than appeal to the 
Bureau of Missing Persons. 

In spite of the fact that we were rehearsing night 
and day, we found time for many gay parties during 
the three weeks which elapsed before the detectives 
finally “discovered” me. It was mixed company; sons 
of millionaires out for a lark, bdokies, clerks, salesmen. 
Alice Brandon wasn't particular so long as her escorts 
had the price of a party. She was a good-natured gold 
digger, not really bad but real ambitious. | thought the 
entertainments were gorgeous. 

It was about four o'clock one morning when we got 
back from an all-night rehearsal that we found Aunt 
and a detective waiting for me at our room. Just why 


“Come on now,” he said, “let me see you blush, Goldilocks!” 
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she had turned away in horror from having me found 
by the police headquarters bureau and then had me 
arrested after paying out a small fortune to private 
detectives, I can't figure out. But she did. 

The result was that I was committed for one year 
to a “Home for Incorrigible Girls.” If I had tried to 
convince my aunt or the Judge, that I hadn’t “gone 
wrong.” that I had been simply frightened to death of 
being sent away, and had fled blindly to escape the very 
fate that was being forced upon me, maybe she would 
have listened. 

But I couldn’t. The words seemed frozen in my 
throat. 

Even at that I was sorry for Aunt Millie as she 
bade me good-by in the gloomy corridor of the Jefferson 
Market Court, crying bitterly. Our parting was brief. 


Just then his mother appeared in the doorway. 


“What does this mean?”’ she demanded. 
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“How could you have done such a thing, Nelly?” 
she said. “How could you take advantage of the first 
chance to run away and go wrong, just like your poor 
mother? To join a burlesque show, when you always 
pretended you wanted to be a stenographer? How 
could you be so—so sly?” 

What was the use of trying to convince her that | 
hadn’t gone wrong and that | hadn’t been rehearsing 
with a burlesque show? “None,” | told myself bitterly 
She had listened to the madam’s story and believed it 
without asking for mine. My heart was breaking, but | 
kept my lips tight, and forced back the tears that 
smarted in my eyes. 

In the Home | was “prepared” for domestic service 
Only there, said my guardians would | be safe from 
the perils of temptation. Yet it was in domestic service 

that I was sup 
posed to have 
fallen into evil 
ways in the first 
place. The argu- 
ments of our wise 
elders are unan- 
swerable some- 
times. Why blame 
young girls for 
obstinate silence. 
when a frank an- 
swer would be 
called insolence 

When I was 
seventeen, I was 
released “on pro- 
bation” for one 
year. A situation 
was found for me 
on a farm. I was 
engaged to do the 
“chores” outside 
and help around 
the house. 

We were up at 
four-thirty; in 
bed at nine. All 
day and = every 
minute of the day. 
there was some- 
thing to be done. 
Washing, cook- 
ing, feeding the 
chickens and the 
pigs, gathering 
eggs, churning 
butter, waiting on 
the hired men at 
table. 


HEN night 
came I was 
so tired, so agoniz- 
ingly sore in every 
muscle and joint. 
that I longed for 
death so as to be 
able to rest! 
There were six 
farm hands. Real 
big men of the 
great open spaces. 
they were, just 
as you see them 
in the movies. 
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boorish ana cruel. Pinching me as I passed the food 
at table was one of their greatest indoor sports! 

When I complained to my mistress, she scolded me. 

“Oh, Nelly, don't be so crotchety. They're only 
funnin’!” was all the sympathy I got. 

Among the men was a sheik who thought he was just 
about the whole works. When he invited me to go to a 
barn dance at a farm eight miles away, | wanted to 
refuse. I took the matter up with my mistress. 

She looked at me in amazement. “Why, there ain't 
a decenter fellow in the world than Hank,” she said, 
“and you should be proud to think he’s asked you.” 

For the sake of peace, I consented to go to the dance. 
But I had a feeling of coming evil. [ didn’t want to 
drive eight miles along a lonely road with Hank. 


EFORE we had gone four miles it was as black as 
pitch! In a cove, on the side of a wooded road, 
Hank stopped the car. I had guessed right. He tried 
to kiss me and we had a struggle in the dark. A hideous, 


He Was Drunk Enough 

to Grab Me--and I 

Heard Jim Coming Up 
the Stairs! 


barbaric combat. I picked up a stone and crashed it 
on his forehead, putting behind the blow all the muscle 
which had developed during my three months of heavy 
choring around the farmhouse. Hank dropped like a 
log. 

It all comes back again now, like a nightmare—that 
frenzied journey back to the farm. Blackness as thick 
asatomb. Forking paths. Wrong turns. 


With daylight | saw | was m a wood. In which 
direction to turn, | had no idea. A desolate spot. In 
the distance, I heard the purling of a river. There was 
rest! Life had always been such a sorry affair for me. 
Why go on living? 

I had just made up my mind to take this desperate 
step, when | heard the sounds of a cart and horses 


galloping towards me. Someone was whistling cheerily. 


Strange that there could be happiness for some people 
and so much misery for others. [| would have to wait 
until the cart passed. 

But the cart didn’t pass. I tried to hide behind a 
tree, but its driver spied the skirt of my pink frock which 
fluttered in the early morning breeze. 

“What the dickens are you doin’ here?” he demanded. 

I told him I was lost. Just how it happened, | don’t 
know. I was so confused that I was beside him on the 
high swaying seat before | knew it. There I blurted out 
the whole story. 

“Yeh,” he grunted, “Hank's a bad egg. Say, you 
were goin’ in the opposite 
direction from the Hale 
farm. You're six miles 
from home. I'll drive you 
over.” 

After a few minutes I 
shyly glanced at him. He 
looked terribly strong and 
handsome to me. Black 
hair and eyes, and a firm 
mouth that every now and 
then laughed and showed 
his flashing white teeth. 
He tried to cheer me up. 
Little girls shouldn't go to 
barn dances with Hanks! 
I must be a spunky kid, 
he said. Hoped we would 
see more of each other. 
He lived with his mother 
on the farm four miles at 
the other side of the 
Hales’. And so on and so 
on. I-+could write pages 
about that trip. Life didn’t 
look so dreary now. For 
some reason, my heart be- 
gan to thaw and to sing. 
Silly, I told myself. You'll 
never see him again. He 
has probably dozens of 
girls in !ove with him. 


E REACHED my 
“home” about seven. 
Jim, that was my rescuer’s 
name, drove on, leaving me 
at the gate. My mistress 
was alone in the kitchen. 


all 


Bedraggled, dirty, almost 
> tis dead, I must have presented 

j a sorry figure. She greeted 
, me with an ominous silence. 


“Hank got fresh 
started wearily to give an account of the night. 
“Don’t you go tellin’ ltes on Hank,” she suddenly 
broke the silence in a shrill, cracked voice. “He's been- 
tellin’ me of your carryin’ on with that wild Tom Maler 
at the dance. How he tried to protect you and got in a 
fight with him. It's just what I might have expected 
from you. Get upstairs and change vour clothes. Nice 
sight you are for a decent home.” [Turn to paae 1001 


Life Was 


Just a 
Clean 
Shining 
Sword 
That 
He 
Wanted 
to Try. 
The 
Fires 
That 
Burned 
in Him 


Were Still 


White 


HE Germans opened fire on Paris with their big 
gun that Sunday morning. 

But aside from the interruption of a booming 
shell every fifteen minutes, it was the loveliest spring 
day that any city ever woke up to find glistening on its 
war-weary doorstep. 

The first shell ruined the shumbersof everybody in town. 
The next three or four caused a lot of gossip. After that, 
most everyone decided he couldn’t be annoyed any fur- 

her and accordingly lifted the great rattling iron shutters 


Something in 
His Eyes Made 
Me Look Up. 
There Was a 
Little Sign in 
the Window. 


—And So He Battled Fate, V: nul — 


—like the roll-tops on roll-top desks—that protected 
the glass in his front windows and set out the little iron- 
tables and chairs on the front sidewalk to indicate that a 
little drink wouldn’t do anybody any harm, and might 
possibly make the birds sing a trifle better, if anything. 

Violet vendors blossomed on nearly every corner, 
especially along the Avenue de l’Opera, the Boulevard 
des Capucines, the Rue de Rivoli, and other principal 
promenade thoroughfares; taxicabs rattled cheerfully 
hither and yon and demure little Parisiennes with down- 
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Her eyes were black, just like 
‘ wf the velvet smudge of charcoal, 
and soft, and pleading, and 
ay 
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cast eyes hurried to the cathedrals for their matinals. 

All in all it was a grand day and I enjoyed it just as 
much as anybody. I got some satisfaction out of the 
bursting shells even. It made me feel a lot more im- 
portant to be an object of even remote interest to the 
Boche artillerymen. A man who has been a soldier 
makes a restless Red Cross official at best, and I had 
fretted a good deal over my Paris assignment. It was 
too damn safe and comfortable. But it was the best I 
could get with the weak back which I had acquired 
during the nearly forgotten disturbances with Aguinaldo 
which we had in the Philippines. My superiors pointed 
out that I was lucky to be shipped across at all. But 
no one could prevent my growling and cussing at fate. 

I went out walking in the Tuilleries that Sunday. 
Spring seemed more joyfully pregnant there than on the 
cobblestones. The earth was black and warm and 
crumbly—lI put my hand on it to make sure—an elegant 
place for angle-worms. But there were too many lovers 
m the Gardens, too many for a man who expected to 
devote the rest of his life to being a spectator. So I 
went on through, across the Place de la Revolution (du 
Concorde they call it now) to the Champs Elysées. 
Eventually I traversed the Pont Neuf to the Hotel des 
Invalides. Almost every week I dropped in there to 
view the melancholy débris from the front, the captured 
field guns, trench mortars, and see what had been added 
to our museum of trophies. 

This Sunday the new things included the wrecked 
fuselages of two bombing planes that had been shot down 
near Paris itself. 
Of one there was 
merely a few 
twisted scraps and 
charred bits of pro- 
peller. The other 
was only partly 
burned. 


“1 shouldn't have come here,” Tom said abruptly. 
“This place brings back memories—and it hurts.” 


A French papa, past the age for service, was ex- 
plaining to mama and several stair-step offsprings how 
it had all happened. His description could have been no 
more vivid had he piloted one of.the pursuit planes. At 
the conclusion of his tale which I listened to, fascinated, 
he said with true forbearance, “They were brave men, 
too, the Boche aviators”—he indicated the wreckage— 
“and they are dead. I salute them.” 

And he did—very snappily, too. Of course he had 
been a soldier once, was perhaps on the retired list vet. 
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and might be called to the colors in a last extremity. 

I saluted, too, painfully conscious that I was in his 
class—a has-been soldier. 

You old son-of-a-gun!” boomed a Yank greeting in 
my ear. “You damned old he-wild-cat, you, stick out 
your right hand. If there’s only three fingers on it I'11 
i ain’t a ghost, but Johnny Keegan himself, in 
t "bag 

My hand had exactly the number of fingers mentioned, 
owing to a miscue with a machete in the hands of one 
of Aguinaldo’s men. So I surrendered it, as ordered, 
into the grasp of the Aombre who had rendered first aid 
at the very time it had happened—after fixing the 
Philippino’s clock of course. 


CAN'T explain why it was so hard to keep from cry- 
ing at seeing Tom Haywood again. Part of it was 
perhaps envy of the lieutenant-colonel’s silver leaf he 
wore on his shoulder—we had both been bucks when we 
were in uniform together before—but that wasn’t all. 
Tom is the kind of a man that men want to die with— 
and women, too. No I don’t mean exactly that. What 
I’m trying to say is that if he said, “Who'll come with 
me to help turn that machine-gun around and see if it 
will spit in the other direction,” he’d have every voter 
within listening distance trying to become part of a 
carpet of corpses on his path to that gun 
Not that he was the type of 
man that Harold Bell Wright 
could have written a book about. * 
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‘Life of Tom Haywood,” uhexpur- 


I suspect that the * 
gated, would probably be barred from every Sunday 


School library in the country. He had nearly every 
failing that men are heir to and also, I believe, practically 
every lovable quality. When I knew him best he lived 
a lot every day that came along and slept on his deeds 
without regret. 1 suspect all his life has been much like 
that. 

“Where away, now?” he was saying, while I took 
stock of the gray that had come in his hair since I had 
last seen him. “It’s about time to eat and there are 
probably several good cooks left in Paris.” 

I suggested des Ambassadeurs. It was near. 

“No,” he said, “too forma! too grand altogether for 
my first day in Paris. Now that you're with me I know 


a place on the rive gauche.” 
“You're familiar with Paris?” I asked in surprise. 


I imagine 


“With the Paris of twenty-odd years ago. 
it hasn't changed as much 
as New York has in that 
time.” 


E WAS quite right. 

The café he knew of 

was still there. The show 
places, the Moulin Rouge, 
the Rat Morte in the Mont- 
martre district were closed, 
but the Café des Penitentes 


Rouges was still hospitable. There were  * 


a lot of people in it but we were the only 
Americans. The habitués looked at us 
curiously——our uniform was not a familiar sight in that 
part of town then. 
“Not that table, Pierre,” he said in French, good 
French but halting, as if it were rusty from long disuse. 
Pierre, who was quite old, looked sharply at the officicr 
Americain who called him by his right name, but - 
parently found no explanation of the 
his face for he shrugged his shoulders and pointed pe 
that there were no other tables vacant. 


“Very well. Sit down, Johnny,” he invited them. 

The food was exceptionally good and there was a 
vuitage, too expensive for the regular clientele, which 
Tom knew about. 

By the time we had finished, nearly everyone else 
had gone. A game or two of cards and one of dominoes 
were in progress in the corners of the room and one 
young poilu was holding hands unashamed across the 
table with his sweetheart. But everything was quiet, 
with a lazy quiet you never found in our own cafés. 
Even the explosions of the long range shells were 
muffied—the objective was apparently the wealthier part 
of town. 

“JT shouldn't have come here,” Tom said abruptly. 
didn’t know I could remember so vividly. This damned 
place brings back memories of something I wasn't even 
sure had really happened, and it hurts.” 

I knew him pretty well, or did once, so I looked at 
him squarely. “Do you want to tell it?” 

“I don't know, old head. I guess I'd like to try. Well, 


here goes: 


Before 1 met you back in that Philippine swamp 
where you lost your pointer, I once thought I was 
going to be an artist. I was so obviously wrong that I 
never mentioned it to anyone afterwards. But it was 
that which brought me to Paris at the time of the 
Spanish-American War. I rather wanted to enlist for 

at row but my mother bought me off with the idea of 


studying over here. I was just a kid then and [| let 


One young poilu was holding hands 
unashamed across the tabie with 
his sweetheart. 


myself be persuaded -by the one woman 
who has ever really shaped my destiny. 
My mother had a way with her—a sort 
of iron purpose combined with diplomacy that made 
men her creatures. If one method failed her she used 
another, and pretty soon you found yourself traveling 
her path when you were sure you were headed in the 
opposite direction. 

“All I wanted was adventure in those days, anyway, 
and one trip looked as good as another. I could draw 
a little, too, and a sort of ambition helped to lure me 
to Europe. 
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“So I came. I was twenty. It was the first adventure 
I had ever embarked on. As I recollect myself then I 
had not done anything very discreditable yet. The fires 
that burned in me were still white flames and life was 
just a clean, shining sword that I wanted to try out. 
Anyone could read my face—this poker mask is some- 
thing I developed later—and I suppose I was a nice boy 
as boys go. 

"My progress in art was a Slow freight, but I learned 
other things at express speed. My fond parent had 
furnished me with too much money for my own good. 
1 acquired rapidly a great many of the vices in which 
Paris rather leads the world. 

“Six months sufficed to make a change in me so great 
that my darling mother would scarcely have known her 


and living decently, I imagine. Really a healthy kid. 

“The day we became acquainted she had been posing 
a full period, forty-five minutes, on one leg with the 
other out in back, her body leaning forward and one arm 
forward, the other back. The statue of Hermes, run- 
ning, is in the same position. I don’t know many models 
who would attempt the pose at all without wire supports. 

“Just at the finish of the period, when she would 
ordinarily have been permitted to step down from the 
stand, the Master, the head of our entire school group, 
arrived. A visit from him was exactly the same as an 
inspection by a commanding general. The room froze to 
respectful attention. No one spoke or moved while the 
Master passed .from one easel to another, making a 
criticism here, a destruction there and in some instances 


I touched her and she slumped—the shock, I suppose, on the tense nerves . . . Pretty soon the heavy eyelids fluttered. 


beloved son. Six months more of it and I would have 
been down and out, probably the principal performer 
at a damn fool's funeral. 

“But it was just at that time that Lucille found me. 
She claimed she found me, that is. In reality it was 
purely a matter of chance. 


HE was a model in the school that I attended for one 

session nearly every morning, as a sort of an excuse 

for being very tired by afternoon and needing a shot or 
two of absinthe to tide me over until evening. 

“Lucille was about seventeen, I think, with a slender 
ingenue sort of a figure, not so common then as it is 
now, and a serious sweet face like a baby who is playing 
grown-up and imitating her mother. You will perhaps 
understand better what I'm driving at if I say that she 
was the only one of out models before whom we were 
at all careful about what we said. 

“She was one of the best of our figure models, too, 
could hold practically impossible action poses for longer 
periods of time.than anyone else—that came from youth 


entirely resketching the student’s outlin: in order to 
show him where he had not caught the real significance 
of the model’s pose. 

“He was in the room nearly a solid hour. We were 
all suffering from the tension, but some of us had time 
fo sympathize with poor Lucille who was slowy growing 
whiter and whiter, but who was standing the gaff gamely 
with scarcely the quiver of a muscle. I imagme that I 
felt for the girl more than the others. I had noconcern 
whatever for the Master’s opinion of my own work— 
I knew it was rotten myself and he couldn’t say amything 
about it that I would not heartily have agreed wih. 

“And I was in a don’t-care state of nerves, anyway. 
I wanted a drink, I wanted to light my pipe, but didn’t 
have a match, and I wanted to yell at the top of my 
lungs. Partly to take my mind off my own sufferings 
I made myself think of how much worse Lucille must 
be feeling. I could see her heart struggling painfully, 
underneath her girlish breast, striving to drive the blood 
to the strained extremities, but growing weaker and 
weaker. As the blood supply [Turn to page 112] 
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As the Storm Rose in its Fury This Was 


Story 


“The luck o’ the O’Hara, Danny! My first command, and a wreck. Speak a word for 
me, Danny, in that Scotch heaven o’ yours.” 


Truth—Stranger Than All the 
Fiction Ever Written— Unatraid 


ABBATH reef is in the Bay of Fundy, where the 
tide rises and falls from twenty to thirty-five feet 
twice a day. The reef is composed of two hills 

of rock with a saddle of sand between them. At low 
tide the rocks are above the surface, while the sand is 
ten feet under. 

Across the Bay, you can see the blue haze above the 
cliffs of Nova Scotia. To the shoreward of Sabbath 
is broken water, backed by gray and red cliffs. 

On the eighth of November the scream of a ship's 
siren was heard for some time, and later the tolling of a 
bell. We at the Life Station were notified by a hunter 
who walked the eight miles from Sabbath. The tele- 
phone wires were all down. The sea was too high to 
launch the boat from the davits on the cliff, so we 
dragged it two miles to the cove. Ten miles in broken 
water on the tail of a north-easter, and night falling 
—we had to turn back after three miles. 

In the morning the sea was easier, but there was fog. 
We sought up and down among the shoals and rocks, 
and finally heard a man moaning in the fog on Sabbath. 


We found four men, one of them dead, lashed to a 
funnel, and a big sailor lashed to the derrick mast. She 
had struck at mid-tide on the rocks and settled, finally 
grounding on the saddle of sand. When the tide rose, 
it covered her all over except for the masts and funnel. 

From her men we found that she was the Western 
Isle, out of Glasgow, bound for St. John in ballast for 
a cargo of pulp. A blow at Cape Race, two days of fog, 
and then the north-easter had been too much for her. 
The Captain was lost overside at Cape Race; a broken 
guy-stay of the funnel lashed the first mate across the 
face and broke his neck. The second mate was a heavy 
drinker and had no observation to go by. 


HE tide had gone down, leaving the forepeak and 
aftercabins well out of the water. In the second 
mate's cabin, we found the second mate and a dour-faced 
man with a faded mass in his hands still clutched in a 
death grip. This last was the chief engineer, and the mass 
in. his hands was a bag-pipe. He had played to the last. 
“| heard all they said together, and a rare story—a 
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rare story!” said the big sailor we had taken off the 
derrick mast. “I saw she was firm grounded and I knew 
the Fundy tide. So I sat in the after lee and waited 
for the others to tire of their fighting for the derrick 
mast head, that | might be fresh to win up when the 
time came!” 

He grinned proudly at his own cunning. We smoked 
on in silence. After all, it is understandable that a man 
should try to save his life. 

Because he was warmed with our clothes and our 
coffee, and comforted by our tobacco, he made free to 
use our silence for his tale. Outside, the bay grumbled 
and growled and crashed against the cliffs. But the 
door was closed, and the fire was warm. 

This is the story he told: 


I SAW that if I went with the other crazy fools 
who were fighting for the masts and the funnel, | 
might grow tired and be one of those to be put down. 
So I waited by the door of the second mate's cabin, 
watching the derrick mast, 
and holding a rope lashing. 


“The bottle, Higgins!" said the mate, and the steward 
went down through the waist and dived into the galley 
and came back dripping with a bottle in each hand. 
Then he got the wrench and started for the funnel, but 
he wasn't among them you found. 

Favoritism does little good on the sea. 

“Well, Danny,” said the mate, “we'll have a drink 
before we drown!” 

“A squeeze—so!”" said the chief, paying no heed. 
‘An’ oot he comes! Ah!” 

A squirt of water hit the cigarette that the mate 
had at last got going and destroyed it. ‘Tis strange 
how you note the little things at such atime. The water 
hit the cigarette in the middle, and it sagged and fell 
in two halves. 

“You've ruined my smoke, Danny!” said the mate. 

“Tis a wee matter, Kelly ©’Hara!”’ said the chief. 
“An’ ma peeps wull play!” 

He played about five minutes, and the water came up 
and up; and I watched that and the derrick mast and 

sometimes peeped in to see 
the two officers. 


The second mate was Irish, 
and well educated, but only 
second to the chief engineer 
in point of strangeness. The 
chief was Highland Scottish, 
and a fanatic on religion. 
But between the two was a 
strange friendship. 

the luck of the 
()'Hara,” I heard the mate 
drawl, “to drown without a 
drink—or a smoke!” He 
was trying to light a soggy 
cigarette. 

“Shut oop!” said the chief, 
sourly. “Tis the devil the 
()’Hara got in ma peeps!” 

“Damn all pipes that do 
not draw good tobacco!” said 
the mate, but he laughed as 
he said it. I thought they 
did not understand that they 
were facing death. Then I 
thought that they, like me, 
were waiting for the’others 


together. 


next best letters. 


will be the judges. 


Please Come Closer 


OR several months | have been trying 

to carry out your policies exactly. 
We're growing like wild, but I feel as 
though you and | could get still closer 


Write me a letter tonight and tell me 
how you like this issue. There's a twenty- 
five dollar prize waiting for the best letter 
of criticism on the February issue and 
five prises of. five dollars cach for the 


February criticisms must be in this 
ofice before noon February 15th. Prizes 
will be awarded March first. The Editors 


“Danny,” says the mate. 
by-and-by, “I’m forty, and 
you're only forty-three.” 


HE chief put down his 
bag-pipes and shook his 
head. 

“°Tis a peety!” he said, 
dolorously. “Verra a peety!” 

“What's a pity?” snapped. 
the mate. 

“T ha’ forgot the lilt o° the 
song, mon!” said the chief. 

“Oh, Danny!” said: the 
mate, laughing, while the 
seas pounded higher and 
higher. “What an Irishman 
was lost when vou were born 
at Iverness!” 

“Ay, mon,” said the chief. 
sourly, “tis said I escaped 
damnation by a wee.” 

A comber picked up the 
ship and settled her down 
hard in the sand. The wind 


F.0.T. 


to tire, so that they could 
win up the masts. But it 
wasn't that, for the ship's steward found them and asked 
if they thought there was any chance of making shore. 

“Divil a chance, Higgins!" said the mate. “But if 
you keep the bell going they may take you off yet!” 

“Ye mot climb the masts, Higgins!” said the chief, 
working away over his bag-pipes. 

“What about you, sir?” asked the steward. 

“We can’t all live.” said the mate, cheerfully. ‘Not 
much chance for any of us. So Danny MacGuire will 
play us a tune, and we'll talk over old days. Would you 
cate to join us, Higgins?” 

“If—if there’s a chance—” said the steward. 
got my missus to think of, sir!” 

“You might lash yourself to the crow’s nest or the 
derrick mast head,” said the mate. 

“An’ ye can make ‘em!” said the chief, grimly. 
“There's a Stilson wrench just inside the engine-room 
door, Higgins—for your missus!” 


“I've 


IGGINS looked at them, and the mate fussed with 

his cigarette, and the chief with his bag-pipes. 

“Yes sir,” says Higgins. “Can I get your bottle, sir, 
or anything else, sir?” he asked from habit. 
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shifted for a moment, and 
the screems and curses of the 
men that fought for the masts and funnel came to me. 
They heard in the cabin, too. 

“They squeal o’er much,” said the chief, fussing with 
his bag-pipes again. 

“f-very man for himself,” said the mate. “Since Grady 
put off with the only boat left, there is nothing we can 
do but pray that he makes land and brings help.” 

“Get oop wi’ them whar-r-r ye belong!” said the chief. 
“Vd play ma bag-peeps but for ve’r distraction!” 

“| mis-doubt it would be but for a few minutes longer, 
Danny,” said the mate. “And there's room for only a 
few.” 

“Ye'r one!” 

“Not me! The ship will be pounded to pieces soon— 
the luck o’ the O'Hara, Danny. My first command, and 
a wreck! Speak a word for me, Danny, in that Scotch 
heaven 0’ yours. A word for Kelly Hara, last chief 
of Cureneagh, stroke at Oxford, and it’s weary of the 
world am.” 

A great sea hit the ship, and I was minded to go, but 
the chief was playing, and there was no real hurry. So 
I peeked again, and listened. 

“Danny,” said the mate, “I've been trying to speak of 
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“Her eyes were brown, Danny,”’ said the mate, his voice so low I could hardly hear it with the thunder of 
the sea, “‘and flecked all with gold!” 


it-for a long time. Do you remember Annie King?” 
The music stopped suddenly. 
“Ay!” said the chief, harshly, and resumed his music. 
“I never thanked you, Danny,” said the mate. “But 
I do now, even tho’ I never had her.” 
“T played ‘Loch Lomond’ the night,” said the chief, 
and fell to playing faster. 
“True! You spent a month in pay and a week in 


practice learning it for our wedding, and never played’ 


it again.” 

The chief was walking up and down as he played, 
now he walked faster and played louder. The music 
screamed defiance into the teeth of the storm and swirled 
all through the little cabin. 

“Did you ever regret it, Danny—giving her up?” 

The music was louder yet, but the chief only shook 
‘his head. 

“Her eyes were brown, Danny,” said the mate, his 
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voice so low I could hardly hear it with the thunder of 
the sea in my ears, “and flecked all with gold!" 

The music swelled passionately, and stopped. 

“I canna play nae mare,” said the chief, “except ‘Loch 
Lomond’ !” 

“Danny, she was my wife.” 

“Ay,” answered the chief, dully. 

“And yet you lovéd her as much as | did, Danny.” 

“IT never said!” shouted the chief. 

“We have not long,” said O’Hara. Then, “How can 
I blame you, Danny ?” 

“Ay, I loved your wife, mon!” said the chief. “But it 
were pure love, an’ I never tol’!” 
“T killed her,” said the mate. 
“Puir mon!” said the chief. 

rising: 
“I’m not crazy, Danny MacGuire!” said the mate, 
calmly, “I killed her!” [Turn to page 84] 
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Done? 


O MY dying day I shall remember how happy I 

was when Brad told me that he loved me. 1 

think every girl in the world should have one 
moment like that one. I walked on air all afternoon, 
after Brad had told me good-by till the next morning. 
I went over to the Country Club, and stood there in the 
doorway of the living room, looking at the group of 
my friends near the fireplace, and wondering how I had 
ever stood it just to play around with them. 

They waved at me, and Barbara Dodge shouted to 
me to come and join them. She had on checked woolen 
stockings, and Donald Bellows and Tom Atwood were 
playing checkers on them with lumps of sugar from the 
tea table. Ordinarily, | would have thought that was a 
lot of fun. But that day I couldn't take an interest in 
such silly matters. I wanted to shout to them that the 
Nina Royce they knew had died, and that a new person 
had taken her place. I felt so excited, and yet somehow 
so calm. Any girl, who has been kissed for the very first 
time by a man she adores, knows just how I felt. 

] adored Brad. It sent shivers down my spine every 
time | remembered how he had taken me in his arms 
and said that he loved me. He was quite a bit older than 
I was—twenty-five—and I had just celebrated my 
seventeenth birthday. But I didn't care. 

Larbara shouted at me again, and Donald called to 
me, “Come on, Nina! Babbles has swiped some of her 
father’s pre-war gin, and we’re going to have a party. 
We were just waiting for you.” 

I shook my head. I was through with all that sort of 
thing. Not that I cared about drinking, anyway ; I saw 
too much of it at home. But our crowd thought it was 
awfully smart to be just a little bit faster than the 
debutantes and the young married set. 
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When Tom dared me to swim across the pool, 
I did it—wedding gown and all. 


I felt as if Brad's love had purified me. I didn’t 
want to be silly anymore, or do things that would make 
people talk. I wandered down the hall to the sun parlor, 
thinking I'd sit there and look out at the sunset over the 
waters of the Sound, till it was time to go home and 
dress for dinner. 

Somehow I just wanted to be alone with my memories 
of Brad’s arms around me. He had an engagement for 
the evening—Elizabeth Wayne, one of the older girls. 
was giving a dinner dance, and of course he was 
going. All the girls liked Brad, and asked him every- 
where. 


SAT there in a big chair, feeling perfectly contented 

till Mother and Mrs. Leland sauntered in. Mother 
came over to ask if I had any cigarettes, and then went 
back to the swinging seat where Mrs. Leland was. I 
hated having her come in. I didn’t want my wonderful 
mood to be spoiled by her. She’s so bitter. 

She didn’t pay any more attention to me. She sat 
there, talking and waving her hands, just pausing to 
sip her cocktail and go on. 

“It happened again last night,” she said. “Three men 
brought him home. I stood at the window from nine 
till three in the morning, watching for him. Just stood 
there and stared across the golf links and down thetroad, 
and wondered and worried. I’ve had eighteen years of it 
now. Think of it! I could have been one of the 
greatest singers—had been promised an engagement at 
the Metropolitan—and gave it up to marry Jack. Oh, 
I'd never have stood it if it hadn’t been for Nina. It’s 
cruel to crucify a woman as Jack Royce has crucified 
me!” 

It hurt me terribly to hear her talk that way about 
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| Daddy. She was always doing it, pouring out her con- 
fidences to anyone who would listen. People would 
avoid her because they didn’t want to listen to her. She 
just thrived on sympathy. She’d rave at Daddy and 
me, when we were home, and made life so wretched for 
both of us that we just couldn’t stand being anywhere 
near her. When I wasn't at school I’d spend all my 
time at the Country Club. 

I couldn’t blame Daddy much for drinking, though I 
did try to keep him from it. But as I sat there listening 
to Mother, I realized that she had been an awful quitter 
about her marriage. She’d found that Daddy drank 
more than he should, and had fussed at him and found 
fault with him, and all that sort of thing—leaving him 
and then coming back, when she should have helped him. 
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Her Wedding Night 
Brought a Strange 
Question to Her Lips. 


The 
Beginning 
of a 
Smashing 
Three 
Part 
Story 
of a 
Modern 
Girl 


And as for her standing it for my sake was concerned, 
if she had really wanted to have things right for me she 
could have let me live with Aunt Sue, in Philadelphia. 
Auntie wanted me, but Mother wouldn’t hear of it. She 
said she must keep the home together! 

I tried to understand Mother and feel sorry for her. 
But she made so much of her own unhappiness and 
exaggerated everything so, that it was hard work. 

As I sat there, trying not to listen, I vowed that I'd 
never be a quitter, no matter what I was up against in 
life. Little did I know what was coming to me! I 
thought about Brad, and the things we'd do, and how 
we'd live in some place where we could have a quiet 
little home, not the kind all our friends had. 1 planned 
to go into town the next morning and arrange to take 
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cooking lessons. We'd live the right kind of life, the 
kind real people do. And he’d go into New York morn- 
ings to business, and come home to me nights—I‘d meet 
him at the station in my little roadster, and we'd drive 
to our own little house together. Oh, those dreams were 
the sweetest I've ever known, the sweetest I'll ever have. 

I’m barely twenty, and I'm tired and bitter. I feel 
that | know all about what love is and what it isn’t. 
How cruel it can be to you, and how wonderfully sweet. 
But I can still look 
back on that after- 
noon and remember 
my happiness, as if 
I were back there 
again. 


ABBLES was 

giving a theater 
party that night in 
New York. I dressed 
for it as carefully as 
if I were going to 
see Brad., I had a 
feeling that I be- 
longed to him al- 
ready, you see—that 
every little thing I 
did was part of my 
life with him, be- 
cause he had said that 
he loved me. I had 
Mother's maid brush 
and brush my hair 
till it shone, and I 
put on a darling new 
frock, the color of 
those tiny little 
sweetheart roses, pal- 
est pink. And before 
I went downstairs I 


took out a Kodak 
picture of Brad on 
horseback, that I'd 


kept in the back of 
my diary, and kissed 
it; then fastened it 
on the inside of my 
dress, right over my 
heart. 

I drove into town 
with Babbles, Donald, 
and Tom. They 
kept teasing me be- 
cause I was so quiet. 
Yet I felt as if a 
brass band was play- 
ing inside me. I was | 
wearing a gorgeous 
Spanish shawl as an 
evening wrap, and J 
held it close arouna 
my chin, and_ sat 
there staring out of 
the window of the car, saying “Brad—darling!” to 
myself. 

We joined the others at a hotel for dinner. Trix 
Eaton and her husband, Billy, were to be our chaperones. 
They'd been married two months, and Babbles had per- 
suaded her mother that they could look after us per- 
fectly well. They had just come back from Europe, 
where they'd spent their honeymoon, and were living in 
the hotel. I looked at them, and*thought of their being 


It was Don’s voice, saying, “won't you marry me, Nina darling? 
I’ve always adored you.” 
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married, and that very soon I'd be Brad’s wife, and it 
was all I could do to sit there and hear the others just 
chatter. Babbles and | went into Trix’s room to powder 
our faces, and Babbles said to Trix, “How does it feel 
to be married ?” 

Trix laughed, in a sort of shamed way. 

“It's like nothing else on earth,” she said. “I hadn’t 
any idea I cared so much for Lilly—you have to marry 
a man to know whether you love him or not.” 

“Suppose you find 
that you don't,” said 
Babbles. 

“Then you get a 
divorce,” said Trix. 
“Hope my marriage 
never goes on the 
rocks. couldn't 
live without Bill.” 

} She was so happy. 
; I looked at her and 

wondered how 
feel when I was mar- 
ried to Brad—it 
would be lots more 
wonderful than her 
marriage, I knew. 

I couldn’t think of 
anything else. Dur- 
ing dinner nothing 
mattered; I didn't 
care what was put 
before me, and 
couldn't eat, anyway. 
I didn'tevencare that 
Don was drinking. 


T WAS criminal 
for Don to drink. 
He was studying to be 
a surgeon, and had 


lots of ability. His 
father and grand- 
father had been 


noted sargeons, and 
Don had got his de- 
gree and was doing 
special work. He 
really was a wonder, 
and awfully young 


me to have done so 
much. Sut he 
couldn’t resist  liq- 


uor. They said it 
in his family; 
his grandfather had 
been conquered by it, 
and given up a bril- 
liant career because 
he couldn’t stay 
sober. His father 
had fought it and 
won; people said 
that Don’s mother 
had been responsible for that. And now here was Don 
with the same fight ahead of him. 

Usually I could make him let the stuff alone. As I’ve 
said, | don't care about drinking; I really hated it. 
When I was just a little girl, I'd seen my father drunk. 
it never happened again. Dad adores me, and lots of 
times when Mother has nagged and nagged at him, he’d 
come to me and say, “Come along, Nina, let’s clear out.” 

Then | knew that he wanted to drink and was bound 
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- Looking down the Avenue, I realized 


he wouldn't. We'd play golf or 
tennis, or ride horseback till he was 
just worn out, and could go home 
and go to bed and sleep. It was 
hard on me, but | was willing to 
stand anything for my daddy. 

| would try the same thing with 
Don when IT could. Other times I'd 
tease him into letting it alone. 

Rut that night, somehow, [ didn't 
care. Nobody mattered but Brad. 

As we were crossing the lobby 
after dinner I noticed Aunt Sue, and 
went over to speak to her. The others 
went on upstairs to the suite that 
Trix and Billy had, but I stayed 
there. Auntie looked at me and then 
put her arm around me and drew me 
close to her. 

“What’s happened to my girl?” 
she said. “Something big, isn’t it?” 

I told her about Brad. I just had 
to tell somebody. She kissed me and 
told me she was glad, and said she’d 
like to meet him soon, and | promised 
to bring him to call in a few days. 
Then she and Uncle Dan went off to 
a concert. I went to the door with 
them, and stood there a moment, 
hating to go back to the others. 


that I was very near a church where 
’d gone to a wedding just a few 
days before. 

| slipped out into the street and ran 
toward it. I had my shawl with me, 
luckily, as the dining room had been 
draughty, and I held it close and 
hurried along, glad of this chance to 
escape for a few moments longer. 


HERE was going to be a wed- 
ding. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated, and some people 
were fussing around, doing a few last 
things. But it was too early for any 
guests to be there yet, and not all the 
lights were on, so that it was beauti- 
fully dim and shadowy. I slipped 
into one of the back pews and knelt 
down, my eyes on the altar. 
Kneeling there, | prayed, prave:l 
for Brad, and for me, and for our 
life together. | thanked God for our 
love, and asked that [| might be 
worthy of it. As I knelt there, the 
organist began to play, very softly. 
[t seemed to me that the music car- 
ried my heart straight up to Heaven, 
that I knelt before God in_ that 
moment. 
When I left the churen, | felt that 

| had really been married to Brad. 
The theater party wasn't much of a 
success ; Don was dull and sleepy, and 
Babbles got cross at him, because he 
sat there and never said a word, and 
didn’t want to go anywhere to dance 
afterward. So | suggested that he go 
home and | go to the hotel and stay 


with Aunt Sue. Then the others I could hear him talking . . . His voice had that 
could go on and | Turn te page 86] dreadful sound I knew. 
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By John A. Moroso 


The tugboat grunts to the wharf down here, 
Where the corpses pile five deep, 

And she takes the dead where Judas led, 

To Potter's Field—O, the Christ that bled:- 
For the long and lasting sleep. 


HE snow is flying again and the breadlines are 

forming, lengthening. You farmer’s boy, with 

ambitions to go to New York and become a great 
merchant prince, read this carefully. You village girl, 
who would sell your innocence and beauty for a chance 
in the lollies or the pictures, stay a little longer by the 
kitchen fire and think it over carefully. 

The wharf where the tugboat ties up daily is at the 
foot of East Twenty-sixth Street, New York City. The 
block «between First Avenue gnd the East River, 
shadowed by mighty bridges, is known as Misery Lane. 


| lead to the place where the homeless go, 
Where they halt and fall on the way; 

For a Bellevue cot is the poor man’s lot, 
And the Morgue is across the way. 


I'm Misery Lane, I'm the short last lap, 
And I'm run by the Board of Health. 

Q, the bitter tears and the endless cares, 
And the poverty and wealth! 


Not since the year following the close of the Great 
War has the great city been so crowded with men and 
women, boys and girls, from the great outside world, 
seeking employment. Not since before that .bad vear, 
amd not since the Wall Street panic of 1907, when the 
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. . before the hand-out 


Three hours in the January storm . 
of stale bread and coffee. 


financiers juggled the railroads and the bank deposits 
too violently, have there been so many breadlines and 
graves of suicides. 

When the corn is in the granaries and the wheat 
fields are snow-covered, when the young people of the 
countless small towns and villages irk under the monot- 
ony of long and dreary nights, then visions of the City 
of Opportunity beset the minds of the shut-ins. The 
helpful, “cheery” magazines that come to their homes 
tell wonderful tales of the poor little East Side boy who 
is heralded in Carnegie Hall as the greatest living 
violinist ; of the girl-wonder who has caught the interest 
of Sembrich or Farrar, and whose voice is to be trained 
and whose début is to be made at the Metropolitan 
Opera House; of the former newsboy who has been 
elected to be President of the American Bankers’ 
Association and so on, 
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Breadline, 
Where 
Despair 
Is King 


They do not tell about the breadline and Misery Lane. 
They do not give the story of the countless failures for 
every single success. They do not point out that during 
hard times, in any issue of a New York newspaper, may 
be read a paragraph to this effect: 


Young woman, with a few pennies in her purse, threw 
herself m front of a subway train at Grand Central Station 
yesterday afternoon. Traffic was tied up for one hour. 


The terrible end of the girl’s hopes and ambitions is 
not the important news in the paragraph. The fact that 
thousands of people with jobs were delayed an hour in 
getting home is the thing that matters. What was left 
of the poor child went to Misery Lane. It was placed 
in a metal drawer, the size of the usual coffin, and held 
there for identification—and finally placed in a brown- 
painted box to await the ‘grunting little tug that takes 
‘he unidentified dead to Potter’s Field. 

Of course all of the unfortunates do not end in Potter’s 
Field. New York’s police department has a bureau of 
dentification. Every possible effort is made to find 


Harvest hands, 
laborers, even iron- 
* workers—and other 

skilled workmen 
come here for food. 


mother, father, brother or best friend of the one who 
has given up. And if the search is successful and if the 
old mother in her bonnet and dad in his Sunday clothes 
come to the city to take home the body of the lost one, 
they will find across the way from Bellevue Hospital 
and the Morgue a row of little undertaking shops. The 
proprietors of these are in keen rivalry and their rates 
low, the National Casket Trust demanding its profit 
from rich and poor. 
OU may shudder at the coldness of these facts. 
You may be inclined to turn away at this happy 
season of the year from a chronicle of misery. You 
may prefer a magazine story with the music of sleigh- 
bells and the happy ending, or that tale of divine in- 
spiration based on the birth of a child in the manger 
outside of Bethlehem. Even if you do read this, you ask: 
“Can the Metropolis really be as cruel as all that?” 
The city is not cruel, but it is inexorable in its demand 
for a full return for what it gives. It gives away 
nothing, except the little piece of ground necessary to 
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cover the umidentificd failures. If you are starving in 
the streets, it exacts a toll for the crust of bread vou get 
in the breadlines—you must give a Christian minister 
a chance to convert you before you eat. If vou have 
money, you must pay for the rent of the peg upon which 
your hat hangs as you dine. If you have brains, vou 
must be equipped to use them and show results with 
them. There is no opportunity in New York for the 
unequipped and the untrained. 

The individual New Yorker is as kind-hearted as any 
person in the world, but individual instinets and in- 
clinations are lost in the mass of a six-million population 

There came to my notice a short time ago the pathetic 
case of two girls from Saylorsville, Pennsylvania. They 
were only two of the thousands of girls who descend on 
the city determined to become great actresses. Their 
funds were soon used up. One of them took the short 
cut to something to eat ayd a warm place to sleep. There 
are hundreds of men and women in Bright Alley (the 
latest slang name for Broadway) who watch and wait 
for the freshness and innocence the country sends to 
the city. 

The other girl found that the theatrical managers were 
not exactly advertising for great actresses. She had 
come to the city without a single qualification that woul:| 
warrant her in being given a start. In a melodrama, if 
the landlady turns the heroine out into the street, it brings 
tears to our eyes. In real life, as it is lived in New 
York, the plain honest truth of the matter is that if the 
landlady cannot collect the rent for her rooms, she cannot 
pay the rent of her house. 

So the goo girl from Savlorsville began to answer thie 


advertisements in the “Help Wanted” columns. She 
applied for a job placing labels on bottles. She could 
not even do this properly. There were hundreds of 
girls who could place twenty labels to her one—girls 
with muscles trained for mechanical toil, experts. Miss 
Saylorsville, with the dollar or two she earned, bought 
poison and took it. Fortunately she was pumped out in 
time. More fortunately she was able to pocket her 
pride and go back home. 


HERE was nothing that this girl had for New 

York except a foolish and unwarranted ambition. 
There was nothing that New York could give her except 
the loan of the stomach pump. 

One bitter winter’s morning, when the city was 
crowded with the influx of the unemploved, | crossed the 
ferry from New Jersey without a penny in my pockets 
or a single thing | could pawn. | wanted to see if | 
could get a place to sleep and enough to eat to keep me 
alive as an unskilled laborer. | tramped the streets all 
day without success. It was bad weather—snow, rain, 
freezing. Dy night | was chilled to the bone and 
hungry. 

] sought the Municipal Lodging House. It was filled. 
I was told to trv the Morgue. The suggestion startled 
me, Why the Morgue? The army of the homeless un- 
employed in New York was so great that winter that the 
city authorities had authorized the use of this last stop 
to Potter’s Field for the shelter of the living as well as 
the dead. Men and women lay on the stone floor— 
between walls of those beyond misery and want forever. 

But no food was offered here, | Turn to page 104] 


It was advertised as ““The Biggest Meal in the World for Five Cents.” 
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She Was No Beauty, 
But She Made Me 
Think of a School 
Teacher I Was 
in Love With 
When I Was 

a Kid— 
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She 
Was 


> 


NE of the fellows wrote me at my mother’s that 
you were asking where I was. How you wanted 
me to come back here and have charge of the 

motor assembly in the factory. So I drove down to tell 
you I'd take the job. 


I’m through with flying. I never want to get near 


a plane again. You know how I used to have the itch, 
kind of. I bet most of the boys here in the shop have 
got it yet. These birds who come to work on motor- 
cycles every morning, wearing flying helmits and goggles 
and all that stuff—-they’re just trying to kid themselves 
that they’re pilots, that’s all. I used to try it, too. No 
more, though. I wouldn't go over to the field this after- 


Some Woman 


noon to see the best flying show ever put on the books. 

It’s not cold feet, exactly. The crash I had didn’t 
really get my nerve. But on Labor Day 

Well, I'll tell you about what I was doing all last 
summer, and then you'll understand me better when I 
come to the part about Labor Day. 

You'll probably remember about a year ago, when I 
was working here, we got the order from the Air Mail 
for those V3X engines. You sent me over to their 
place at the field to help install them. Well, in the 
hangar next to theirs was a little fellow named Tommy 
Dean. He used to come in and chew the rag with me, 
and a couple of times I went over to his place, and he 
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come on the road for the season, 

Well, 1 always wanted to get out- 

side again ever since the war, and 
] was glad to work for Tommy. 
He was one fine boy. He said 
he'd teach me to fly, and 
that listened best of all. 

That's why | quit my 

job here in the shop, 
and went over to 
Tommy's place. 

He bought two new 
machines —that 1s, 
they were army ships 
that had been in the 
crates ever since ‘18. 
We put new fabric on 
the wings and fixed 
them up where they 
needed fixing, and 
they really weren't 
such bad ships at that. 

We were going to have a 
wing walker with the cir- 
cus—yvou know—that does 
acrobatic stuff while the 

plane is in the air. 
So we stiffened up the ribs 
along the leading edge and fixed 
up the wing skids so’s an acrobat 
could hang on ‘em. Then we rigged 
the running gear so we could put on 

a trapeze, and all the usual stuff. Be- 
iween times Tommy was giving me time 
in the air on the old JN, and | was taking 
to it like a chicken takes to water. 

After three hours in the air with Tommy, 
he let me take her up alone. And after 
a few weeks alone, | had her eating out of 
my hand, doing loops and all. Flying 
really ain't hard, and it ain't thrilling— 
except at times. But it makes up for it 
then. 

Well, Tommy got hold of a_ fellow 
to manage us, a fellow named Holtz. He 
was a pretty good manager, too. He got 
in touch with two or three wing walkers, 
and they came down to the field and did 
their stuff for a try-out. 

Well, one of them was pretty good—he was one of 
these iron-jaw birds, and his specialty was hanging by 
his teeth from the fifteen-foot trapeze on the running 
gear. It was some stunt, all right. But Tommy caught 
him hitting the bottle once or twice over in the corner 
of the hangar before they went up, and Tommy didn't 
have any use for guys that neede| Dutch courage. So 
he told this bird we didn’t want him. Edwards, his 
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She put on an old, name was—Dare-Devil Edwards. Maybe you read 
oily suit of flying about him getting killed out on the coast somewheres, 
went doing his stuff for the movies. 

it. 


ELL, when none of these birds measured up, Holtz 
showed me an old JN plane he had, ali painted red. He said the booking agent had spoken to him about 
used to carry passengers with it on Sundays sometimes, some girl acrobat that had been with “Corticelli's Com- 
at five dollars a throw. Two or three times, when he — bined Three Ringed Circuses,” who wanted to break into 
was having trouble with his old teapot of an engine, ]__ the air game ; and what a knockout it would be to have a 
helped him out and fixed her up so she'd run like new. lady dare-devil and all that. Well, neither Tommy nor 
\nd he took me up for a couple of rides, and it made 1 was anxious about having a woman around, but we 
me worse than ever. figured Holtz was right when he said what an attraction 

One day, he told me he’d got some ntoney some- she'd be. So Tommy says all right go ahead and trot 
wheres, and was going to start a flying circus. He her out. 
wanted to know if I would go to work for him and So that Sunday out she came. 
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Now, of course, I know what you’re thinking when I 


talk about a lady wing walker. You're thinking about 
some pretty tough old battle-axe, with bleached hair 
and maybe a gold tooth showing, and a build on her like 
a riveter. But this one was nothing like that. 

Her name was Mary Muller, and she was no beauty 
nor anything like that either. But the first time I saw 
her, she made me think of a school teacher when I was 
a kid in school that I was in love with. She was pretty 
plain, but awful nice, and I guess maybe three or four 
years older than Tommy or me. 


HE said she hardly -knew anything about heavier- 

than-air work. She'd done a season making triple 
parachute drops off.an old smoke-bag balloon. She said 
she had a couple of ribs caved in one time when the 
‘chute swung her ifto some telephone wires. Most of 
the time she'd been with a circus doing trapeze and tight 
wire stuff over the net. But she'd quit the circus this 
year—I found out later it was because some man had 
been bothering her. 

That was the funny thing about Mary Muller,- and 
maybe you've known women who were the same way. 
1 told you she wasn't pretty, and I know all she wanted 
was to be left alone. But she was 
always being bothered by men. She 
just couldn't help it, and there’s 
lots of fellows that are not alto- 
gether white, and so poor Mary 
used to have an awful time keeping 
clear of them. Believe me, she was 
so nice that I was sorry for her, 
and besides that I liked her a whole 
lot myself. 

Well, that first day when she 
came down to the field, Tommy 
took her in the air and did some 
spins and falling leafs and things— 
and when they landed she said it 
was the greatest stuff in the world. 
That the old balloons and the cir- 
cus trapeze stuff wasn’t in it!” I 
remember that she was so happy 
about it that she looked younger 
than she was, and yes, she really 
did look kind of pretty. All lighted 
up, like. 

And I remember that Tommy 
was more polite when he helped her 
out than he ever was with paid pas- 
sengers. Passengers always made 
him sore, somehow; he was awful 
highstrung, and they always say 
such darn fool things 


I’m here to state 
she was good . 

I’ve seen a whole 
lot worse in vaude- 
ville many a time 


E TOOK her over to the 
hangar and asked her to show 
us some of her acrobatic stuff. We 
rigged up a trapeze over a roof 
beam and she put on a suit of old 
oily flying overalls and went to it. 
I'm here to state she was good. 
She did giant swings and double 
cuts and all that stuff, and I’ve paid 
half a buck many a time to see a 
whole lot worse in vaudeville. And 
just to show us what she had, she 
chinned herself ten times with one 
hand—and here I am a big husky 
bird sticking out my chest because 
[ can do it four. 
And mind you, she wasn’t all 


lumps and knotty muscles, either—just sort of slim and 
womanly. Womanly. I guess that was what she was 
most of all—womanly. All the time you saw her and 
talked to her and thought about her, that was the thing 
you remembered most. I guess that had been the cause 
of her troubles, too, somehow. 

Well, anyway, after we’d seen her work there in the 
hangar, we talked it over and agreed that she was O.K. 
We could feel just from meeting her that she had the 
nerve, and she sure had shown us that she had the 
stuff. So Tommy hired her for a hundred per and five 
percent, and started to work her out in the air. 

He took her up for a couple of more rides, just to get 
her used to it better. Doing his stuff of course, because 
you might as well set on the ground as do straight 
flying. Then he had her climb out of the seat onto 
the wing, and stay there hanging to a strut while he did 
some vertical banks and Immelmans. 

Finally, when she'd got pretty good, I took the other 
ship up close to them, with a photographer in the back 
seat. We took some pictures of her hanging by one 
hand from a wing skid at three thousand feet and 
standing on her head on the top plane. These pictures 
were for Holtz to send around to booking agents and 
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such to book dates with, and for the Sunday news- 


papers. I have a set of those pictures in my grip, and 
sometime I'll show ‘em to you. 

We took ‘em from maybe only twenty feet away, and 
| want you to tell me what kind of an expression you 
see on Tommy’s face as he watches that girl do her 
stuff. I know he used to be all sweaty around the eyes 
when he came down and took his goggles off, poor kid 

Well, we booked as “Dean’s Flying Circus, Featuring 
Mademoiselle Marie Mallaire, the Vamp of Cloudland.” 

Tommy raised an awful holler about the vamp stuff, 
but Holtz said he knew his jab. I guess he did all right, 
because he got us booked to some pretty good money. 
Mostly country and state fairs, with some conventions 
and things like the Elks and Shriners and the Legion. 


BU: say, | wish | could tell you this story right. | 
can go on this way giving you the facts, but it’s 
not half the story without your knowing Mary. She 
was aces up. She was some woman! You shouldn't 
think about her like a sweetheart or a wife or a mother 
or a sister, but a woman. I hope you can get me, 
because | can’t exactly say what I’m trying to say. It’s 
funny. 

I want to tell you it was some sight to see that woman 
work, after we'd all practiced up. Tommy would take 
her up a thousand or fifteen hundred feet, with her in 
the back seat and him in front. Then she'd stand up 


I lit into him pretty thorough . . . “‘Say, listen here, friend,’’ he 
says, “If you think I’m trying to get fresh with Miss Muller, you 
got me wrong.” 


and climb on to the top plane, all dressed in her white 
fying suit. And she'd stand up there, leaning against 
the rushing wind, and balancing herself with her hands 
above her head. 

Then she'd climb down onto the bottom plane and 
walk out to the wing tip, swinging herself along from the 
wires to the struts, the same as a street car conductor 
goes along the running board of an open car. When she 
got out to the tip she'd reach around underneath and 
grab hold of the wing skid and swing down and hang by 
one hand—waving the other and throwing kisses with 
it. And finally she’d come back and climb down between 
the wheels on the running gear, cast loose the rope 
ladder, and climk down, swinging arounc beneath the 
plane like a big white pendulum. 

Finally we all got so good that I used to jockey over 
underneath Tommy’s plane, when she was on the ladder, 
and she'd change over to my ship. Then I'd take her 
once around the field and she'd transfer back to Tommy. 
It was some stunt! Believe me, all three of us were 
nervous when we did it, but there was big money in it 
ind that was what we were out for. 


HEN Mary said why didn’t we put on a parachute 

jump,-too. So we got her a chute. A safety-pack, 
like the Air Mail fellows use. When she got through with 
her wing walking and changing planes and stuff, she'd 
climb to the back seat in Tommy’s ship, snap the spring 
hook of the chute onto the big steel ring on the back of 
her harness, and then Tommy would start a loop, st’ he 
ship when it was upside down, and she'd fall out head tirst, 
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like it was accidental: 
Boy, that was some 
thriller, all right, see- 
ing her fall like a 
stone for a hundred 
feet—and then see the 
big white chute bust 
open like a cloud, and 
her come floating 
down on it 
_ That 
girl 
could 
handle a 
chute, 
too! <A 
lot of 
people will tell 
you you can't 
steer a chute, but 
you can. You 
just pull on the 
shroud lines on 
the side you want to 
go towards, and it 


folds in a little on™ 


that side and you sort 
of side slip in that 
direction. Of course 
you don’t want to pull 
them too much, or the 
chute will fold in and 
lose all the air out of 
it. And then God help 
you! 

Well, we worked 
up all this stuff, and 
believe me we could 
put on a swell forty- 
minute show. We 
played our first date 
on Decoration Day 
over in Pennsylvania. 
Everybody said we 
had all the other fly- 
ing circuses lashed to 
the mast. From there 
we worked over across 
into Ohio and out that 
way for a couple or 
three months, filling 
maybe a date a week 

. Of course, at some 
places we haa three 
and four day dates 
Somebody on the fair 
committee, or what- 
ever it was, always 
gave us a car to use, 
and we had a fine 
time. I had two other 
chaps to help me with 
the planes. Tommy 
was a white man and 
said T was an aviator 
now and not to bother 
with mechanicing any 
more, except to make 
sure everything was 
O.K. We were mak- 
ing big money—I 
know my share of it 


ran over a 
hundred a week 
and naturally | 
was pulling down 
the smallest end 
of it. 

We had pretty good weather on the 
average. We struck a couple of mean 
(lays, of course, and some small fields with 
trees and wires and things to fly out of. 
on the whole we couldn't kick. 
Tommy and I flew the ships from place 
to place, carrving the mechanics. And 
Holtz and Mary would go in the train, 
shipping the tools and spares and things 
by express. 


NEVER had such a fine time in my 

life as I did those summer months. 
We were all mighty happy. Believe me, 
I made up my mind that outdoors was 
the place for me. I remember how | 
used to love the smell of those fairs and 
carnivals—there’s something about them 
you can’t smell anywhere else. It’s a 
mixture of the peanuts and the pop- 
corn and the hot dogs cooking; and the 


‘green grass that’s been trampled on, and 


the wet dust where they've been sprin- . 
kiing the track. Then there’s the smell 


Finally she’d climb 
down .. . and swing 
around beneath the 
plane like a big white 
pendulum. 


of the country people in their 
best clothes. and the funny éaun- 
dry kind of smell from the little 
kids in their stiff starched 
dresses. 

Mary was enjoving herself, 
too. Only-once did I see her 
troubled, and the guy that caused 
it got badly hurt. He was a bird 
that had known Mary in some 
circus she'd been in. and he was 
running a razzle-dazzle, or a 
Ferris wheel or something, at the 
Clyde City Centennial where we 
were flying. I noticed she was 
kind of worried when she came 
out to the grounds every day we 
were at Clyde City. 
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Once I happened to see her looking at this bird who 
was standing in the crowd. He was looking at her. 
We were just rolling the ships into the tent after the 
flight, so in a minute or so I mosied over through the 
crowd and asked -him to step to one side with me for 
a minute. 

Well, he looked toward Mary again and came along 
with me around behind some booths and things Then 
I asked him what in h—1 he meant by it! 

He says, “Now listen here, friend, all this is none of 
your business. Miss Muller’s a friend of mine I knew 
way back three years ago, so mind your own business.” 

So I says, “Well, listen here, friend, I'm making it my 
business, and I'm telling you to lay off.” 

And he says, “Say, listen here, friend, if you think 
I’m trying to get fresh with Miss Muller, you got me 
wrong. I asked her to marry me three or four times, 
and I meant it. And I’m going to ask her again, because 
that’s how much I think of her.” 

So I says, “Well, 
listen here, friend, if 


So one day I said to him, “Tommy, we know each 
other pretty well, now, and I hope you'll excuse what 
I'm going to say. Why don't you speak to Mary? 

He looked at me kind of queer, and swallowed. 

“Speak to Mary—what about ?” 

So I took him by the arm and I had to swallow once 
or twice too. But I said right out: 

“Tommy, you love Mary and she loves you. She's 
the’ finest woman in the world, and that’s the kind 
you’ve got coming to you. Why don’t you get married?" 


ELL, he didn’t say anything for a few minutes. 
Then he led me over to a wing crate in the back ot 
the tent, and made me sit down beside him. 

“Eddy,” he said, quiet like, “I didn’t know anybody 
knéw I loved Mary, and I never was sure she cared 
about me. I hoped it, sure—but how do you know it?” 

So I told him that I couldn't tell exactly why, except 
that she was so—well, so darned womanly whenever 

she looked at him or 
talked about him. I 


there’s any asking to be 
done, Tommy Dean’s 
the boy to do it.” 

Somehow, just at that 
very moment, it seemed 
that I realized Tommy 
was in love with her and 
she with him. It’s funny 
how you can be looking 
right at something for a 
long time, and suddenly 
see it as you have never 
seen before. Just as if 
somebody switched a 
searchlight on it. 

“Tommy Dean?’ says 
this bird, looking up 
sudden and spitting on 
the grass in a tough way. 
“Well, say, listen here. 
friend, I don’t know 
what prior claims this 
Tommy Dean’s _ got. 
Who’s Tommy Dean, 
anyway? And who dre 
you? I guess you're just 
a butt in, if you 
ask me.” 

Well, I cussed him 


every day. 


to do? 


follow it. 


How Long Should a 
Girl Wait? 


jp fat is the big problem which 


thousands of girls are facing 
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because it is so vital. 
What is the right thing for her 


You will be interested in this 
new feature and the others which 


couldn’t explain it ex- 
actly, but he understood 
what I meant. He just 
sat there clasping and 
unclasping his hands so 
hard that the knuckles 
got all white. 

Finally he said: 

“Well, Eddy, I'll ask 
her to marry me when we 
finish the season—but 
good Lord, it would get 
my nerve to ask her now, 
and then have to watch 
her doing her stuff and 
hang by one hand and go 
plunging down in that 
chute. It’s bad enough 
now, knowing I love her 
and seeing her do it. 
And maybe—maybe it’s 
as bad for her. But as 
long as we haven't really 
spoken about it to each 
other, it ain't quite the 
same. Just a word or 
so, and then somehow 
that one little bit of 
whatever it is that keeps 
us going would break 


issue of 


It is powerful 


F.O. 


back. One thing led to 
another, and he made.a 
swipe at me and so [| lit 
into him and beat him pretty thorough. I was rather 
sorry afterwards, because he hady’t seemed such a bad 
bird. I guess he was serious about Mary, all right. 
Anyway, the date was over that afternoon, so we didn’t 
see him again, and I didn’t say anything about it to 
Mary. 


I THINK she must have guessed a little what hap- 
pened, because that night at supper in the hotel she 
asked me how I skinned my knuckles so bad. 

I got red and said, “Oh, nothing.” She looked at me 
a minute and lay her hand on my arm very soft, and 
smiled. Her blue eyes were awful soft, too. Gee, but 
she was some woman! 
_ Now that I realized Tommy loved her, I could see 
it more and more all the time. And I could see that she 
was just the same way about him. There were times 
when she looked at him, when her face really became 
sort of beautiful. 


and be gone. 

“When she'd smile at 
me from out there on the wing tip, and when I’d turn 
around and watch her hook onto her chute before I 
start the loop—why, we'd both know what each other 
was thinking and it would get our nerve. No, Eddy, 
I'll wait till we finish the season. I’d never let her 
finish it, only I know she’d never quit now.” 

He looked at me kind of eager. “You don’t think we 
could make her quit if we asked her to, do you, Eddy?” 

Well, I knew she wouldn't, she was that game, and I 
told him so. We sat there on the crate for maybe an 
hour or so with neither of us saying anything. Then 
the crowd started coming around the tent and the band 
was playing and the trotting races started, and pretty 
soon it was time for us to fly. 

We went up and did our stuff. Once she smiled at 
me way up there in the air, when she swung onto my 
plane from the rope ladder. Even with her helmet and 
goggles and oil all over her face from the engine, she 
looked beautiful! I was just [Turn to page 90} 
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Julianne Set Up an Idol and 
Worshiped tt. She Sacrificed 
Don’s Very Life Work at dj 
Her Shrine — and Then 
When He Finally Re- 
belled She Learned a 
Strange and Terrible 


Lesson— Be- 


There may be a “‘Don” in some other girl’s life—and she may send him away— 


Only Man 


Y STORY is not a new story, but it is a true He was old, ten years older than I. I married him 
one—se true that many women, when they because my father respected him and told me that he 
read it, are going to wonder if it is not the would make a good, safe husband. When my father 
story of themselves. died, I took his advice. 
And there you have my reason for writing it. _ Oh, yes, there was as much romance in my soul as 
There may be a Donald Starr in some other girl’s life there is in any girl's, but I was afraid. I had been 
beside mine, and she may be sending him away—as I brought up m (Colliston, in the shade of the big elms 
did Don—in her selfishness and blindness, because he is that bordered V ickey street. In Colliston I was going 
not a superman. Only a man. to stay. 
And she may be blind enough not to be thankful for I was rooted there; the outside world oppressed me 
just that! with its vastness. In Colliston I was safe. As Frank 
As I write, I realize my story is not new—any more Farris was one of the modestly rich, staidly respectable 
than the love of Antony was new in the days of the business men of the town, I married him, and got in 


Czsars, or the love of the little flapper who idolizes exchange safety. 
the best dancer in the hall. I didn’t realize that I had bartered love and dreams 


There have been two men in my life. The first does and beauty in exchange for it—not until I got Don’s. 
not count, for he has little to do with this story. Except note shortly after the wedding, wishing me happiness 


that I married him, and our marriage has a bearing on and success in my marriage. 
the rest. 


Don and I had been boy-and-girl sweethearts at high 
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“Julianne!” he ex- 

claimed. “So it was 

you. I thought I 

dreamed you were 
here.” 


school. After that era, he had gone to college and then 
away, aS a mining engineer. 

I had forgotten him—almost. He was working 
somewhere up in Alaska. 

Just an informal, quiet little note, it was—like Don, 
ina way. But something woke inside me when I read it. 

“If you should ever need me, send for me, and | 
shall come,” he said, quite simply. 

But I hid the thoughts that letter evoked, hid them 
and strangled them, for it was not right that I should 
think of Don—not respectable, for the wife of Frank 
Farris. 

So | was faihtful to Frank until he died. 

My grief was not deep. I was still a child at heart. 
Frank lett me a much smaller fortune than people ex- 
pected, only enough to keep me comfortably ; that, and 
his house would be mine so long as | should remain in 
Colliston 

I'll never know why he put that clause in his will— 
that if | should leave Colliston as a place of residence, 
I should forfeit the house. But it helped—it rooted me 
deeper than ever into the only soil | had ever known. 

I hadn’t sent for Don, I had settled down to a placid 
sort of quiet mourning—but Don came. 

“I heard of Farris’ death,” he said quietly, “and | 
had a month off, so I thought I'd run down and see if 
I could help.” 


What a different man he was from those I knew! 

Big and strong and vividly alive, with the light that 
comes from the sheer joy of strenuous living in his 
dark blue eyes, and slender hands that were more mus- 
cular than a blacksmith’s in their brown shapeliness, 

“It’s good to see you, Don,” I said, trying to appear 


unmoved. “You—you're looking well.” 
EK WERE on my vine-covered front porch and the 
sunlight fell through in splashes of gold on his 
bronzed face and brown hair. It was that lazy hour of 
a summer afternoon when pictures are painted in the 
mind that last to the end of time. 

Don smiled, just as he had as a boy, and caught both 
my hands in his own. 

“Don't, Julianne!” he pleaded, shaking his head. 
“You'd like to make a stranger of me and I won't let 
vou. Did you love—-Farris ?” 

“I never knew,” I replied, forced to truthfulness by 
the steady look in his eyes. 

“Then you didn’t! I suspected it.” Still holding my 
hand, he drew me close to him. 

“Julianne, I hate bad taste in anything, and I know 
vou're in mourning. But I think—if you know I've 
loved you ever since—long ago, it might be that e 


| shook my head and I knew tears were in my eyes. 
“I can't help but tell you—it’s good to hear you say, 
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nu, Don,” T confessed, wondering at the sudden courage 
his presence gave me. 

And then, when we sat down together on the little 
porch hammock, [ uid one c* those things that women 
of my type are forever doing. 1| felt in my heart that ! 
loved Don, and yet I was afraid of the knowledge. 

He told me he loved me. | knew that whatever | 
asked of him he would grant, and | knew I wanted him 
near me | wasn't ready to confess my love for him. So 
! asked him to stay in Colliston. 

“It will be good to have you near,” | tol: him. 

Ile nodded gravely. “I know. If you wish it, | will 
stay,” le said. “I'll send in my resignation tonight.” 


HAT was the beginning. Don surrendered easily. 

Knowing he was there solaced me, made my heart 

laugh when my lips were grave and unmoved. He came 
tv» see me every day and I let him hold my hand. 

But | was afraid. I knew in my heart what love for 

lion would mean. It would mean strange, new worlds 

that frightened my small-town soul. Hardships and 


struggles and the long, long trail that he travelled— 
building things and opening new civilizations. 

That was the way he talked, and though | thrilled 
when | heard his deep, strong voice vibrant with earnest- 


She hated me! In my sudden 


self-contempt I did not blame her. 
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ness and the tove of his work, | shuddered inwardly, 
afraid of what it all would mean to the woman who 
loved him. 

But when he had been in Colliston for six months, 
1 could resist his pleading no longer. 

“You want me here, darling,” he said one night, when 
a silver sickle of a moon peeped through the tangle of 
honeysuckle vines covering the porch. “It’s because 
you love me. Don't be afraid to tell me, Julianne— 
please!” 

1 felt his strong hands on my shoulders and then his 
arms drew me close. Though I tried to choke the 
words back and to escape him, when | looked up into 
his face, I could only whisper 

“[ love you, Donald.” 

Then he kissed me. I felt my whole being struggle 
to rise from the meshes which had held it since child- 
hood. To rise and meet his lips with the message it 
had. Yet it choked it back. 

I was afraid. 

] had made of Don a superman, a sort of Sir Galahad 
whom I knew was always near me, always ready to 
answer my call—a strong. noble knight who loved me 
and who had no faults. I rested secure in his presence 
in Colliston. But beyond that | [Turn to page 106] 
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I trembled violently as my eyes took in the scene. 


me down the white beach of Palm Island one day 

to the north end. There the tide foamed through 
Seminole Sound from the open sea. Across the narrow 
stretch of blue water lay “Lovers’ Island’’-—all pearl and 
emerald in the Florida sun. My dad pointed at the tiny 
isle that was uninhabited save for hungry gulls and 
crying wildcats in the palmetto jungles. 

“Clemmy,” he said, taking my hand in his big rough 
one, “you’re big enough and old enough to know now 
that you mustn't ever go to Lovers’ Island unless you go 
with—with the man you're sure to marry. Understand ? 
You must never set foot on it till then,” he finished, 
his weather-wise eyes searching mine. 

I nodded that I understood. But, of course, I didn't. 


| WAS only a girl of fourteen when my father took 


The Strange Influence 
of the Legend of 


Perhaps It Didn't 
Mean Anything — 
But I Wonder 
Who Else 
Could Have Been 
To Blame 
For What Happened? 


Dad must have realized this because, keeping his eyes 
on me, he asked again if I understood. 

“You said I mustn't ever go to Lovers’ Island unless 
it was with,the man I was sure to marry. But, why, 
Dad? Why can’t |?” I asked, baffled. 

3efore making answer, he looked around as if ther 
were danger of someone overhearing his words. But th 
beach was a sweep of lonely sand. And the sea and the 
wind seemed to be minding their own business. 

“T guess you're old enough to know all about Lovers’ 
Island, gal,” he said at last, his hand closing tighter 
over mine. “You see, it’s been a law among us island 
folks long ‘fore you were born not to let our gals go 
over there ‘less they went with their man-to-be. ~Sea- 
farin’ men believe in signs and superstitions. There’s 
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“I’ve sent for the sky-pilot, and there'll be a weddin’ in the old town tonight,” 
said Dad, tapping his shotgun significant! 


been a bad sign—like a storm shadow—hanging over 
Lovers’ Island ever since it got its name from Janie 
Welch’s experience. And, believin’ in signs, Palm 
Island folks made such a law for our gals.” 


HEN he told me how long, long ago poor Janie 
walked on the beach over there and met a young 
sailor from a strange ship that hove in from a blow. 
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Folks said they were in love. But the folks were partly 
wrong. The sailor didn’t love Janie enough to stay and 
marry her. He put to sea with his ship. Janie stayed 
on till her baby came—then she left. Nobody has ever 
heard of her since. Only couples that are going to marry 
soon ever dare go courting over there. 

“When you see them going to Lovers’ Island, it’s a 
sign that they'll soon be standing before a preacher. 
Clemmy,” my father said. 

“There’s some bewitchment over on that lonely little 
beach,” he went on. “If it cast a spell on poor Janie 
Welch, we think it’ll do the same thing to 
our other gals. 
Clemmy, it’s forbidden country 
till you go with your man that’s 
got my permission to marry 
you.” 
Somehow my fourteen- 
year-old mind _half-un- 
derstood all of the 
strange things Dad 
said down there on 
the white beach. 

I walked back 
home with him 
like a girl who 
has suddenly 
found out that 
there are many 
great things in 
life she had 
never dreamed 
of before. 


ROM the 
sea - grassed 
top of a sand 
dune, I watched 
Jim Withers 
swagger along 
our Palm Island 
beach with his 
big arm around 
Mary Wright's 
slim waist. He 
led her to his 
dory, half-drawn 
upon the spar- 
kling white sand. 
Helping her 
aboard, he 
shoved off. A 
moment later 
Jim was at the 
oars pulling 
j through the blue 
of Seminole 
Sound for Lov- 
ers’ Island across 
the water. 
“They’re’ go- 
ing over to do 
y- their last court- 
ing,” I whis- 
pered inwardly, my eyes following them wistfully. Mary 
and Jim had been in love a long time. He had just come 
back from sea. Now they were going to Lovers’ Island. 
Soon they would be standing before a preacher. That 
was the law of things on our island. 
For almost four years I watched different couples 
go over to Lovers’ Island with indifferent eyes, for I 
knew that it was forbidden land to me. I was too 
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young to think of such things as love and marriage 

But, now. on this green and gold spring morning 
with the song of the sea and the mysterious voice of the 
winds singing in my ears, the sight of Mary Wright and 
her man made me suddenly realize that I was no longer 
a child. I was a woman with a heart eager to know 
the magic that sent Mary and Jim to that island of 
lovers. 

When | saw them pull the dory up on the beach across 
the Sound and walk off arm-in-arm, a swift yearning 
came to my heart that wasshalf like pain. Mary and 
Jim were romance! Something that I suddenly found 
myself wanting with all the might of my eighteen 
years. No longer did I seem too young for love and 
marriage. 


AYBE it was only the wonder of spring that made 
| me stretch my arms out wistfully to the blinding 
sun.. Maybe it was only that that made me clinch my 
hands until the knuckles showed white, for spring had 
just drifted in upon our Florida coast like a soft spell 
of enchantment from the southern seas. But as I stood 
there on the sand dune, it came to me that a change had 
taken place somewhere within me. It was the miracle 
of life that turns a girl into a woman, 

Yet [| knew that romance and love could not come 
to me as | wished it. There were no men on Palm 
Island to bring my sudden dreams of romance true. 
Only Tom Hatch, a big hulking giant, who scared me 
with his bearded face and squinting eyes; Deep-water 
Smith, a fisherman, who smelled of brine and fish; [ke 
Hawkins, the island loafer; and Sam Johnson, only 
thirty, but so ugly babies cried’ when he passed. They 
were the only ones left unmarried—except Jim Withers, 
with his bright blue eyes. And now he was courting 
Mary Wright on Lovers’ Island! 

Turning my back on Seminole Sound, I hurried along 
the beach towards our pine cottage that faced the open 
sea. I tried to forget Lovers’ Island. But I could not. 
The tide’s soft murmuring to the shore and the thrilling 
songs of birds deep in the jungle made me remember. 
Memory swept me back to the day Dad had told me all 
about Lovers’ Island. Certain words ran through my 
mind again, stirring a strange, daring hope in my heart: 

“We can't help believing there’s some sort of bewitch- 
ment over there on that lonely island,” I said to myself, 
repeating his own words. 


UDDENLY a decision flared in my heart. I would 
go to Lovers’ Island that very afternoon, forbidden 
or not. If it held any bewitchment as Dad had claimed, 
maybe in some way it might bring romance into my life. 
There was one half-way logical reason for such a 
fantastic hope on my part. The reason lay in the fact 
that occasionally some of the strange rich people, who 
owned islands north of us, visited Lovers’ Island, fishing, 
hunting and exploring. 


It was about three o’clock by sun time when | dragged 
my skiff high and dry upon the north end of Lovers’ 
Island, where there was little danger of my being seen 
from Palm. I ran along the beach towards the sea with 
the speed of a guilty person trying to escape capture. 
An inner voice kept warning me that I had done wrong. 
Still, the hope of romantic adventure, far-fetched as it 
was, kept up my nefve. 

Now the salt-scented breeze from the east was whip- 
ping my white dress, and I walked bravely among the 
drift logs, stopping here and there to study the initials 
knifed in the water-grained weod. It thrilled me to find 
these signs of lovers on the island of my hopes. 
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The sun was still high in the west when I decided my 
quest had been in vain. Tired, disappointed, I watched 
the calm blue sea ripple against the beach, then foam 
and froth as if in mimic anger. The water suggested 
stimulation and refreshment. I leaned over and untied 
my shoes. Off came my stockings and my clothes. I 
streaked down to the water’s edge, secure in my belief 
that I was alone on the island. I plunged into the sea, 
swimming easily and surely out beyond the last line of 
breakers. 


ATER, thrashing shoreward through the lacey rib- 

bon of breakers, I stopped suddenly in my tracks 
and screamed. <A great hulking man had just ducked 
behind a screen of bushes. To find that a man was on 
the beach watching me, paralyzed me completely. For 
moments [ stood there knee-deep in the frothing sea, 
unable to stir. At last, the power to move returned, 


There never was 
a stranger wed- 
in the flickering 
lamplight of our 
pastor . . 
Dad, his shotgun 
in hand, stood 
a few feet away 
and watched. 


= I plunged back into deep water, fear eating my 
neart. 

It seemed that I waited in the surf wondering 
what to do next. The man had backed off through the 
brush apparently. However, I was afraid he had not 
gone far. But the sun was going down in the west 
bevond the pine and oak tops of Lovers’ Island. Already 
the shadows were beginning to drift in from the open 
sea like opal and purple sails. It was nearing our supper 
time. Dad would me waiting and wondering. Oh, if he 
knew—if he ever caught me! 

I remembered how stern and hard Dad could be in 
anger. Once I had seen him in a fight aboard his smack 
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when a sailor gave him back talk. 1 shuddered at the 
memory of Dad’s terrible strength aroused by anger. 
What would he say and do to me for disobeying him 
this way? 

Another question forced itself upon me. Who was 
the great hulking man I thought was still lurking in the 
brush waiting for me to move? The flashing glimpse of 
him had reminded me of Tom Hatch. I was almost 
sure the man had a beard and squinting eyes! - But, 
still, as far as I knew, Tom Hatch was down to the 
southern end of Palm, fishing. 

At last I dared a few steps shoreward, straining my 


eyes up and down the beach for the slightest sign of the 
man. Again knee-deep in water, I paused. Fear still ate 
like acid in my heart. It was do or die, with twilight 
coming on like a gray, ghostly veil. A desperate littie 
cry parting my lips, I broke into a run, and darted up 
the hard sand with a sinking feeling that hidden eyes 
were watching me. In less time than it takes to tell I got 
into my clothes. The feeling of being watched was like 
quicksilver burning in my veins. I was sitting on a log, 
hurriedly pulling on my stockings and shoes, when a 
crash in the bushes behind made my heart turn over 
with fear. Then the blood froze in my veins. 

A great bearded man, his hairy, ape-like arms 


ve 


swinging, was coming towards me. In that moment I 
would have thanked God had the man been Tom Hatch. 
For Tom would not have dared touch me. But the man 
was not Tom. He was a stranger—bigger, more bearded 
and frightful looking than squinting Tom. I shuddered 
and shrank back on the log with a scream of terror. 

“So, the pretty litthke mermaid’s plumb scared to 
death, eh?” he said tauntingly. 

I was too frightened to do more than shrink back on 
the log and shiver with apprehension. In that moment 
I thought I would surely die right there on Lovers’ 
Island, that had plaved me so false in my search for a 


dream man. My heart stood still as the man canie 
closer. Cowering back in the gray half-light, I waited 
for his next word like a trapped animal. 

“If you don’t want to be seen like I saw you, you 
ought not be runnin’ ’round like a—a young heatiien. 
Where'd you come from anyhow ?” he demanded, turning 


on me. 
| Soe in my state of near collapse I knew the man 
was toying with me—playing with me like a cat plays 
with a mouse before striking. But I figured it was best 
not to aggravate him, so I answered tremblingly : 
“T’m from Palm Island just—just south of here.” 
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“Humph, island gal, eh? Ain't no wonder you're 
so spry in the water. What's yer name?” 

“Clemmy,” I answered, not meaning to give my right 
one, 

“Clemmy,” he said over and over again, shifting his 
seat closer. Again my heart was in my mouth and 
nausea swept over me at the thought that he might 
touch me. 

“Married yet?” he asked, his eyes boring through me, 

“No,” I said. 

“(ught to be,” answered the man impudently. “That 
ain't just hair vou got, Clemmy. It’s silk. Gold silk. 
Them ain't eyes either. They're two drops of the sea 
out yonder, only bluer—-deeper. And lips! Say, Clemmy, 
I ain’t had a kiss from such lips in many moons,” he 
said, catching me in his arms. 

Closer and closer came his hair-matted face. Where 
was my strength that the sun, the wind and the sea had 
given me? Vainly, as his lips 
came closer to mine, I tried 


of God that’s savin’ you. Two people on |’alm seen you 
headin’ for here. When you didn’t come home at dark- 
fall I got worried and asked. I heard about you headin’ 
this way. The rest of the men that came with me are 
waitin’ down the beach now. Hurry, gal, and tell me 
the scoundrel’s name.” 

“I tell vou there isn’t any man, Dad,” I cried. 


H& TURNED on me like I once saw him turn on 
a sailor. His eyes were flashing and his whole 
body trembled. 

“There was a man and I know it. Tell me, Clemmy, 
who is he?” he commanded, his temper about to burst 
its dam. 

I dared not tell him there wasn't any man. He 
wouldn’t believe me, and in his temper he might kill me. 

“His first name’s Jack,” I lied, thinking it would be 
best that way. “I don’t know where he lives. He never 
would tell me.” 

“A young fellow ?” 


to rally my muscles. They 
seemed dead with fear. His 
breath was on my cheeks now. 

“Stop!” L screamed, my 
voice and strength rousing 


[ wrenched one arm free. 
But the giant still had me fast 
by the other. While I kicked, 
and struck at him, he forced 
me around. I was helpless in 
his iron grasp. He made z 
move as if to throw me across 
his shoulder and carry me off 


H' ILDING me half-way 


to his wide shoulders, 
the giant suddenly let me fall 
to the soft yielding sand and 
tore off at top speed. I saw 
this with eyes that were fast 
closing to the gravy dimness, 
while in my ears there was a 
sound of a man’s voice and of 
running feet. My name was 
being lifted high above the 
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themselves at last. H4re you written the story of 
MY BIG PROBLEM for 


I hope you have enjoyed the 
Marrtage stories as much as I have. 
They are certainly inspiring. 

We will publish the most vital 
Problem stories of less than 2,000 
words and will pay fifty dollars for 
every story published. 


Perhaps we can solve your prob- 


“Yes, Dad. Very young 
and big. That’s all I know 
about him.” 

“He'll try to sneak back 
here to see you again. They 
all do when they think the 
trouble’s over. I'll take a shot- 
gun and hide on this island 
till he comes the next time. 
Then he’ll find out what’s.com- 
in’. He'll marry you quicker’n 
I can say Jack Robinson, or 


“Dad,” I cried in more 
alarm, “ he nevér harmed me 
—honest.” 

“Never harmed you!” 
roared back Dad. “What’s a 
man comin’ ’way down here in 
a motor boat to meet an island 
gal for? For nothin’? Gal, 
you can’t shield this young 
scoundrel. Maybe he’s one of 
them rich young dudes from 
them millionaire islands to the 
north of us.” 


F.O T. 


tumult on Dad’s booming 
voice. Then the gray dimness 
turned pitch black and the sounds of tumult died away. 


“Clemmy, you've done a terrible thing coming here 
like this to meet a man.” 

My father’s voice was harsh and grating as my eyes 
fluttered open to a vision of star-clustered heavens. I 
tried to lift myself up and answer him, but | was too 
weak to move. I tried my voice: 

“Daddy, what are you saying? I only came to be 
alone—to look at the island,” I began weakly. 

“Don’t make your sin worse by lying, gal,” he cut in, 
choking back some of his fury. “Like all damn wimmen, 
you'll lie and try to save the man. I know there was 
one here. We found his tracks leadin’ down to the 
beach. We even heard his motor launch when he was 
runnin’ away. He was a big man, gal, judging by his 
tracks. Who in hell is he? Tell me, ’cause [ll find 
him sure as there’s a God above. There'll be no Janie 
Welch in my family.” 

“Oh, Dad!" I cried, feeling as if he had struck me in 
the face with all his might. 

“It ain’t no time for carryin’ on, gal. Tell me his 
name and where he comes from. It's only the Providence 


“No, Dad, I’m sure he isn’t,” 
I said alarmed. But I was 
glad I had lied about the man’s looks. If .the terrible 
giant ever came back and Dad found him, he might be 
mad enough to insist I marry him. 

“Come on, we must be getting back to Palm,” he said 
gruffly, helping me to my unsteady legs. 


HE next morning I watched Dad walk down the 
beach in the burning dawn, a shotgun on his shoul- 
der. He walked with a menacing step. He was bound 
for Lovers’ Island where he was going to wait day by 
day until he found the man I had lied to him about: 
Days passed. Dad walked away every morning with 
his shotgun, shoved off in his dorv, and remained on 
Lovers’ Island till past sundown. Then he would come . 
back to Palm and stride into the house, his jaw set, and 
his eyes staring dead ahead as if he were looking for 
something or someone all the time. The man I had 
lied about, I guess. 
The first of May came and with it a preacher from 
the mainland to marry Mary Wright and Jim Withers. 
jut the wedding did not keep Dad from going off with 
his shotgun that morning to continue the watch. 
As for me I had no heart to go to the wedding. The 
shadow that was upon me had killed all of my thoughts 
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of. romance, and left my heart like a-bleeding, stricken 
thing. All that afternoon, while Palm Island looked upon 
love being pledged to high heaven, | remained indoors 
trving not to think of Jim and Mary. They made me 
remember back to a spring morning when life had seemed 
full of promise and sunlight, instead of despair and 
shadows as it seemed now. 

Two nights later there was a great commotion of voices 
and steps in front of our cottage. before | reached the 
front door something inside of me sounded a warning. 
I sensed that Dad had found a man on Lovers’ Island 
an.l was dragging him home to me. 

For long torturous moments | dared not turn the 
knob and face the advancing tumult. Deep down in 
my heart I was afraid the man might be the hulking 


“Don’t make your sin worse by lyin’, gal . . . Tell me—’cause 
I'll find him sure.” 


giant who had really caught me on Lovers’ Island. If 
it was! 

“(God forbid!” I moaned, pushing forward. 

The door suddenly shot open under my weight. | 
stood on the threshold and trembled like a leaf in a storm 
as my eyes took in the scene. Dad was half-dragging 
and pulling a tall man through the dusk. Far behind 
Dad and his hand-bound prisoner straggled a crowd of 
Palm Islanders. Suddenly my eves focussed on the 
man with Dad. I had forgotten to investigate him 
closely in the flurry of the moment. 

“Thank God!" I moaned, seeing that he was not the 
hulking giant who had caught me on the forbidden 
beach. 


The stranger stood as high as [Turn to page 116| 
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ould You 


Mar ry a 
Sarcastic 


Girl? 


This 1s the Story of a Man Who ts 
Known by Thousands of People. 
IT WILL MAKE YOU THINK. 


HEN I first met Jane she was a beautiful girl, 

with clean-cut features, flashing eves, an active 

mind and a nimble wit. Her snappy repartee 
attracted me almost as much as her personal beauty, and 
| found great sport in some of her brilliant sallies at the 
expense of others—many of them at my own expense. 
I «lid feel that sometimes she cut needlessly, but I said 
to myself that it was only good-natured banter. 

She was undeniably distinctive, but as 1 look back | 
realize that she was not popular. However, I was not 
conscious of this fact and of its significance at the time. 

As I say, she was a striking personality. And she 
still is—striking in more senses than one. However, 
with close association the quality of her personal mag- 
netism apparently blinded me to the things I might have 
seen. Besides, she possessed a whole list of severe vir- 
tues—clear .iness, high principles, a rigid sense of duty, 
particularly for others but also for herself, scrupulous 
honesty, industry and all the other attributes that good 


From the things my wife says all the time, 


women are supposéd to have. Yet in spite of all these 
possessions they may be perfectly terrible persons all 
the same. 

Charity and generosity Jane had, in the sense of giving 
money or sharing. what she had. but as regards the 
motives and conduct of others, she had neither charity 
nor generosity. However, there was some humor in her 
wit, and I came to love her for the good qualities which 
she had and for others which my imagination endowed 
her with. You see, | was ready to love somebody. 

I recall one instance, in our early courtship, when | 
was stung by some cutting thing that she said and I 
expressed some sort of protest—-you see, | squirmed even 
then. I asked her if she didn’t think that she often hurt 
people's feelings needlessly by her witticisms ? 

“Well, vou know, it’s the truth that hurts,” she re- 
plied, evidently enjoying her own rejoinder. “Don't 
you believe in the truth?” 

Before | had time to think out her misleading question 
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the children naturally get the impression their father is a pretty worthless specimen of his kind. 


I replied that I did. Then she went on with a gleam: 

“1 think that the truth is good for people,” her eyes 
sparkling. 

“Even when it hurts?” 

“Why, yes, that’s just when it does them the most 
good. There is nothing underhanded in me, George, 
you'll tind that out. I believe in brutal frankness.” 

I knew it. I had felt the kick of it more than once. 

“But don’t you think,” I ventured, “that what you call 
brutal frankness is something more like frank brutality ?” 

She laughed at this. “Well, it doesn’t matter what 
you call it so long ds it is the truth. And the truth is 
good for people.” 

So it seems that I had been on the trail of the truth 
about her attitude even in those early days, but I did 
not follow it up. I was so crazy about her by this time 
that I gave her credit for the best of motives. And 
besides, what she said about the truth was all very 
plausible. It is true that she was not, and even now is 
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not underhanded. But a little more kindness and a little 
less truth sometimes makes a better human mixture, as 
I have found to my sorrow. 

If I could have known what I know now! There is in 
particular one big, fundamental principle of human 
nature that applies not only to the quality of sarcasm 
but to all other -traits and tendencies as well. This big 
truth is that as people grow older they become ever more 
and more like themselves. Personality does not change, 
but becomes more sharply defined. 

Certain traits may be hardly apparent in youth, being 
somewhat in embryo, covered up by others. But they 
grow on one. The ruts get deeper. If John is inclined 
to be close with his money in his youth, depend upon it 
that he will become more and more stingy as time goes 
on—and that within twenty years of married life he will 
be as tight as a Pullman car window. He is the same 
John Smith, only more so. If he is comfortably careless 
in the matter of his clothes, then he will grow ever more 
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We always get on better 

after one of these fights 

‘ But it is not long 

before she is ready to 

break forth with some 
fresh sarcasm. 


loose and sloppy, until slovenliness is the only name for 
it. If he is high tempered, he will gradually grow more 
violent. And if a girl has a sarcastic tongue, let me 
assure you that it will grow sharper and more cruel 
as the vears go by. 

Did you ever see a baby kitten that you thought was 
the cutest thing in the world, apart from a human baby ? 
Pretty little kitten, graceful, playful, with eyes full of 
wonder! So vou love it a little, take good care of it, 
give it cream to drink and eventually bring it up to full 
grown cathood. In time vour little darling grows into 
a battle-scarred veteran of backyard warfare, staying 
out all night, yowling, fighting and keeping the neighbor- 
hood awake. He is no longer cute. He is tough and 
dirty, and doesn’t seem fo care about keeping himself 
clean. tle is a nuisance. 

Now, the sarcastic tongue of a pretty girl makes me 
think of that cute little kitten. In girlhood it seems quite 
pert and snappy, but as time goes on it grows into some- 
thing that is anything but lovely. For the qualities of 
mind that in the beginning express themselves as sar- 
casm are later expressed, especially in married life, in 
endless mocking, jeering and sneering. Soon this be- 
comes so habitual that one hears nothing else. There 


comes a time when no matter what you do, and 
no matter what you say, the reaction is always 
derision in some form. 

In my own married life with Jane, the 
transition from plain sarcasm to these other 
forms of the same “brutal frankness” was, like 
the growth of the cute little kitten into the 
snarling, fighting tom-cat, 2 gradual one. | 
hardly realized just what was taking place, and 
| am sure that Jane was not conscious of it. 
In her own eyes there was never anything 
wrong with her conduct. There was always 
some way to justify anything she said. 

If one protested, she would exclaim, “Well, 
that’s the truth, isn’t it?” 


ND yet, with all her attempted justifica- 
tion of her cutting, stinging flings as being 
the truth, it gradually became clear to me that 
she actually had very little concern for the real 
truth. She simply lashed out in accordance 
with her feelings. Verhaps she thought that 
what she said was truth, or half-truth or a little 
bit truth. But of course it was really only her 
own interpretation, bitter or resentful, of 
whatever it happened to be. At any rate, she 
developed a positive genius for distortion. She 
would take any remark, or any situation, and 
twist it into an unfavorable light. 
When, for instance, on one occasion I ex- 
pressed the need for caution and care when 
driving the car, she leaped like a flash to the re- 
mark that I was always afraid. Then to make 
it a little stronger, she called me a coward. 

If I should say that I would like to drive over to 
see my friend Walter B., on a Sunday afternoon, 
she would come back at me with the fling that it 
was not Walter that I wanted to see but that 
moon-faced vamp that he called his wife—with 
her dresses cut so indecently low and always 
posing for my benefit. And if I tell a funny 
story at dinner when we have guests. she never 
fails to put in, sarcastically, “Now, tell your other 
one, dear!” 

If she happens to see me putting on my clean 
shirt and collar, as I do every morning, irre- 
spective, she wants to know who [| am prinking 
for. Presumably some tea party, chorus girl or 
widowed adventuress. She doesn't know that men have 
work to do. If business keeps me downtown late in 
the evening, there is always some crack about that. 


HERE used to be times when my old affectionate im- 

pulses would assert themselves. Occasionally she 
would respond to this,almost purring like a pussy-cat,and 
indeed it was this element that kept us together in those 
carly vears. But most of the time, and more frequently 
as the years went on, she would turn upon me with 
apparent disgust and object to what she called my 
“pawing her.” How she “hated to be pawed over.” 

()f course her characterization of my attentions was 
fully as offensive to me as my affection apparently was 
to her. And so there came a time when | no longer 
sought to annoy her in this way. I did not dare to 
touch her—and ultimately had little desire to do so. 
Of course the result of that, again. was that she mis- 
construed my inattentions to mean that I was finding 
some outlet for my affection elsewhere. This was the 
source of unending taunts and sneers upon that score. 

But to make matters worse, in this particular respect, 
Jane applied the same derisive characterizations to any 
and all manifestations of my [Turn to page 108] 
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ELEN BOLTON has scored a personal triumph in 


the musical comedy “‘My Girl,” which made the 
r bd Vanderbilt Theatre a lively place on crisp winter nights. 
my She simply enjoys gazing at Broadway over her shoulder. 
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VONNE GREY adds the charm of her personality 
to George White’s ‘“‘Scandals”’ this season, and in 
creases the entertainment by means of her dancing. 
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EGGY SHANNON’S beauty has carried her from 
the ‘‘Follies’” to the more permanent fame of illus- 
tration. 
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“Ha, ha! You, 
Senorita—a 
lady!”’ 


It Wasn't a Natural 
Longing That Made Me Seek 
The Great Hacienda. 

It Was a Blood Red Ruby 


—and a Book. 


my heart. I feel a great pity, rather—pity for the 

girl I was before it happened. Pity, too, for 
poor Joe Ellis and what he suffered, and pity for Juan 
Valencia alone in that beautiful, shadow-filled house of 
his in St. Augustine. 

Life for me started in a little well-scrubbed flat 
over my father’s Spanish restaurant near West Broad- 
way, New York. My mother I hardly remember. 
She died when I was very young, and she always played 
an inconspicuous part under my father’s sullen, domi- 
neering influence. My childhood birthdays stand out 
like little rounded milestones in my memory—especially 
the fifth That was the first time I heard the name 
Valencia spoken with pride and was shown that to be 
a Valencia carried with it responsibilities greater than 
eating and sleeping and playing. 


A S I look back upon it all, there is no bitterness in 


My grandfather had called me to him that morning 
while my father was down in the restaurant waiting 
on his patrons. He put aside his grim, forbidding 
silence and took me within the circle of his arm. 

“Maria,” he said, and young as I was something 
in the desperate sadness of his gaze frightened me, 
“we have named you Maria Valencia. It is not fit that 
you play in the street with the Murphys and the Finkle- 
steins and the Klapetskis. Pretty soon you will be able 
to help your father below. Until then you must stay 
here with your grandfather—like a little lady.” 

Fascinated, I had watched him take a ring from his 
finger and tie it around my neck with a ribbon. 

“This is the Valencia ruby,” he had said queerly. 
“It is the color of blood and danger. Keep it safe, 
Chiquita. It may bring you luck.” . 

From that moment I knew I was more than the 
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.daughter of the owner of the “Cadiz Gardens.” J] knew 
I was a.Valencia. 

T WAS on my sixteenth birthday, long after my 

grandfather's death, that my father gave me, hand- 
somely bound in gold embossed leather, a “History of 
the Valencia Fam- 
ily in America” 
——Volumes I and 
Ili. Volume II 
had been missing. 
When I asked 
him where the 
second, volume 
was, he had 
smiled sourly and 
told me not to 
look a gift horse 
in the face. My 
father was a vio- 
lent man who did 
not stand much 
questioning. 

But seeing the 
history of our 
family so beauti- 
fully bound and 
reading of its 
grandeur, I won- 
dered and_ both- 
ered myself overt 
the inequality of 
life. Why should 
a certain young 
Juan Valencia be 
mentioned in those 
heavy tomes—and 
myself, also a 
Valencia, be ig- 
nored? Why 
should he be liv- 
ing in romantic 
elegance in the 
very house built 
by our common 
ancestor in 1738, 
while I was learn- 
ing how to run a 
restaurant near 
West Broadway? 

It was these 
questions, unan- 
swered, that led 
me on through six dissatisfied, hard-working years—to 
my last night as owner and proprietress of “The Cadiz 
Gardens.” 

As if it were yesterday, I remember that night. All 
the warm Spanish blood in my veins throbbed as I sat 
on my high stool behind the cashier’s desk and watched 
the storm raging outside. Wind, snow, sleet-—they 
beat against the windows, dimming the glass, swirling 
through the dim street. Beside me in a pitcher were 
some red roses. I was conscious of a deep scorn as | 
touched the bright petals with my fingertips. To- 
morrow, I told myself, | would be on my way to a 
land of roses-—roses and birds and strange tropical 
trees. These flowers were Joe Ellis’s parting gift— 
bah! Half-faded things, bought at the little florist on 
West Br -adway under the elevated station. There was 
no sweet ess or fragrance in them for me. 

From .he drawer in front of me I took out my hand- 
bag and looked inside. There it was—-my ticket, a long 


1 was a Valencia. As good blood ran in my viens as did in his! 


strip of pale green paper bearing the magic word “St. 
Augustine.” That was going to be the key that would 
open up to me the realm of unanswered questions. 

“So this is your last night, Seforita?” 

A man thrust a limp dollar bill through the wicket. 

“T shall miss the Cadiz Gardens. And you,” he added, 
gallantly. 

“Many thanks, 
Setior. Adios.” 

“Adios, Seiio- 
rita.” 

I watched him 
as he walked to- 
ward the door, 
turned up the col- 
lar of his coat 
and plunged out 
into the storm. 
He had been a 
regular patron of 
the Gardens ever 
since my father’s 
day. And _ here 
he was walking 
out of the door 
beneath the 
swinging sign with 
“The Cadiz Gar- 
dens” on it—that 
tomorrow would 
be sold to any old 
junk man _ who 
wanted  it—and 
out of my life. | 
sighed; and then 
I laughed as | 
said to myself 
that life would 
really begin for 
me tomorrow. 

Only one pa- 
tron remained. | 
looked suspicious- 
ly at him as he 
sat with his back 
toward me, 
slouched down in 
his chair, his head 
bent gloomily for- 
ward. An_ un- 
lighted cigar, bit- 
ten raggedly at 
the end, lay for- 
gotten on the edge of his plate with its untouched food. 

It was Joe Ellis, waiting for a few last words with 
me alone, gloomy because he knew his words would 
affect me less than the weather reports in the evening 
paper. “Increasing Northerly Winds, with Snow.” 
Well, I was going where winter winds and snow never 
came. And Joe Ellis’s attentions—bah! I had nothing 
in my heart for the man but scorn. In my mind he was 
linked with the Murphys, and the Finklesteins, and the 
Klapetskis of my childhood. 

Descending from my stool, I walked out into the room 
and turned off a gas jet. I hoped this would hurry 
Joe Ellis. 

He saw me in the mirror beside him and gave a short 
laugh. 

“T can take a hint, Sefiorita,” he said. “I’m going.” 

Then he rose clumsily and came over to where I 
stood. His voice was harsh when he spoke again. 

“f'm glad you're going,” he said. “While you are 


here I cannot keep away. ‘Perhaps now that you are 
going, | can have some peace.” 

I made an impatient motion away from him. “I hope 
vou can, my friend.” Would he never go, | wondered, 
and let me have some peace? He and his burning eyes 
and his roses—-I was sick to death of them. 

“Will you start up a business down there?” 

“No.” I straightened. “Don’t you understand? 1 
have made money enough.” 

His face was as white as the snow that beat against 
the windows in large, furious flakes, and his voice was 
harsher than before. 

“What will you do with yourself? Make some other 
man 

“Some other man, always ‘some other man!” | 
interrupted him angrily. “Do you think I have nothing 
but men in my mind, Joe Ellis?” 

Outside the storm raged, and a trolley car on West 
Broadway passed the corner clanging its bell noisily 
above the roar of the wind. 

“What will you do without men, without a business ?” 

“T am a Valencia. I shall do what those other 
Valencias do—enjoy myself.” I was very haughty that 


“Will you allow me to look at it, Senorita? .. . 


night as | drew myself up to my full height and faced 
poor Joe Ellis there in the almost deserted restaurant. 
“T shall become a lady, Joe Ellis,” I said. 

He stared at me hungrily, looking like a forlorn 
famished dog deprived of the one bone in the world he 
wanted most. 

“A lady!" He spat out the word as if he hated it. 
“A lady! Ha, ha! You, Sefiorita—a lady!” 


HE waiters grouped together in the back part of the 
room shrugged their shoulders as they heard him. 
“Joe Ellis, he very angry when he laugh like that,” they 
whispered. “The Seforita—she better look out.” But 
I was not afraid. I walked over to the door and, with 
a jerk, pulled it open. The storm leaped in at me. 
“Son of a pig!” I hissed, standing straight against 
the wind. “Get out of here. I have had enough from 
you!” 
“And | from you.” He laughed wildly. “A lady! 
Adios, Lady Sefiorita. 1 will have peace now.” 
Still laughing, he walked by me and out into the 


street. 
Left alone, | put him from my mind. What place 


I ain superstitious about this ruby.” 
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“This gentleman”—what a world of sarcasm 1 put into the word—“‘and I have finished our conversation.” 


had Joe Ellis in the mind of a Valencia? To- 
morrow it would be as if he and the Cadiz Gardens 
together had never existed. I was going to the land of 
the Fountain of Youth, of Ponce de Leon, of that first 
Juan Valencia, Ponce’s friend and grandee of Spain. 
The mirror before me showed my eyes soft, like rich 
brown velvet. 

I smiled as I thought of St. Augustine. Narrow, 
paved streets, houses of cochina and gray and yellow 
stone, with overhanging balconies low above the street, 
and flower-filled courtyards—bougainvillea, Cherokee 
roses, jessamine, honeysuckle. And a Valencia returned 
to her own! 

“The call of the blood,” | murmured. “Maria Valen- 
cia, going home.” 


M*. TRIP down, my arrival in St. Augustine, my 
impressions of the old city—all were as I had 
expected. I had engaged a room at a hotel built like 
a Spanish palace. And as | walked down the steps into 
the court where a fountain played, giving out cool 
ripples of sound, and where the stone flagging sparkled 
like jewels in the Florida sunlight, I felt that at last 
I had come into my own. Unconsciously, I looked down 
at the fingers of my right hand, on one of which glowed 


the Valencia ruby; and unconsciously, | straightened. 

In answer to my note, Sevior Jaan Valencia, men- 
tioned in Volume Ill of the “History of the Valencia 
Family in America,” had come to call and was waiting 
for me down below in the courtyard. 

In my chic white dress from Fifth Avenue, I felt that 
never had the Cadiz Gardens been further away from 
me and never had my Spanish blood run more freely 
in my veins than at this moment. I saw him, a tall 
man waiting alone a few feet away. My head, with its 
masses of black hair under my broad-brimmed, slightly 
tilted white hat, lifted itself proudly. Was I not about 
to take my place among the Valencias? 

Joe Ellis had laughed when I had called nuit a 
lady. I wished he could see me now. 

The tall man had risen and stood, hat in hand, wait- 
ing for me. His eyes met mine. I saw pride of race 
looking out at me, and my own pride surged up to 
answer it. 

“Setior Valencia?” | murmured. 

He bowed—a graceful bending of the body from the 
hips. 

“Senorita,” he replied. 

His voice was like delicately colored silk—soft, low in 


tone, impossible of discord, I felt [Turn to page 94 ]. 
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Here Are The Plain 
Facts About 
How a Newspaper 
Man Battered 
His Way to Happiness. 


Another Marriage Story 


AM a newspaper man —God pity their wives! | 
am rated as a very good newspaper man. That 
can mean only one thing—a nature that craves 
adventure. The clang of the fire-engine bell; the wild 
ride on a patrol-ambulance to answer an emergency call 
perhaps a murder, or mayhe just a frightened woman 
who * ‘heard a noise”—they are wine and strong drink 
to me! 
And my whole heart can be in my work only when 
| am on a morning paper, working at night. 

What place has a wife in a life like that ? 

There is another reason why | was handicapped in 
the art of being a good husband. 1 was an only child, 
spoiled until I was twelve. Then my mother died 
| grew up “downtown.” | was my own boss and had 
what | wanted even to working for it, if necessary. I 
was always careful, however, not to do anything that 
would hurt the heart of my father, for he was the best 
daddy a boy could want. I loved my dad and myself 
You understand what | mean. 

The vear I met my wife, | was holding down a news- 
I hadn't been there long 


paper position in a small city. 
and holding 


before | was working six nights a week 
hands with the mayors stenographer on Sunday nights. 
My city editor, and the best friend 1 ever had. used to 
laugh with me and at my love affairs as we sipped coffee 
in Tom's café in the early morning hours after the paper 
had been put to bed. 

“Well,” he'd muse—and | knew he was in for some 
sarcastic, teasing remark—“you'll keep on until you 
find yourself married and wondering how it happened. 
Then the wedding bells will be remembered as the toll 
of vour life sentence. You'll find yourself wishing to 
Heaven you were free again; and knowing well you'd 
die of lonesomeness if you were! A man’s a fool to 
marry. ‘Wish I had it all before me again, knowing 
what I do. I'd never marry. But how I love my wife!” 

And don't think he didn't! I never saw a more 
devoted couple.. But in Hal’s breast waged the eternal 
conflict of heart against adventurous nature-—his nature 
had led him six times around the world and into strange 
places. “ut his heart always won the battle—a faithful 
woman’s love gave it strength. 

| would reassure Hal I’d never marry. “No wedding 
knells for me,” I'd retort. “Besides, I wouldn't like 
rice down my coat collar.” 

Then I met Flo. Saw her walking down the street 
one afternoon with three other girls. Two hours later 


Odds 


Gamble 


had managed an 
told her of my love. 
engaged. 

She was not of age, but | promised to wait and always 
be as near her as possible. That promise took me over 
four states, but I thank God today that it did! 


“Three days later I had 
Three weeks later we were 


O'S father is a traveling man—and believe me he 
and his family traveled. So did I. We. finally 
reaclted the same city at the same time and I boldly 
obtained a room and board at the place where they were 
staying, despite the fact that her mother secretly opposed 
my suit. Like all mothers, she had visions of her 
daughter marrying “money and social position.” She 
laughed at a marriage based only on love. She believed 
it was proper to marry the man one loved, but to be 
careful and never love a man unless he was wealthy. 
wasn't. 
I had a position on an afternoon paper. Flo and | 
were together every evening. We had our meals to- 
gether all the time. Because I had to go to work early 


each morning, she would rise before the others and 
come down to have breakfast with me. For eight months 
we lived under the same roof. 

And those eight months were the [Turn to page 8o | 
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“Upon my word!” burst sharply from Miss Woollen. 


FTER a very good supper at my little friend’s 
A tiny apartment, the three of us went to the best 

theater Reno afforded. Miss Woollen directed 
“Rachie” to the farthest of the three chairs, puiting 
herself, with a maddening air of ownership, in the one 
next to me. 

Now and then I peered across the large expanse of 
Miss Woollen and my heart warmed to that sweet, 
beaming little face, wistful even when it smiled. I felt 
as | had felt when I saw her first, that the girl had some 
sorrow which she was bearing. Hiding “a broken love 
affair,” maybe, that she had come here to forget. If 
there was not something, why should she be here in 
Reno, alone except for her old school teacher ? 

At dinner Miss Woollen had spoken of Rachie’s 
father, who was evidently alive and in very comfortable 
circumstances. 

I don’t think that my feeling about my little gypsy, as 
I loved to call her, was curiosity. I didn't want to find 
out any secrets she might have, but because I wasn't 


Here In Reno [ 


Little 


Sweet- 


Time Plays With 
kate— And Often 
Changes It, As 


Jerry Learns In 


Part Two 
of the Story 


May I Come To You? 


very happy. myself, | sympathized with her trouble, if 
she had one. I had the kind of longing a man does 
have to do something good for a dear little girl with a 
heartbroken face and the eyes of a hurt deer. God 
knows, the burden of my Reno divorce had not quite 
warped my sympathies for another's troubles. 

I caught the stage back to Crystaltow I found it 
nearly filled with my mates from the sawmill. who had 
been into Reno trying to squeeze a little fun out of life 
at the expense of their beauty sleep. 


N MONDAY morning Miss Woollen wa_ back in 
time for school, and as supper that evening at Mrs. 
Myron’s boarding house, she made no reference to 
Rachie. Perhaps in bravado, I brought up the subject 
myself. 
“Miss Brown has a very pretty speaking voice,” I 
said. “I'd like to hear her sing.”’ 
“I dare say she'll be pleased to have you do so some 
time or other if you come to see us again,” replied the 
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As I bent down over 
her, she looked ecstatic 
—with a lovely, magic 


happiness too exquisite 
to last 
lady. “She has one of those deep contraitos. I dislike 


them very much. It’s as if a woman sang baritone! 
And Rachie hasn't had the advantage of such ves 
as she could get in the East, of course. 

Several days went on, as other days had gone, before 
I.met the gypsy girl again. 1 had learned in Revo that 
she had obtained—through “influence,” Miss Woollen 
had been careful to explain—a position as treasurer for 
a mining company. No doubt she was kept fairly busy. 
but her evenings must be free, and I wished she would 
come out to Crystaltown once more. She didn’t appear, 
however, and I wasn't asked by Miss Woollen to dine 
again with them at the apartment at the end of the 
week. 

(ne evening I got especially desperate and jumped 
on the stage for Reno. As soon as | got there, I 
telephoned to Miss Brown at her apartment. 

“This is Jerry Kirkwood,” I said, delighted when | 
got her answering “Hello!” 

“I’m in town for the evening. 
with me and go to a movie or something? 
glad if you would!" 

“Why!” the girl answered as if surprised. “That's 
very kind of vou. But I've had a little meal here alone, 
so I couldn't eat again. I'd love to give you something, 
though, if vou cared to drop in. I'd joi you in a cup 
of coffee, and then we could talk about the movie 


Would you have dinner 
I'd be so 
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whether to go or not,” .her voice came. sottly. 

I said I wouldn't trouble her for food, as she wouldn't 
dine out. I'd get something to eat in a ‘hurry and come 
round for the coffee. 


S THE girl opened the door of the flat for me, her 
little face lit up with pleasure, showing how small 
a thing was needed for her momentary happiness. 

“This is fun!” she exclaimed. “Did Miss Woollen 
send you?” 

“She did not,” said I. “‘And she doesn’t know that 
I've come! Not that she’d care a red cent; why should 
she? But I thought if you'd let me call, it would be just 
wonderful to hear vou sing with that voice our good 
Miss Woollen doesn't like. I’m sure I would!” 

Rachel Brown raised her eyebrows, which drooped 
down at the outer corners, like the big, soft eyes them- 
selves. 

“Is that the way you talk about her? Our good Miss 
Woollen 

“Why not?” I laughed. “She is good, isn’t she?” 

“Of course. But—well, somehow—it sounds almost 
as if—you were making a tiny little bit of fun of her.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” I said. “I wouldn't make fun 
of her for anyttung. It would be caddish and disloyal. 
Miss Woollen is very kind and intelligent, almost too 
intelligent sometimes at dinner, when a chap is fagged 
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and a ten-hour day of work. But she’s not young, and 
| am—at least I feel so. And it’s natural I should try 
for a chance at getting to know you without Miss 
Woollen sort of bossing the situation and taking charge 
of it. Isnt it?” 

‘Why, ves—it would be, perhaps. But—but I thought 
you-——"" The girl stopped, and bit her lip with those 
small teeth of hers that were as white and close set as 
kernels of young corn. 

“You thought I what?” 

“That you admired Miss Woollen—particularly.” 

“Good Lord, what do you mean? You can't have 
thought I was in love with the woman? I'm no boy, 
but she—why, she must be fifty if she’s a day!” 

T DID seem strange to me. But—well, almost any- 

thing can happen, I suppose.” 

“That couldn't. What gave you the idea I had bats 
in the belfry?” 

“To tell the, truth, I’m afraid poor Miss Woollen 
believes——"" , 

“She can’t!” I exploded. “Did she say I’d made love 
to her? Because if she did it’s a lie. Sorry! But that 
would come out!” 

“She didn't say just those words. But the poor thing 
is so happy. It's making her young again.” 

“She’s mustn’t be happy on those lines,” I said, 
“though she can be as young as she can make herself 
for all | care. But I’m afraid she’s one of those elderly 
beauties who can’t learn from their mirror that their 
day is over, and that any man who looks at them isn’t in 
love. I don’t flatter myself that she cares a snap of -her 
finger for me, but I suppose even I am better than no 
ene to a dame of that type, and anyhow———” 

“Anyhow she'll be furious at vou for coming to 
see me” 


It's none of her business!” 

“We've just taken this place together, and she can 
make life pretty disagreeable for me.” 

“I mustn't come and see you again, then?” | said 


“Let her be! 


“That will be’a disappointment to me. I should have 
liked to have you for a friend if you'd been willing. 
I’m a bit lonely here, and I thought possibly you might 
he too. I felt somehow as if we had things in common. 
But never mind. I won't be selfish. Rather than you 
should be hounded by a jealous old hen who wants you 
to have all the work while she has all the fun, I'll keep 
out of your way in the future.” 


ACHEL laughed her soft laugh. She never laughed 
loudly or suddenly. Even her mirth was gentle. 
almost apologetic. 

“*Hounded by a hen’ is good!” she chuckled. 

I chuckled too. “Fine literary effort of mine! But | 
meant what | said. This one evening can’t hurt, can it, 
now I'mhere? And I'll be grateful if you'll let me stay 
awhile with you. All the same, you mustn't even do 
that if you don’t want to.” 

“I do want to,” the girl almost whispered. 
to very much.” 

I caught at the admission. | felt more than ever, witl 
something like a heart pang, that I needed this little 
friend to brighten my dark months of dull probation, 
and I wasn't going to give her up if she needed me a 
bit too! 


“T want 


She let me help cook our dinner, and we spent blissful, happy 
hours together unknown to Miss Woollen . . . I felt not the least 
guilty, though good, soft-hearted little Gypsy suffered a few pangs. 


| — 


“Why turn me down, then?” | pleaded my cause. 
‘What harm does it do to Miss Woollen, if we two 
choose to be f .ends and see each other sometimes 
without being forever under her nose?” 

“No harm,” admitted Rachel. 

“Well, now that we are friends, are you going to 
prove it by singing to me?” 

She got up in that obedient, childlike way she had, and 
went from the table, where we had been drinking our 


When I put her into 

the warm caboose, the 

picture of her remained in 

my mind, painted in soft 
browns. 


black coffee and smoking a few cheap 
cigarettes, to the piano. 
“What shall I sing?” she asked. 
“Do you know a song out of some musical 
comedy or other called ‘My Little Gypsy Sweet- 
heart’ ?” 
“Oh, yes! I have it here. But it’s not very grand 
music, you know.” 
“I don’t want grand music. I want that!” 

“All right; you shall have it, Captain.” 

“T must be Jerry for you, if we're going to be pals,” 
I said. 

“Jerry’s a nice name. I’m Rachel for you—if you like. 
I'm tired of being in a strange place where to almost 
everyone I’m ‘Miss Brown.’ ” 

“There’s something else I’d rather call you than 
Rachel,” I informed her. 


“Is there? What, I wonder?" [Turn to page 101] 
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“4 kellow That's 
tone Has 

to Have Something 
to Love, 


or Hell Go Crazy.” 


T WAS up in the Klondike that | fell in love with 

Jim Hurd’s wife. Jim was a chechako, a pilgrim, 

a tenderfoot. And I—well. | was an old sour- 
dough, who came to this part of the country in the 
spring of nineteen-four, and hadn't had brains enough 
to get outside since. 

They say a fellow that’s alone most of the time has to 
have something to love, or hell go crazy. 1 don't know. 
It's funny that way—a fellow changes after he's been 
in the country awhile. 

Now take Jim Hurd, for instance, he had to talk. 
Take the nights while we were sitting around the camp- 
fire, just before we'd turn in, when the coals would 
commence to pale and glow by turns, and the Northern 
Lights would get brighter and brighter--then was when 
Jim would talk. 

At first | didn’t pay much attention. I'd got so used 
te being alone that my ears weren't accustomed to 
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listening. They'd listen so long, and then, first thing 
I'd know, I'd be thinking about ‘something else and not 
having any idea about what he was talking about. 

Jim Hurd was unlucky. For two years | was partners 
with him and we hardly made grub—not even wages. 
As soon as we quit—— 


ELL, I'm coming to that. What I'm getting at 

now is the way Jim would talk around the camp- 

fires when we were in the open, and over the stove in the 
cabin when it'd be seventy-five below outside—the frost 
snapping and the axe so brittle vou'd have to warm it up 
before you dared to strike a blow. At first he talked a 
lot. He talked about the things that wasn't on his mind, 
in order to keep from talking about the things that were. 
It kept getting harder and harder for Jim to keep 
from really spilling what was on his mind. Then he 
got so he'd almost come right out with it. He'd open 
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his mouth and lean forward, and his eye would kindle. 
And then, almost as he opened his mouth, he’d get con- 
trol of himself and start talking as fast as a telegraph— 
talking about something that he wasn’t really interested 
in. 

I didn’t know what it was that he was getting ready 
to spill, but I knew it'd come if I just give it a chance. 
Being up in the Klondike that way gives a man patience. 
He gets so he has vulimited faith in things working out 
all right, if he only gises "em a chance. A man has to 
learn to wait in the long nights when there’s a month 
or more you hardly see the sun, and everything's frozen 
up solid. 

That’s the trouble with outsiders, they can’t wait. 
When they come inside they want to make their pile 
right then. They can't take the time to learn the country, 
they can’t even educate themselves to the fact that gold- 
mining’s hard work. 


“‘When the well-dressed 
man came along that 
night ... I slipped 
back into the shadows 
and held my gun on 
him quite a spell.” 


Finally, I knew 
Jim Hurd was go- 
ing to spill some- 


thing that night. 
For instance, he 
sat for half an 


hour without say- 
ing a word. That 
was unusual. It 
showed that he was 
getting quieted 
down to things. 
He began low 
and quiet like. Out- 
side the air was 
splitting with the 
cold, every- 
thing was deathly 


quiet—still and 
dark. 
Jim Hurd was 


telling me about his 
wife. 

I listened for a 
while, and then I 
began to get sort of 
warm and dreamy. 
Once he’d started, 
he just turned it 
all loose. I could 
hardly get him to 
bed that night. 

After that it was 
very time we d get sitting around the 


a regular thing. 
fire, Jim would sit quiet for awhile, and then he'd begin 
talking in a low voice—talking about his wife. 
Most of the tenderfeet go through that stage. 
they talk about gold, gold, gold, then they get to talking 


First 


about women. When a man starts talking about women 
out there in the big open, you can tell pretty quick what 
there is to him. I’ve often wondered how much of a 
man’s real character comes of his attitude toward 
women. Maybe it’s the other way round—and the 
real men, the big men, have a sort of reverence that 
comes from their nature, while the flashy, shallow, little 
men have to look at women in their own warped, selfish 
way. 

Anyhow, Jim Hurd never outgrew the stage of being 
lonesome and talking about his wife. He wasn’t cut out 
for a prospector anyway. All he wanted gold for was 
to make his wife happy. He didn't care about gold for 
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the good times he'd have, nor for the things he could 
buy. All he wanted was to make his wife happy. 

He'd known her ever since they were kids. They'd 
been sweethearts for three or four years before they 
were married. He'd made a little stake, but it had been 
so slow growing that they’d decided to take the stake 
and have Jim take a chance prospecting. Of all the 
fool decisions! Oh, well, we see lots of tragedies here in 
the gold-fields. 


* THE course of the winter I got to know Jim 
Hurd's wife pretty well. I knew her ways, her dis- 

position, her moods, what she liked to eat—all about her. 

She was a slender, clean-limbed girl; blue eyes that 

showed just a trace of shadow at times, thick, chestnut 

hair, and a creamy skin. She'd been the belle of the 

town before she married, and when she and 

Jim went into a restaurant in the city they 

attracted lots of attention. She was quite a 

dreamer, and when it began to get dark 

she'd always sit for awhile before putting 

the lights on. That little hour at twi- 

light was a religion with her. She'd sit 

at the window, looking toward the 

west, just watching the light fade 

out of the sky. There she would 

sit until it got quite dark, then 

she’d turn on the lights, and 

there’d be tears in her eyes. 

That was what worried Jim 

Hurd. Why did she cry a 

little bit when the light of 

the day faded out in the 

west? Jim didn’t think 

she was unhappy. It 

wasn’t that—he just 

didn’t know what 

it was. He'd ask 

her and she'd 

just smile a bit, 

blink the tears 

away, start the 

phonograph and 

become as cheer- 

ful light- 
hearted as a 

little girl. It'd 
always pass over 
that quick. But 
every night 
there'd be the 
sitting quiet in 
the dark, and 
then the tears. 

I guess they’re 
right in what 
they say about a 
man having to have £ 
something to love. %. 
As for me, I was just 
an old gold-grubber. TI 
hadn't seen a real woman 
for years. My toes had been 
frost-bitten, and the cold had 
sort of tanned my skin ’way down 
deep. 

I wasn't a ladies’ man, not by a long ways—yet | fell 
in love with Jim Hurd’s wife. 

I never knew when I did it. It was one of those 
things that sort of grow. I got so I looked forward to 
the time when we'd have the dishes washed up, and Jim 
would sit around the fire and talk about his wife. 


Of course, after awhile it got so that he didn't say 


anything new. It was the same thing over and cver. 

J got so that I knew everything about his courtship, all 
the little incidents—the first time he'd kissed her. Then 
the night under the big oak up on Sutter's Flat when she 
said she’d marry him; and the time they had the little 
spat over the red-headed girl that came to visit Sarah 
Jenkins. I knew it all. : 

I guess Jim must have known that I'd fallen in love 
with her. He never said much about that, but he must 
have seen. In fact, he was proud of it. Mind you, I'd 
never seen the lady. She might have known that Jim 
had a partner, might have even known what his name 
was, but that was all. She didn’t know me, and I didn’t 
know her—except through Jim. 

Finally | got to know her better than Jim did. 1 
began to understand her. I can't tell why it is, 

but there’s something about being out close 

to nature the way we old prospectors 

are. We get to fecl things. That’s 

the way it was about Jim Hurd’s 

wife. I began to understand 

her and to feel why it was 

she always sat quiet at 
dusk that way. 


I couldn’t tell 


“He’d lean for- 
ward and hiseyes 
would kindle— 
then Jim Hurd 
would start talk- 
ing about his 
wife.” 


Jim, I can’t tell you. 


It's something you 
can't put in words. 
Something about the 


at light fading out in the 


heavens and the cold, dark 
world being left for a space 
to grope around in the 
blackness—yet, through it all, 
the feeling that the light in the 
heavens hasn't really gone. 
You're just standing in the 
shadow, the shadow of the earth itself. Life is like that. 
After that I commenced to understand her a whole 
lot better, and lots faster. I never said anything to Jim. 
I just listened. 
Jim was a hard luck kid. 


I found that out early in 


the game, but I stuck with him because I liked the long 
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nights when he'd talk about his wife. To have split 
with Jim would have been to divorce me from his wife. 

Finally, Jim found that the combination was a jinx. 
You can’t go on dreaming about a woman and make a 
success in the game of piling up the cold, hard, yellow 
metal. You’ve got to think about ridges, faults and 
outcroppings. 

Somebody must have told Jim that. He got thought- 
ful for awhile, and then one night he didn't talk about 
his wife at all. 

It hurt me when Jim's feeling came between his wife 
and me. I didn’t say anything. I just sat there and 
waited. When I realized he wasn’t going to talk about 
her, | rolled in. That night I didn't sleep good. 1 was 
tossing and pitching about from one side of the bunk to 
the other. Then I got up and bundled up and went out 
into the night. The stars were winking down at me, 
and the snow fields stretched white and calm. After 
awhile I felt better. 

IT guess Jim didn’t sleep at all. His eyes were all red 
and watery the next morning. I knew it'd come out 
pretty soon, and, sure enough, it did. Of course. Jim 
was right. Anybody could have told that. 


“You see, she looked out at the light fading away in the heavens, because she loved Jim Hurd.” 


We split up the blankets and drifted the same day. 
For a long time I couldn't get over that long wait at 
night—waiting to hear about Jim Hurd's wife. Then 
the country got me. It’s like that up in the Klondike. 
Everything’s big, unbelievably big. The spaces are so 
big, and so empty; the rivers, the days, the nights— 
everything’s big. I got the gold itch. I drifted ‘way 
back of the Tanana country, down below Circle City— 
they call it Circle City because she’s supposed to be right 
on the Arctic Circle, but she’s not; they missed it a bit. 


HEN I struck it—struck it rich. I’ve seen lots of 
strikes, but that little country I opened up was the 
best I had ever seen—that is, for the individual miner. 
Maybe you saw in the papers about that last rush into 
the Tanana country and beyond. That was after the 
news of my strike got out. I kept it quiet for a long 
while, and, believe me, I'd made my little pile in virgin 
gold that I'd taken out myself. Also I sold a string of 
claims, and I still had a few left. 
When | finally made the big clean up, signed over the 
title to the “Good-times Group” and stuck the money in 
the bank, I was through. I figured [Turn to page 118] 
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Folks 


By ROSEMARY 
DAVIES 


HE story of Sam and 

Ike, told to me at a 
dinner party, struck me as 
being the most amusing | 
ever heard. 

In the middle of the 
night, Ike telephoned to 
Sam, saying: 

“Q, my friend, my 
friend, I haf bad news, I 
have been so worried, I cannot sleep.” 

“What is, what is, who is dead?” asked Sam. 

“It is me; | am almost dead. I cannot pay you the 
money you loaned me. | have not been able to sleep a 
wink all night.” 

“Why should vou tell me that tonight?” answered 
Sam. “Now I can’t sleep.” 


* * 


By WILL H. HAYS 


N MY last trip to the West Coast Studios, I had as 
traveling companion my good friend, Jim Connery. 

Jim got on the train at Chicago and had the drawing- 
He is one of the owners of the 
famous Edgewater Beach 

Hotel in his home town, on 

the roof of which is one of 

the most effective radio broad- 
casting stations in the world. 
Among the luggage which 
the porter carried into Jim's 
drawing-room was an ordinary 
sized black suitcase. The 
=. colored boy set this down with 
our other bags and was stand- 
ing gazing at them when sud- 
denly a voice sounded. 
“*|-say-to-you.” 
The porter turned and said, 
“Yassir, Cap’n Connery ?” 
didn’t say anything,” 
veplied Jim. 

The puzzled boy turned away and again the voice 
sounded. 

“Yassir, Mr. Haves?” said the porter. | told him I 
hadn't addressed him either. More puzzled than ever, 
he was bending over the bags when again the voice 
uttered the solemn words: 

“]-sav-to-yvou 

The hoy leaned over the black suitcase, caught two or 
three more words of the mysterious voice, straightened 


room next to mine 
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Funniest 


up, and in about four jumps was at the other end of the 
car, the scaredest darkey I ever saw. 

“Well, it was worth while lugging that suitcase along,” 
said Jim. “It’s my newest set, tuned in on WEBH. 
Some bird is making a speech on the roof there.” 


By GEORGE 
O'BRIEN 
S A student at Santa 


Clara College, | thought 
that perhaps | might become 
a lawyer. Consequently, | had 
many acquaintances among 
men of the bar and more than 
the usual interest in legal 
affairs. The funniest story | 
ever heard came from a 
lawver. 

“Mr. Blank, bringing suit for 


divorce, named Mr. Jones 
co-respondent. In the hope of pinning Mr. Jones down 
to an admission, Mr. Blank addressed to him the 


following note: 

“Dear Sir: 

Knowing of your frequent mecting with my wife 
and understanding the situation thoroughly, | desire 
to have you call at the office of my lawyers, Pry, 
Skin, and Bluff, at 2 o'clock Friday afternoon, — 
“Mr. Jones received the note and summoned his 

stenographer. 
“Take a letter to Mr. Blank, he directed. 

“Dear Sir: 

I will attend the convention mentioned in your 
circular letter of even date.” 

“How. come, you call that 
chil Opium?” asked the 
neighbor. 

“Well, you see, | ran out 0° 
flames and I just opened the 
dictionary and come across the word Opium. It said 


‘opium comes from a wild poppy. so [ called him 
()pium ‘cause his papa sho’ is wild.” 


* 


By ROBERT FRAZER 


NEGRO woman had a 

large family and when 
visited one day by a neighbor 
she was introducing the kids. 
She went down the line with 
George Washington, Alex- 
ander, Martha, and finally to 
little Opium. 
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Story Know 


By JETTA GOUDAL By CONWAY 


SCOTCHMAN and a | TEARLE 
Hebrew met at the first Y DOCTOR told me 
tee at a Long Island golf | the following story 


course. There were no other nich I think will appeal 

players teeing off at that time, 45 any girl player. 

so the Hebrew suggested that He said while playing a 

they play together. : round of golf he was cross- 
‘ All right, said Sandy. ing the field with his small negro cade, when the latter 
What do you play: opened the conversation with: 


“Doctor, ain’t you got some shoes up yonder in yo’ 
» locker you don’t want I needs some bad.” 
my gume, “Maybe so,” said the doctor. “What size do you 
rejoined the Scot. 
about a little bet: “I dunno, suh, ‘cause I ain't never bought none dai- 


After some discussion it was decided to play for five op .ay—T either kin git in ’em, or I cain’t.” 
dollars a hole and the game went on. At its finish, a Z 
triend of the Hebrew met him walking to the clubhouse, * * * " 


and asked: 
By D. W. GRIFFITH 


“Well, how did you come out ?” 
“We played for five dollars a hole and I won fifteen : 

Pie HAVE always enjoyed the 
story of the old negro walk- 


dollars,” he replied. 
“Only fifteen?” said his friend, surprised. - : 
“Only fifteen?” said the player. “I think that’s pretty ing along the country road, wind 
good. Why, he played an eighty-four.” blowing, sleet and snow falling, 
hungry and miserable with aches 
and pains. All he asks of the 


woild is some snug and warm 
place in which to die. He comes 
to a farm, creeps into the barn 
and burrows to a warm spot in 
the hay loft. His arrival excited 
the dogs, which arouse the farm 
-hands, and they come with dogs, 
pitch-iorks, and guns. Beating through the hay until 
at last one found the negro, he velled ferociously : 

“Come out of there—-I’ve got vou!" 

The old negro raised his head from out the hay as the 
farmhand yelled, “I've got you!” He shook his head 
desolately and said: 

“Yes, vou've got me—and a great git you've got.” 


By FRANCES 
HOWARD 


HIS conversation, 

which overheard 
one day while visiting an 
army flying field, struck me 
a as one of the funniest | 
had ever heard. 

A buck private was be- 
rating a sergeant for his 
carelessness and lack of 
interest in money matters. 

“You're a fool to go on 
testing these parachutes 
without getting flying pay,” 
said the private. “One of 
these days one of the darn 
things will refuse to open 


* * 


By FREDERICK HADDON 


HEN my brother was 
a young political re- 
porter in Chicago, he re- 
mained over-time at a call 


and then look where you'll on the daughter of an Irish 
be, and no extra money ward boss. The old man, 
either.” who was very averse to 


“Well, the parachutes are guaranteed, aren't they?” offending a newspaper man, 
replied the sergeant, who day after day had been jump- called from above: 


ing out of aeroplanes at a height of three thousand feet. “Harry, me _ boy, the 
“If they don't work, the government can always get wake’s down in the next 
another free.” block !" 
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Us— 


salvation of our marriage. We _ both 
learned the little peculiarities of the other, 
which when discovered after marriage, so 
often tend to disrupt a home. 

I learned that her father and nathan 
almost hated each other. They were 
always quarreling and Flo was ofttimes 
drawn into the rows on one side or the 
other. She had developed a sharp tongue. 
Her father had been uniaithful to her 
mother, and Flo knew it. Her mother was 
always talking of the “other women.” And 
Flo, consequently, could think of no 
greater happiness than to marry a man 
who would be faithful to her. 

I learned that Flo had to beg her father 
even for money to buy a paper of pins. 
He was not poor—just a Scotchman. And 
she had some of his Scotch blood in her, 
for it was Flo who made me open the first 
savings account | ever had, and who each 
pay day reminded me to put a certain 
portion of my salary in the savings. We 
went without many pleasures—she without 
candy and flowers—in order to keep that 
savings account growing. 

During those eight months we planned 
our future, talked of the children we 
hoped to be ours someday, when we wanted 


Long Odds’ Gamble 


[Continued from page 69} 


them, for we felt that children should not 
be brought into the world until they are 
wanted. 

I told her everything in my pact life. And 
I mean everything! 1 was not going to 
have any ghosts rising after we were mar- 
ried. I laid them before. She was sensible. 


OON after Flo became of age, I ob- 

tained a position half across the con- 
tinent and we were married. No living in 
the same town with our in-laws for us. 
That savings account paid for a leisurely 
honeymoon trip to my new position and 
tided us over until my first pay day. We 
had two dollars and fifty-two cents in the 


family sock when the check came in. We 
started from that. 
I opened a joint checking account. My 


duty was to make the money—Flo’s was 
to look after it. She did! It wasn’t long 
before we had furnished an attractive little 
home, paying cash for our furniture. My 
wife has good taste, a Scotchman’s eye for 
bargains, and the patience to look every- 
where before buying. 

Our wardrobes came next. Flo is a 
genius at making her own dresses—she’s 
one of the most attractively dressed young 


The boys have made all their own spending money. 


Y HUSBAND and I have both 

come to the conclusion, after ten 

years of happy married life, that 

marriage is certainly an aid to 

success. But we make one prerequisite: 
if any marriage is an aid to success or if 
any ,happiness is to be gotten out of it, 
the couple must be mates. What I mean 
by that is, they must have similar likes and 
dislikes, tastes. ideals, habits, objectives, 
and a great overpowering love for each 
other, which is not only physical in nature 
hut mental and spiritual as well. In other 
words, they both must move and have their 
being on the same plane. whatever that 
plane is. And the force which draws them 
together should be so strong that any 
hesitation in sealing the compact hetween 
their two souls should be only a matter 
of waiting a short time. 
Too many voung folks are just  in- 
fatuated. If they ever come to ask the 
question of themselves, “Ought I marry 
him? or her?” they don’t realize its sig- 
nificance. The question in the mind reveals 


that the marriage will be a mistake. A 
good slogan in regard to marriage would 
be, “In case of doubt, don’t do it.” 


ARRIAGE is often put on too ma- 
terialistic a basis, | think. A woman 
wants a home: a man wants a housekeeper, 
or perhaps a mother for his motherless 
children; a girl is tired of working in an 
office and, seeing all the beautiful furniture 
in the stores, longs to have a cozy place to 
rest; some marry for wealth, for influential 
backing, for a place in society. Many g'rls 
of uncertain age marry because they fear 
the stigma placed on them by society if 
they should become “old maids.” Also, | 
have known several girls who loved chil- 
dren and who married in order that they 
might have their heart's desire legitimately. 
But I have yet to see a really hapnv mar- 
riage that has any such sand to bnild upon. 
Marriage is more than a legal contract 
between a male and a female. I think the 
Chicago Judge was right who declared, “I 
have never yet had to grant a divorce to 


£0 


matrons in the city, considering that I get 
a newspaperman’s ordinary salary. And 
still our bank account grew. For the first 
time in her life Flo had money and didn’t 
have to account for her expenditures. 


EFORE we were married we told each 

other what we expected in the other. 
Flo wanted faithfulness and devotion. | 
wanted faithfulness and devotion and a wife 
who would not keep my nose to the grind- 
stone constantly making money for her to 
spend foolishly. We are satisfied. 

We have our petty tilts—all families 
have ’em. They're as natural as measles 
among children. But I know the life Flo 
went through. It does not take us long to 
see the other's side of an argument; a 
little patience and the sun is shining again. 

Don’t think our married life has been 
a path of roses. It hasn't. Only by pulling 
together and knowing that each is carrying 
a full load have we been successful. 

Are you contemplating matrimony? Try 
our simple foundation-—stones of co-part- 
nership, cemented with faith, trust and 
patience. It will work in any home. If it 
doesn’t work in your case, you do not 
deserve to be married! 


We Made 
the Grade 


On 


Nothing 
=a Week 


a couple who are truly married.” And 
also have I believed the preacher friend of 
mine who said, “Whom God hath joined 
together no man can put asunder.” 

A marriage that is worthy of the name, 
and is not legalized adultery, goes deeper 
than the contract. 

MET my husband ‘while we were in 

school together. Because of unhappy 
home relations and much poverty, | was 
late in getting to college: then I had to 
work my own way. When I met the man 
1 loved I was some years older than he 
was. But we had not known each other 
two months before we discovered that life 
for each of us without the other would 
be unbearable. 

It happened that our parents .on both 
sides objected to our marriage. His folks 
had a “suitable wife” picked out for him, 
and I think mv father and mother were 
just purely selfish in the matter, since I 
was the only child and the only tie he- 
tween them. They [Turn to paae &2| 
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would not be noticed nearly as much as a frail, 
weak body. Yet, if vou had a wart on your 
nose, you would worry yourself sick—you 
would pay most any price to get rid of it. But 
what about that body of yours? What are you 
doing to make people admire and respect vou? 
Wake up! Come to your senses! Don't you 
realize what a strong, robust body means to 
you? It makes no difference whether it be in 
the business or social world—everybody ad- 
mires the strong, robust fellow—but everyone 
despises the weakling. 


I Will Transform You 


I make weak men strong. That’s my job. 
That's why they call me “The Muscle Builder.” 
| never fail. A bold statement, but true. I 
don’t care how weak you are, I can do the 
trick. The weaker you are, the more noticeable 
the results. I’ve been doing this for so many 
years, it’s easy now. I know how. 


In just thirty davs, I’m going to put one full 
inch on those arms of yours. Yes, and two 
inches on your chest. But that’s nothing. I’ve 
only started. Now comes the real works. | 
am going to broaden your shoulders and 
strengthen your back. I am going to deepen 
vour chest so that every breath will literally 
penetrate every cell of your lungs, feeding 
them with rich life-giving oxygen. You will 
feel the thrill of life glowing throughout your 
entire system. I am going to tighten up those 
muscles in and around your heart, kidneys and 
stomach. I am going to shoot a quiver up vour 
spine so that you will stretch out your big 
brawny arms and shout for bigger and harder 


tasks to do. Nothing will seem impossible. 


Author of ‘‘Muscle Building’’, ‘‘Science of Wrestling’’, ‘‘Here’s Health,"’ etc. 


Sounds good, doesn’t it? You can bet your 
Sunday socks it’s good. It’s wonderful. And the best of it is, I don’t just promise these things—I guarantee 
them. Do you doubt me? Come on then and make me prove it. That’s what I like. 


Are you ready? Atta boy! Let's go. 


Send for my new 64-page book 


SMUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 
IT IS FREE 


It contains forty-three full page photographs of myself and some of the many prize- 


winning pupils I have trained. Many of these are leaders in their business profes- | EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
sions today. I have not only given them a body to be proud of, but made them Dept. 6002, 305 Broadway, New York City 
better doctors, lawyers, merchants, etc. Some of these came to me as pitiful weak- | 
lings, imploring me to help them. Look them over now and you will marvel at | Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents, for 
their present physiques. This book will prove an impetus and a real inspiration which you are to send me without any obliga- 
to you. It will thrill you through and through. All I ask is ten cents to cover the | tion on my part whatever, a copy of your latest 
cost of wrapping and mailing and it is yours to keep. This will not obligate you book, “Muscular Development.” (Please write 
at all, but for the sake of your future health and happiness, do not put it off. | or print plainly.) 
Send today—tight now, before you turn this page. | 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 

Dept. 6002, 305 Broadway, New York City 
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I Have Found Out 
How to Get Rid of 


Superfluous Hair 


At Once 
Here’s the Secret 


I had become utterly discouraged with 
a heavy growth of hair on my face and 
lip. I tried every way to get rid of it— 
all the depilatories I had heard of, elec- 
trolysis, even a razor. I tried every 
advertised remedy, but all were dis- 
appointments. 

I thought it was hopeless until there 
came to me the simple but truly won- 
derful method which has brought such 
great relief and joy to me and to other 
women that it really cannot be expressed 
in words, 

My face is now not only perfectly 
free from superfluous hair but is as 
smooth and soft as a baby’s, all by use 
of the simple method which I will 
gladly explain to any woman who will 
write to me. 


This amazing method is different 
from anything you have ever used—not 
a powder, paste, wax or liquid, not a 
razor, not electricity. It will remove 
superfluous hair at once and will make 
the skin soft, smooth and beautifully 
attractive. Its use means an adorable 
appearance, And you face the brightest 
light—the most brilliant electric lamps 
—even the glare of sunlight joyously. 

With this method, used according to 
the simple directions I will give you, 
your trouble with superfluous hair is 
over. You will never again appear with 
that ugly growth to disfigure your face. 

So overjoyed was I with the results 
this method brought to me that I gave 
it my own name—Lanzette. 


Send for Free Book 


A book that tells just how this won- 
derful method gets rid of superfluous 
hair is free upon request. Don’t send 
a penny—just a_ letter or post card. 
Address Annette Lanzette, 68 W. Wash- 
ington St., Dept. 1191, Chicago, Illinois. 


| 
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were getting old—much older than their 
years because of the constant friction 
between them. 

We had absolutely nothing. As | look 
back I really marvel at our courage. Al- 
though | had taught in the grades a few 
years, I had spent every cent on my folks 
and on my brief stay in college. My 
husband’s father had put him through 
school, but when it was discovered that he 
had married me, all hope of help from that 
source stopped. We were thrown on our 
own resources entirely. But we had our 
hearts full of love and hope and would not 
be discouraged. 

My husband's first school was in a small 
town in southern Ohio. I wanted to teach 
also, but there was no opening in that 
vicinity and we could not think of being 
separated. | looked around for some sort 
of a job in that small village where my 
husband was the principal of the high 
school and made the magnificent sum of 
eighty dollars a month. At that time it 
seemed a very large sum to us. We were 
sure we would get rich quickly. 


W°* BOARDED and roomed at the 
one dingy hotel in the town. It was a 
pitiful place, with its smoke-soaked walls 
and stairway opening from the outside. 
We had a small stove in the room which 
smoked us out every time we lighted a 
fire in it. If we had not been so much in 
love with each other and ready to accept 
the world on any terms, | am sure we 
would have been miserable. 

3ut love is not blind, as the saying goes; 
it has a much keener sight than any ab- 
normal condition—it can see both through 
smoke and heavy clouds. It reaches far 
beyond everything that is present. 

\bout this time my father became sick, 
back home, and since my parents had abso- 
lutely no savings, they called on me for 
help. | guess they appreciated then what a 
wonderful husband I had. My husband 
shared his hard-earned salary with the very 
ones who had shunned him. My father 
came out of that severe attack an invalid 
for the rest of his life. He could no longer 
work and my mother was kept busy waiting 
on him. 

Our board and room at the hotel had 
been costing us fifty dollars a month, 
which was cheap enough, I suppose, but 
now we could not afford that much. I 
was desperate. Here | had become a burden 
to the man I loved and dragged in my 
folks besides. 

I remember I went to the nearest large 
town one day and paced the streets trying 
to get something to do. I managed to sell 
a few doilies | had crocheted in my leisure 
hours, but the pittance | received for them 
would not pay for the trouble they caused 
me. But | could find no job, I felt almost 
obligated to help, although my dear hus- 
band bravely declared he wanted me to do 
nothing except be his inspiration. It was 
sweet of him but hardly practical. 


A BOUT this time the wife of the 
Lutheran pastor in the town died. I 
wasted no time, but hurried to him and 
asked if we might keep house for him. 
He consented and we moved in rent-free 
for his board: he was to pay half of the 
household expenses, such as fuel and light. 
Then it was | felt | had an opportunity to 
show what | could do. But the first thing 
| attempted was, of course, impractical. 

I hired a typewriter, at a small expense, 
and set to work writing short stories. I 
thought I was an expert, but although I 
sent story after story away to critical 
editors, | could sell nothing. In the mean- 
time, | cooked and washed and ironed and 
kept the house. 

In spite of this new arrangement, I dis- 


covered that even rent-free, food and house- 
hold expenses were costing practically as 
much as our board and room at the hotel. 
True, I had a well-furnished house to which 
the village ladies might come to call on me 
and talk about their neighbors, but out 
went the money just the same, with twenty- 
five dollars a month to my folks. We had 
nothing. low were we ever to get ahead ? 
We both longed for a home of our own 
somewhere. My husband did not like his 
position in the high school there and deter- 
mined to get another place if he could. 

Looking ahead, at this rate, we saw 
ourselves living from hand to mouth just 
as my parents had done, with the exception 
that we were happy in spite of our 
poverty. 

I had an idea one day at dinner, when 
the “Reverend” pushed back from the table 
and said: 

“Mrs. L., you have too much to eat. | 
am positively getting a bay window. But | 
eat and eat for fear you will be insulted 
if I don't. | am afraid you will think | 
do not like your good cooking—but | would 
rather not. You really have too much.” 

The pastor was a German and was as 
efficient as he was frugal. | noted that of 
all the meat | prepared, he ate only the 
smallest bite and sometimes none at all 
if I did not insist. He ate vegetables and 
fruit, and seldom pie or cake——despite my 
efforts to be generous. 


HE pastor's attitude set me to watch- 

ing where our money went. | discovered 
that our greatest item in the budget was the 
food cost. If we ever meant to get ahead, 
| would have to cut down somehow. | 
scarcely knew where to begin, but I made 
a suggestion that we all quit drinking 
coffee and tea. To my surprise both the 
men assented. 

Then I searched the cook books and 
magazines for suggestions for meatless 
dishes and | tried them without mentioning 
the fact to the pastor or my _ husband. 
They seemed not to notice the lack at all. 

Once I got started at this saving scheme, 
there was no end to my plans. I took my 
savings for the first month on all these 
items and bought a quantity of groceries 
at a mail-order house. That put me ahead 
almost a month’s groceries. I was so suc- 
cessful with my bread that I took a couple 
of loaves with me when | went on the 
Interurban to S—. There | took orders 
tor homemade bread to be delivered the 
next week. I built up quite a little trade 
this way. 

This was my beginning toward helping 
my husband. The next year we moved into 
a larger town and by this time I knew 
the saving scheme so well that I made 
every penny count. My husband, who had 
full confidence in my ability to help him, 
turned over the check book to me and | 
started in to buy a home; for we dis- 
covered we liked this town, which was 
close to Chicago, and my husband liked the 
school. 

Food bought our home. It was by care- 
ful economizing in that one item alone that 
put us on our feet. Of course, in many 
ways I managed to bring in pin money for 
clothing for myself and my children. | 
have managed all my own work and have 
helped my husband in his. Last year we 
undertook an eight thousand dollar house, 
and this year we will have finished paying 
half of it. 

All at once? No, indeed. Day by d _. 
meal by meal, bite by bite. By careful 
management we know where we are. Ih 
all this time we have cared for my parents, 
raised our two boys, who make all their 
own spending money and have a savings 
account besides. There are no parasites 

[Continued on page 84] 
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DOWN 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


Yes, only $3.00 down puts this genuine 


late model Shipman-Ward _ Rebuilt 
Underwood in your home. You can 
try it, test it, and then decide. See for 


yourself how new it is, how it writes. 
You must be satisfied. Your $3.00 un- 
conditionally returned if at the end of 
ten days you are not satisfied. The en 
tire transaction will not cost you one cent. 


Easy Monthly Payments 


Little more than rental. Balance of 
payments so small you will hardly notice 
them, while you enjoy the use of this 
wonderful machine. You don't have to 
scrimp and save to pay cash. All at a 
big saving to you. 


Five Year Written Guarantee 


With every typewriter we give a writ- 
ten guarantee. These machines are 
rebuilt like new by the famous SHIP- 
MAN - WARD PROCESS. Equipped 


And it’s yours 


The Greatest Typewriter Bargain 


Ever Offered 


Right now we are making you the greatest typewriter 
offer you ever dreamed of—an eye opener. 
ful standard Shipman-Ward Rebuilt Underwood only 
$3.00 down. 
payments, shipped direct to you from our big factory. 


This wonder- 


Ten days’ free trial and the easiest monthly 


with late improvements. You can't tell 
them from a new machine. The world’s 
standard typewriter, the same models as 
sold by the Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany today, at a big saving to you. Act 
Now! Get this splendid offer and save 
money. 


Free Book of Facts 


Write for this free book of facts explain- 
ing Shipman-Ward's wonderful system 
of rebuilding typewriters. We show you 
exactly how it’s done. How you are able 
to buy them. Complete and valuable 
information about the typewriter indus- 
try, both instructive and educational. 


ACT NOW! Mail this coupon today. 
Free with Every Typewriter 


A complete course in touch typewriting 
You don't have to know how to operate 
a typewriter. You can learn to operate 
this machine in one day. We also give 
free a waterproof cover and all tools that 
come with a typewriter. 


SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 


3822 Shipman Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


Montrose and Ravenswood Ave. 


From Factory to You 


These machines are shipped direct from our factory— 
the largest typewriter rebuilding plant in the world. 
rebuilt by the famous SHIPMAN-WARD 

. Developed through 30 years in the type- 

writer business. Through our money saving methods 
of rebuilding and elimination of a large expensive 
sales force we are able to make this wonderful money 
saving offer to you. ACT TODAY, take advantage 


of it and you will save money. 


All Shipments made direct to vou from our modern factory 
—the largest typewriter rebuilding plant in the world. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 
3322 Shipman Bldg. 


Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago 

Send by return mail your wonderful offer of 
Shipman-Ward Standard Rebuilt Underwood, also 
your Free book of facts. (This is not an order and 
does not obligate me in any way.) 
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WANTED 


Women to Learna 
Business of Happiness 


happiest occupation 
in the world is showing 
women how to improve 
their appearance. It brings 
happiness to them—untold 
happiness. It brings satis- 
faction and fortune to you. 


Learn in Few Weeks 


You can learn this business of 
happiness in a few weeks of fascin- 
ating work. First we teach you how 
to improve your own personal 
appearance, That brings happiness 
to you. Then you learn how to im- 
prove the appearance of others. 
That brings happiness to them. 


Complete Course— 
Easy Terms 


Complete course in Facial and 
Scalp Treatment, Shampooing, 
Manicuring, Marcel, Water and Per- 
manent Waving, Hairdressing, Elec- 
trolysis. Attractive surroundings. 


Day and Night Classes 


The time is past when women have 
to be contented with meager earn- 
ings just because they are women. 
In almost every point of the map 
we have Marinello Shop Owners 
earning from $3,000 to $20,000 a 
year in a highly respected calling. 
More salaried positions are open 
for trained Marinello graduates 
than we can fill. 


FREE! All Cosmetics, Creams, 
Lotions, etc., are supplied free 
during full training period. 
Write for catalog and complete 
booklet, S. S. 2. 


National School of Cosmeticians 
Affiliated with 


366 N. 5th Ave., New York City 
808C Tower Court, Chicago 
808M LaSalle Ave., Minneapolis 
121 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 
Reakirt Building, Cincinnati 


Scientific Creams 
for Home Use 


When you buy creams for home 
use—buy only Marinello scientific 
creams, the kind used in all of our 
schools and the best beauty shops. 
Cost no more —their merit is 
proven. Sold at any department 
store, drug store or beauty shop. 


“Marinello Beauty Aids 
Used All Over the World” 
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in our family, even if the children are 
nothing but “youngsters.” 

I do not know whether or not the 
struggle has drawn my husband and myself 
closer together, for I think we are and 
always have been one in everything. I 
believe that while some women are mothers 
first and wives second, I am one of the 
fortunate few who is first a wife and 
then a mother. We both dote on our 
children, but we are not sentimental about 
them. No child could ever take the place 


in my heart that belongs solely to the only 
man in the world. 

And so, my experience has been that a 
real marriage is an aid to success if you 
have the right idea about success. We are 
not wealthy nor do we ever expect to be. 
For we believe that if anything could ever 
ruin our lives it would certainly be a great 
fortune. 

Life is good as long as you are working 
and striving and hoping. And isn’t that 
success after all? 


The Story He Told 


[Continued from page 35] 


The chief said nothing, just fussed 
with his bag-pipes. The water was break- 
ing over the hull, but I stayed to listen. 

“On our wedding night you came and 
played on our hearthstone, as a minstrel 
played on the hearthstone of the O’Haras 
at each wedding for seven hundred years. 
But you played ‘Loch Lomond’, Danny, 
and you played to my bride and not to 
me! You broke the last barrier she had 
put up against you with that song that 
her father loved. Let me talk! There is 
only a little longer !’’ 

“Ah, mon, mon!” moaned the chief, and 
put his head in his hands. 

“She loved you! You, Danny MacGuire, 
and I kept it from you for seventeen 
years! You gave her up without a fight 
because I was your friend and I wanted 
her! She took me to hurt you! I knew 
it, but I hoped that after . . . But 
no matter! That night I was to make 
her mine, you played to her, and I saw 
her eyes. You mind, Danny, I drank 
much. 

“When you were gone, I accused her 
of loving you. She did not deny it, only 
stood there with the firelight making 
strange lights and stranger shadows on 
her face. Then I called her a name— 
she only turned her face deeper in the 
shadows. Passions as wild as the storm 
winds of Donegal swelled in me, and I 
flung her from my house. 

““Go!’ I shouted after her. ‘Your 
lover is down the road!’ And I cursed 
her and | cursed you and I cursed our 
marriage vo'vs. And through the noise 
of my curses, I heard her voice. 

‘*Tell him,’ she said, ‘that I love him! 
No! I will tell him myself!’ 

“Then she was gone, and I went back 
to drink and. drink through the night, but 
the whisky was like water, and in the 
morning | sought her and found her under 
the cliffs of Cureneagh, her clothing torn 
and her neck broken from the fall! 
had driven her to her death! 

“But this is my sin, Danny MacGuire: 
I never told you that she | loved you and 
that she died seeking you. 


HE sea mounted the rail and swept 
against my knees, but I waited, wishing 
to hear the story out. 

“IT loved her so much! 
Forgive me, Danny!” 

“Ay!” said the chief, his head still in 
his hands. “That would be why ye drank 
so, an never had ye'r promotion. Ay, 
Kelly, I remember! For she came 
a-runnin’, all sobbin’ an’ trippin’ through 
the night to where I knelt prayin’ in 
agony for peace. An’ she kissed me, 
Kelly, she kissed me! The mists were 
risin’, an’ she were close to me—closer 
to me—an’ then a part o’ me! And I 
kissed her a-fore | thought! 

“Then I cried out, ‘’Tis wicked! I 
ha’ coverted a mon’s wife! I wull roast 
in brimstone in eternal hell!’ An’ right 
quick she cried me back, ‘E’en hell were 
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Even in death! 


heaven i’ your arms, Danny MacGuire.’ 

I am a Covenanter, and my father and 
his father before him. And the wicked- 
ness were overwhelming me, so that I 
cried out again, ‘I wull kill masel’, an’ 
then I may nae covert ye, nor ye love 
me, and we wull be saved!’ 

““No!’ she says. ‘For I wa’ follow ye! 
I canna help it, Danny!’ she says, tears 
on the soft cheeks o’ her. ‘I’m wed to 
Kelly O’Hara, but I'm all lovin’ of you. 
’Tis wicked, sure! But I would follow 
you to love you!’ 

‘Ay, mon! Ye’ll remember she wa’ of 
the Covenanters, too! 

“I couldna see her; only the soft sheen 
of her throat i’ the murk! An’ I bit ma 
han’ so the skin broke, an’ I struck ma 
face wi’ ma fist, but I couldna go frae her. 

“*Ye must kill me, Danny!’ she says. 
‘Then I may not be unfaithful. nor can 
ye covert me, and ’twill be two souls ye 
make.” 

“*T canna!’ I says. 

“Then I saw her white hands go oop tae 
her throat——” 


HE chief raised his face from his 

hands, and I could not look at him 
again until he was through. 

“_an’ she tore her dress, and I stud 
in the gloom and fought demons o’ wick- 
edness for her sake and your sake, an’ 
for ma oon soul! 

“Ah, mon! As a pine shakes and bends 
and quivers to the wind, so she swayed 
there, barin’ her breasts to me, an’ I 
couldna move! 

“But she stopped, an’ she tuk ma great 
hands in hers, and she raised them and 
she kissed them, and laid them on her 
naked breasts. An’ then she put them on 
her throat. 

“‘Kill ma body!’ she cried out. ‘Kill 
ma body, Danny MacGuire, that I love 
so, or kill ma soul and yer oon soul and 
Kelly O'Hara's!’ 

“So I killed her! 

“Then I carried her, that had been sae 
bicker an’ bright but now lay sae cold, I 
carried her oop and oop to the top o’ 
Cureneagh and rolled her o’er. But first 
I kissed her—ye winna begrudge it, mon! 
Ye winna begrudge it? . An’ then 
I walked back to the auld ship playin’ ma 
peeps ta ‘Loch Lomond.’ 

“The watch, he put his head o’erside as 
I came aboard. 

“NacGuire!’ says he. 
drunk!’ 

“*Ay,’ says I, ‘daft drunk!’ An’ I went 
to ma bunk an’ ne’er played ‘Loch Lo- 
mond’ again syne!” 

“Danny,” says the mate, “the water's 
high! Could you play “Loch Lomond’ to- 
night ?” 

A sweep of water hit me in the face. 
I splashed to the derrick mast and lashed 
myself to the top. And out of the suck 
and pound and swish below came _ the 
scream of a bag-pipe. But presently it 
stopped. 


‘Ye’re” daft 
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Thousands Have Banished Gray Hair 
with this Clean, Colorless Liqui 


The Original Shade Quickly Returns 


Is gray hair to become a thing of the 
past? Is the time coming when anyone 
can easily avoid the appearance of age 
which grayness brings? Thousands and 
thousands of men and women who have 
used the clean, colorless liquid known 
as Kolor-Bak would pm answer 
“‘ves.”” These people have seen their 
hair change from gray to its original 
shade, surely and quickly. They have 
thus seen their youthful looks return. 
No wonder that many of them have 
written letter after letter in praise of 
Kolor-Bak. If everybody who is turn- 
ing gray would do as these thousands 
of people have done—simply use this 
remarkable liquid—we would see very 
few gray heads anywhere. 


Take Years from Your Appearance 


This Easy Way 


It seems almost unbelievable that a brown, black, red, blond—this clean, 
liquid, having no color in itself, can cause colorless liquid will restore it. 


the former shade to return to gray hair. 

However, we have the most convincin 

oe of the amazing properties o 
olor-Bak in the reports which have been 


You not only see the former shade 
return, but you find also that the hair 
has not a ‘‘dyed look,’’ nor does it ap- 
pear streaked or faded. It takes on 


coming for several years from people who joy “life,” lustre and softness. 


freely relate their experiences with it. 


These reports form a flood 


that in Kolor-Bak we have found the way 
not only to get rid of grayness, but to give 
the hair the uniformity of shade so essen- 


tial to a natural appearance. 


To appear young is to tre- 
ni2ndous advantage in both social and busi- words like these: 
ness life that nobody wants to show even 
a trace of gray, and of course everyone white. Now a nice even | of Kolor-Bak stopp 


to my hair. It has also removed the 

dandruff from my little girl’s head.’’ 
For Dandruff, Itching 
Scaip and Falling Hair 


Not only does Kolor-Bak restore the 
original shade to the hair and give it the 


beauty it had in youth—it 


Kolor-Bak has proved its 
remarkable power for peo- 
ple of all ages and for hair 
of every color. 


‘*Hair was streaked with 


becoming grayer. 
From everywhere come falling out. My scalp itched 
and dandruff appeared. 


“Only a few applications 


ed the | cleanliness, but by stopping 


of evidence Used by Thousands My Hair Was banishes dandruff and keeps 
Quite Gray 


“Only a short time ago 
my hair was quite gray and | falling of the hair and 
It was | motes a strong, healthy 


the pores of the scalp from 
becoming clogged with 
scurf and scale. It stops 


growth. It also brings com- 
fort, not only by giving 


wants to restore his or her ‘‘own shade.”” prown and dandruff all | itching and dandruff. My | itching of the scalp. 


Ask the woman who has seen the triumph gone.”? 
of younger looking rivals; ask the man ' 
who, prematurely gray, has been refused  ghade to my hair.” 
advancement or even employment because 
regarded as ‘‘too old’’—ask them what po its original shade in a | for Kolor-Bak.” 
grayness means, and you will realize the few jon” 
joy which this remarkable liquid brings to 
those to whom gray hair has come. 


Scientists will tell you that hair becomes 


hair soon stopped coming 
out. Most wonderful of all, 
“It restored the natural refreshing sensation to the 
I look ten years younger. | Scalp—makes it clean and 


‘*My hair began toreturn | No wonder I’m sothankful | makes it feel clean. It is 
’ (A Typical Letter) 


Kolor-Bak gives a cool, 


not sticky, greasy, mussy 
or unpleasant to use. It is 


‘‘Am 60 years old. Hair 
was white Now same as in youth.”’ 
“My hair, which was all gray, is now 


gray because through age, illness, shock a nice brown again.” 
or disease the tiny cells in the scalp, called “My hair was falling out badly. 
follicles, whose business it is to supply the Kolor-Bak has stopped it and put it in 


or coloring mijtter to the hair, 
ave become inactive.” They no longer 


Kolor-Ba 


produce this pigment, and natu- 
rally the hair must suffer—it 
must turn gray. 

But no matter what the cause 
of the grayness, it is amazing to 
see the results when Kolor-Bak is 
used. It is the most satisfactory 
substitute for the natural pigmen- 
tation. It makes no difference 
what the original shade was— 


fine condition.’’ 
‘‘Kolor-Bak restored the former shade 


Banishes Gray Hair 


just a clean, colorless liquid 


which contains ingredients known to be 
beneficial to hair and scalp. It is as easy 
to use as water. 


Ask Your Dealer for Kolor-Bak 


_ So popular is Kolor-Bak because of 
its merit that druggists and dealers in 


toilet supplies every where always 
have it in stock. You do not need 
to furnish a sample of your hair 
or to make tests to obtain a solu- 
tion of the right strength. The 
one clean, colorless liquid is for 
any gray hair regardless of former 
shade. If it does not bring the 
desired result, your money will 
be instantly refunded. 


Dealers Everywhere Sell Kolor-Bak with Money-Back Guarantee 
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BROADWAY'S 
LATEST SONGS 
AND DANCES 


Fox Trots 
Tessie Stop 
teasing Me 
Southern Rose 
Little Old Clock 
on the Mantle 
Doo Wacka Doo 
Toodles—Eliza 
ChooChoo—Words 
Vocals 
Morning Blue-Eyed Sally 
I Made « a Hit With Kit Kit Kitty 
If I Stay Away Too Long From Carolin 


Waltzes 
Dreamer of Dreams All Alone 
Honest and Truly Melody Rose 


Here they are! The 16 song and dance suc- 
cesses of the hour! All New York is ee 
whistling and dancing to these pieces. e 
offer you—all 16 of them —for only $2.98 on 
eight 10-inch, double-faced guaranteed rec- 
ords. Playthem onany phonograph. Each rec- 
ord beautifully rendered by famous orchestras. 
Just send coupon or 
Send No Money! post card. Play these 
records for rodays in your own home. See how won- 
derful they are. Noteclearness, beauty and volume of 
tone. oie give postman $2.98 plus a few cents deliv- 
ery charge: If not entirely pleased, return reco 
and we’ FT tend money and pay postage BOTH 
WAYS without question. Low price is possible by 
ee. in sets and selling direct to thousands 
Don’t wait. Mail coupon below or postal. 
Kavepesative Record Co., Dept. 270, 
RT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
Send me on ro days trial, your 16 Fox Trots, Songs 
and Waltzes on 8 double- ion 10-inch records, guar- 
anteed equalor better than any records made. I will 
pay postman my? $2.98, plus delivery charges on ar- 
rival. However, thisis not a purchase. Ifrecords don’t 
entirely please me, I will return them within 10 days 
and you will refund my money without question. 


Name 
Address 


BE A BEAUTY SPECIALIST 
EARN $40 TO $75 A WEEK 
OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


We make you expert 
in your spare time 
inall branches. Dye- 
ing.waves,ms anicure, 
marcel. bleach,packs, 
facials,formulas,etc. 
Earn While You 
Learn. Authorized 

Diploma. 
PracticalInstruction 
Shop Privileges. 
Money Back Guar- 
antee. Get Free 
Book Today. 
ORIENTAL SYSTEM OF BEAUTY CULTURE 
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What Have I Done? 


[Continued from page 39] 


have a good time. When I left them I 
said: 

“Phone Mother early in the morning 
and have her send me some daytime 
clothes, Babbles.” Then I went on upstairs, 
to talk some more to Aunt Sue. 

She wanted to know all about Brad, 
and I told her that he didn’t have much 
money, but had a pretty good job, and 
that we were just going to live very 
simply. She said Uncle Dan owned 
some charming little houses in one of 
the suburbs, and that the next day she 
and I would go and look at them. If I 
liked them, we could have one the first 
year for nothing. 

I was so thrilled over that, that about 
two o'clock, when I thought Brad would 
be home, I phoned him. He lived at the 
Country Club, in the bachelors’ annex. 
But he wasn’t in. I phoned him again at 
three, just to say good-night, but he wasn’t 
in then, either. | couldn't help being a 
little bit worried. But I said good-night 
to him in my thoughts, and went to the 
window after I'd turned out the lights and 
blew him a kiss through the darkness. 

OTHER'S maid phoned me early in 

the morning, saying that I was to 
meet Mother at Madame Claire’s, where 
she'd be having a Turkish bath and mas- 
sage. Mother is very proud of her 
looks; she is very tall and has red hair, 
and would be lovely if she'd let herself. 
But she spends hours and hours at the 
beauty specialists’, and then frets and 
fusses till she spoils all the good they 
do. 

I went to Claire’s at eleven. 

Mother was lying in a long chair in the 
steam room, wrapped in a sheet. Mrs. 
Leland was lying beside her, all bound 
up too. 

“I think it’s scandalous, the way she got 
him,” Mother was saying when I came in. 
“Sit down, Nina, I'll talk to you in a 
moment. Of course, everybody's known 
that she wanted to get married; she came 
out three years ago, and her people have 
done simply everything—but even with all 
their money, the men shied off. He never 
looked at her. Really, he paid my little 
Nina more attention than he did anyone 
else! 

“But he drove her home from Eliza- 
beth Wayne’s, and they had a breakdown 
or something—just didn’t get home till 
morning—you know the sort of story! 
Town Talk will have it all over next 
week's issue, unless somebody buys the 
editor off. So, my dear, there was a scene 
when they did get home, their butler told 
mine. And the result was an elopement 
this morning. I drove into town, and was 
passing through the Corners just as they 
came out of the minister's house, and 
Marian rushed up to me and told the 
news. She was tickled to death, of course, 
but he didn’t seem so pleased. However, 
her people have so much money that it 
will make up for everything. I think that 
was what he was after anyway, if you ask 
me—everybody knew that Brad hadn’t a 
cent. 

“What—what—” I stammered. My 
knees seemed to bend beneath me. 

“Oh. the news about Bradley Thayer 
and Marian Lane. They were married 
this morning. Marian said they’d been 
engaged secretly for some time, but I 
don’t believe that.” 

“She’s fainting!” I heard the colored 
woman cry. The floor was rushing up. at 
me, and an ocean of sound whirred in 
my ears. “Must be the air in this place.” 

T hated them when they revived me 
and brought me back to the world again. 


Brad married to Marian Lane! 


wouldn't believe it. 


UT it was true. That noon they were 

selling papers on the street that ran 
the news in headlines. The daughter of 
Clifford Lane was married at last! 

Somehow I got home, but I couldn't 
stay there. I couldn't help thinking of 
what I'd been doing the night before, 
how I'd been praying for Brad and me, 
and thinking of him, and just worshiping 
him. I thought how I'd stood at the 
window and blown him a kiss, how I'd 
tried to reach him by phone. No wonder 
I couldn’'t—he was out, making love to 
another girl! 

I felt as if I'd go mad. 

I wanted to die. I went out to the 
stables and had them harness Jupiter for 
me, though the men protested and said 
I ought not to ride him. I already knew 
that! He was a vicious horse, hard to 
manage—a big, powerful brute; nobody 
but Daddy rode him. Id never been 
allowed to, but I was riding him that 
day! I mounted and took him over to 
the fields behind the clubhouse, where the 
hurdles were. It would be easy to carry 
out my plans there. 

People are hurt and killed in steeple 
chase races. I'd gone to a steeplechase 
myself, during the summer, and seen a 
horse go down at a barrier and break his 
neck and his rider’s. I knew that I could 
manage it somehow. 

I put him at the first hurdle. He went 
up to it fairly slowly, then, just as he 
was almost on top of it, he rose and went 
straight over. I sat him easily enough, 
gripping his sides tight with my knees, 
leaning forward, with both hands flat on 
his neck as he came down on the far 
side. It would have been fun under any 
other circumstances. 

Around, and up to the second hurdle. 
We took it easily again. This would 
never do. 

We went half-way around the field and 
came to the third one. Just as we got 
to it, as he rose in the air to take it, I 
jabbed him with my spur and jerked hard 
on the left rein, pulling his head sideways. 
He snorted, and plunged straight into 
the barrier. He gave a_heart-breaking 
cry, as he went crashing to the earth. 
his front legs broken. 

I cried then, too. I'd been thrown over 
his head, and not hurt at all. I just lay 
there sobbing. Jupiter with his legs 
broken—he'd have to be shot—and me all 
right. I hadn’t been killed after all. 

Then I heard a voice. 


It was Don’s, saying “Nina! Nina 
darling! Are you hurt? 
E LIFTED me to my feet, felt my 


arms, and saw that | could stand. 

“Thank God, you're all right!” he cried. 

I didn’t say anything, because I was 
=, J had been killed. 

“Oh, Nina, I love you so,’ he went on. 
“Won't you marry me? I’ve always 
adored you; I guess you know that. 
You're just a youngster, of course, just 
a little girl——" 

“You're not so old yourself,” I cut in. 
I was beginning to feel hysterical. | 
wanted to laugh and cry all at once. 

“I'm lots older than you are. Do 
marry me, Nina. I'll be good to you. 
and take care of you 

That last sentence struck me hard. I 
wanted somebody to take care of me. 
I'd never really had anybody. 

“I don’t love you, I said. 

“T'll teach you to,” he answered. 

[Continued on page 88] 
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Almost Unbelievable 


You can hardly realize the 
wonderful improvement to 
your skin and complexion your 
mirror will reveal after using 


Gourauos 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


It renders a charming, fascinating 
appearance instantly. No mussy rub. 
bing in or long time treatments. But 
best of all, your appearance will show 
constant improvement through its 
consistent use. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Comprimettes 


Are Gouraud's Oriental Cream in 
compact form with all of its Beauti- 
fying properties faith- 
fully retained. Made 
in two sizes, 50c and 
$1.00, and seven 
shades, White, Flesh, 
Rachel Powders and 
Orange, Light, Med- 
ium and Dark Rouges. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Send 50c for a Comprimette (any shade), 
a bottle of Gouraud’s Oriental Cream and a 
bottle of Gouraud’s Oriental Cocoanut Oi! 
Shampoo. 
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you know that lots of people arent really 
in love till after they’re married?’ 

I remembered what Trix had told me. 
Maybe marriage did make all the dif- 
ference in the world. | felt sure that I 
never could care about anyone else as | 
did about Brad, but I was more than 
willing to try. 


FTER that everything was like a 

dream. | was glad that Mother in- 
sisted on a huge church wedding. | couldn't 
have stood just a little one, where I'd have 
so much more chance to think. | had a big 
wedding party—six bridesmaids, two flower 
girls, a page, and a maid of honor. I'd 
been in a good many weddings, though | 
hadn't made my début yet, and I felt like 
just one of the attendants. 

It wasn't until | actually started up 
the church aisle that I came to myself. 
We were all standing in the back of the 
church, waiting to start, when I began 
to realize what was happening. The 
wedding march came pealing through the 
air—I felt that it must be filling the whole 
world. I was getting married—to the 
wrong man! I began to tremble so that 
I could hardly stand. Daddy looked down 
at me; his face’is usually ruddy, but it 
was white as a sheet. Everything seemed 
so dreadfully solemn, all of a sudden. 

Babbles, who was maid of honor, turned 
around and grinned at me. 

“Buck up, Nina—everybody feels that 
way at the last minute,” she said. She 
told me afterward that she thought I was 
going to faint. “Come on—the girls have 
| started.” 

Somehow I made my feet move. But 
as I started up the aisle, and heard the 
rustling noise as everybody turned to 
| look at me, I nearly fell. My long train 
| seemed to drag me back, and my bouquet 
|}was like lead. I swayed against Daddy, 
and he held me up. I heard someone 
whisper, “What a beautiful bride!” It 
seemed to come from miles away, like 
a voice in a nightmare. 

My eyes were full of tears, and I 
blinked to keep them back. But luckily 
my feet kept going, once I started them, 
and somehow we got to the altar. 

During the prayer I got hold of myself, 
though. When we turned and went back 
down the aisle I managed to smile, and 
by the time that we reached home I was 
so gay that Mother protested. 


HE reception was awfully jazzy. I 

was drunk on my own hysteria, I 
guess. We had supper at tables that were 
placed around the swimming pool, with 
Japanese lanterns hanging everywhere 
from tall, painted poles. When Tom 
Atwood dared me to swim a the 
pooi, carrying one of the lanterns, I did it, 
wedding gown and all—minus only the 
train! He said that if I could keep the 
lantern lighted all the way across he'd 
give me a sapphire bracelet in addition to 
his other wedding present, and [ did it. 

[ played the fool all evening, to keep 
myself from thinking—it was a carnival, 
and I was the clown. 

A yacht had been lent us for our honey- 
|moon, and we went out to it that night. 
Donald and I were both very quiet. 
Neither of us had had anything to drink. 
If I hadn’t been so wretched I'd have 
been very proud of Don for not taking 
anything. 

I went straight to my own cabin and 
undressed. I had just slipped into a 
negligée. when he rapped on the door 
spoke to me. 

“Nina darling, may I come in?” he said. 

At the sound of his voice panic seized 
me. The memory of Brad, of his arms 
around me and his lips on mine, was so 
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strong that I trembled. I belonged to 
Brad—how could I open my door to this 
other man? 

I ran swiftly to the door and locked it. 

“Please go away, Don, I can’t let you 
in,” I called, as I stood there with my 
back to the door and my hands pressed 
hard against it. 

“But, Nina—I—I'll go away and come 
back later.” 

“No. Go away and don’t come back 
at all!” 

He went, after trying again to persuade 
me to let him in. I was almost hysterical 
when at last | heard his footsteps re- 
treating down the corridor. 

I stood there and stared at all the 
lovely things that were scattered about 
the room—the beautiful, fitted bag, the 
exquisite lingerie and darling flasks of 
perfume and even the pumps I'd worn 
with my going-away suit, with their 
beautiful buckles that Daddy had tossed 
into my lap one afternoon, as a little 
extra present. 

Lovely things for a bride; they taunted 
me, reminding me of the happiness that 
should have been mine. 

I sat down and cried till it seemed to 
me that I'd never cry any more. It was 
hours later that I got up and unlocked 
the door and went to Donald's cabin. 

I'd decided to have things out with him, 
to tell him that I just couldn't stand it 
to be married to him, and wasn’t going 
to try. 


UT outside his door I stopped. I 

could hear him talking to the steward, 
and I knew in an instant what had hap- 
pened. He'd been drinking lots. His 
voice had that dreadful, thick, blurry 
sound I knew so well. It was awfully 
loud, and he was raving and swearing at 
the man. 

That was what I'd done to him, I 
turned and ran up on deck. The sun 
was just beginning to come up. There 
was a queer, unearthly look over every- 
thing. I stood there and stared out over 
the water. My wedding night was ending, 
like this! 

I asked myself w y this had happened 
to me, when other girls’ lives turned out 
right. I'd never done anything wrong. 
I'd never flirted the way Babbles had. 
I'd been silly, but I hadn't been fast, or 
bad. I'd never been horrid or malicious, 
like Marian Lane—yet she had married 
Brad, the man I loved. It was all wrong. 

And then, suddenly, I remembered what 
I'd said once, that I’d never be a quitter, 
no matter what life brought to me. Now 
here I was, quitting. I was whining, the 
way Mother did. 

Right then I decided that I’d do the 
very best I could, no matter how much 
it hurt. After all, it was my own fault 
that I’d married Donald. Nobody had 
forced me to do it. It wouldn't be fair 
to make him suffer. 

Marian mustn’t cheat Don of happiness. 
as she cheated me. 

I'd have to take the responsibility for 
Don, as I'd taken it for Daddy. After 
all, I wasn’t going to be taken care of. 
I'd have to go on taking care of some- 
body else. For a moment it seemed too 
much to face. I remember standing there 
by the rail, tearing the little French 
flowers off one sleeve of my negligée 
and picking them to pieces and throwing 
them into the water. It would be so 

-asy to throw myself in, as I was throw- 
ing them. 

But I'd_tried that once, and it hadn't 
worked. I wouldn't do it again. But no 
matter how hard life was, would I have 


to face it? ; 
{To be Continued] 
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She Was Some Woman! 


[Continued from page 48] 


one of those little minutes when she 
looked that way, because mostly, like I 
told you, she looked kind of plain. 
Tommy kept his ship wing and wing 
with mine all the time. I had her aboard 
and he never took his eyes off her. Then 
we swung over the infield of the track and 
Tommy came over me with the ladder 
dragging into us and his wheels almost 
touching my head. She grabbed it and 
climbed into his ship again. Then I did 
a wing-over and a barrel roll, and went 
down in a tail spin, leaving them the air 
for the parachute jump which was the 


big stunt. This was the way we always 
worked it. 
Well, I landed and sat in my machine 


looking up, and Holtz yelled through his 
megaphone about “A-viay-tor-r Dean and 
Madam-o-zell Mal-laire will now perform 
the hazardous doub-bul a-eerial loop!” 

The band always stopped playing at this 
point, and it was always awful quiet ex- 
cept for the buzz of Tommy’s motor way 
up there in the blue sky with all the crowd 
necking up. 

Then Tommy pulled up into a slow 
loop, stalled at the top upside down, and 
out she fell like a stone. 

It was a dickens of a sight—on the level, 
it was. Holtz always made it worse by 
screaming, “My God, she’s falling!” Then 
the chute always flared open, and you 
could hear the people breathe, and the 
band would bust into the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

Mary'd come floating down with 
Tommy circling around her, and the show 
was over. 


I remember that that afternoon Tommy. 


was sweatier than usual around the eyes 
when he took his goggles off. He asked 
me for a cigarette as soon as he got out 
of the ship, which he didn’t usually do. 
He was always sort of scornful about 
fliers needing a smoke as soon as they 
landed. 

When they brought Mary around the 
track in a car, bowing and throwing 
kisses to the hicks in the stand, he took 
both hands to help her out. It seemed to 
me he made a half move, as if he wanted 
to put his arms around her. His face 
was different than usual, and for a second 
or so when he had her by the hand, I saw 
that same strange kind of beautiful look 
on hers. 


HAT night, after Mary had gone to 

bed, he had Holtz and me come up to 
his room in the hotel. The three of us 
went over the dates we had booked ahead. 
He cancelled all but the best ones. He 
said we'd had a good season and made 
money, and he wasn’t going to have us 
strain our luck and work our heads off 
on cheap barnstorming. It was almost 
fall now, and pretty near the close of 
the season—after we'd played the big 
State Fairs. 

Well, I was sorry to see that he was 
getting jumpy. I knew that was what 
was the matter. And I was sorry, be- 
cause I figured that what I’d said to him 
that afternoon was the reason. But at 
that we'd be wise to lay off a little. The 
toughest bird in the world gets pretty 
tired flying out of small fields in all kinds 
of weather, doing the stuff we were do- 
ing, and knowing that the crowds all the 
time were half hoping some of us would 
get killed. Isn’t that what the crowd 
comes to see? 

Well, we had a good date booked for 
Labor Day at a big fair they were having 
at Pine Falls. We got down there 
three days ahead and got the ships 
in fine shape. It was hotter than the 


devil down there, and inside our big 
tent it was like a Turkish bath. Mary and 
Tommy went over to the lake every day 
for a swim. I went over one afternoon, 
too. You bet Mary made those hicks take 
notice when she did swan dives and back 
dives off a thirty-foot tower they had on 
the pier. It scared Tommy to watch her, 
but he didn’t trust himself to say any- 
thing. 


E WERE to fly at four o'clock 
Labor Day afternoon. It was ter- 
ribly hot. There were big white thunder 
clouds all around, but they looked tight, 
as if they had skins on ‘em. You could 
tell it wasn’t going to rain till away late 
in the evening. There wasn’t a breath 
of wind. You could see the heat waves 
dancing on the roof of the grandstand 
and on the track like over the top of a 
stove. It meant rotten flying, with a lot 
of nasty bumpy air from the hot air cur- 
rents and the cloud shadows. I'd rather 
fly in a snowstorm than in heat, anytime. 
Well, they had their trotting races and 
their running races and flivver races. The 
bands played and the people went shriek- 
ing around on the “Ocean Wave” roller 
coaster, and the dizzy dips, and all that 
stuff. You could hear the barkers yell- 
ing—then it all stopped quiet while they 
announced us. 

We took the planes across into the in- 
field, and ran the engines a little. I took 
off first. Well, I got the rottenest bump- 
ing from that air that I ever had. They 
were mean kind of kicks and surges, so 
that the controls wouldn’t answer. You'd 
yank the ailerons or the elevator, and the 
stick would just flop around loose in your 
hand, as if the control cables had busted. 
And it was hard air to climb in—I bet it 
took me five minutes to get up a thousand 
feet, where I did some loops and vertical 
banks and things. 

Well, when I got through doing my 
stuff, I looked over the side and saw 
Tommy had already taken off. He was 
getting bumped around same as I was. I 
waited till he came up out of the warm 
air to where it was a little cooler and 
steadier. Then I dove over and flew 
along close to him. He shook his head 
and grinned and pointed down, and I 
knew he meant how rotten the aiv was. 
Even up where we were now it was pretty 
rough, and we didn’t dare fly too close for 
fear we might bump into each other. 

Well, we did some stuff together—loops 
side by side and so on—and then we went 
down to six hundred for Mary to do her 
wing walking. Just low enough so that 
the crowd could see her. We usually went 
lower, but today it was too rough. I re- 
member her smiling over the edge of the 
cockpit at me as she rubbed resin into her 
gloves and shoes so’s she wouldn't slip. 


HEN she climbed out on to the wing 
and went to it. Every time the plane 
hit a bump or fell into a hole, I could see 
Tommy fighting the controls for all he 


was worth to keep the ship _steady for 
fear Mary would get jolted off. And be- 
lieve me, there was a couple of times 


when she had to stop her stuff for a min- 
ute and hang on with both hands. Then 
she'd laugh and wave to Tommy or maybe 
over at me, and start in her stunts again. 
Gee, but she was some woman! 


Well, it came time for her to do the 
transfer. We were getting bumped 
around so bad that I hoped Tommy 


wouldn’t let her try it. But he started 

to climb his ship up to smoother air and 

so I stuck along with him. We took a 
[Continued on page 92] 
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long, straight climb that brought us out- 
side the fair grounds and over the town, 
and it was rows and rows of little bunga- 
lows, all exactly alike, with a little garage 
out behind them. 

When we got high enough, we turned 
around and headed back, and Mary climbed 
down onto the running gear and let out 
the rope ladder. Of course, Tommy couldn't 
see her because his lower plane was in the 
way, but | waved at her and she nodded 
back. Then she slid off the axle and 
started down the ladder so's to be on the 
bottom rung ready to transfer to my plane 
when we got over the grandstand. 

Well, I was watching her from maybe 
forty feet away, when all of a sudden | 
got a bump that threw me right into my 
safety belt, and half a second later 
Tommy's plane got it too. I don’t know 
exactly how it happened. But it seems 
that when their ship got bumped, the lad- 
der with Mary on it sort of whipped 
around. And Mary's left arm went right 
into the propeller. It hit her just above 
the elbow. 

There she was, with her arm hanging 
limp and kind of twisted, and the whole 
side of her white suit getting red—and her 
clinging there dazed, not knowing exactly 
what had happened. I'll tell you i damned 
near went crazy hoping she wouldn't let go. 

Tommy must have felt the jar when the 
prop hit her arm. I guess the blade must 
have split and vibrated, because he 
throttled his engine and started down on 
a flat glide. Well, he couldn't see what 
had happened, and he was leaning over 
one side, then the other, trying to see 
Mary. Then [ saw him put his hand up 
to his goggles quick and wipe ’em off. I 
guess it was some of Mary's blood blown 
back on them by the propeller. He looked 
at his hand and held it toward me and 
waved it around, and [ could see he was 
yelling and frantic—but, of course, I 
couldn’t hear him on account of the 
motor. 


WAS trying to figure out some way 

to get close enough to catch Mary if 
she fainted, knowing all the time there 
wasn't a chance in a million to do it. 
And all this time we were getting lower 
and lower, because Tommy didn’t dare 
open up his engine. 

Well, finally Mary started groping up 
the ladder, using only one hand. Slowly, 
slowly, she crawled onto the bottom plane, 
and God knows how she ever did it. 
Tommy let go of the controls and leaned 
way out, grabbed her and finally dragged 
her up into the back seat. 

All this time his ship was sagging, and 
diving down, because nobody was flying 
it. And I hung along as close as I dared. 
When he got her into the hind cockpit, 
he climbed forward and grabbed the con- 
trol again. We were way down low over 
town and getting bumped around fright- 
fully by the hot air. 

It seemed a year before we got near 
that fair ground. Just as we were about 
to head down to land, a terrible thing 
happened. 

Tommy's propeller broke, and before 
he could grab the switch and shut off the 
power, the engine raced itself loose and 
busted up out of the motor bed. A 
couple of pieces of the metal cowl tore 
off and flew back and caught in the wires. 
Well, I guess the gas line broke, or may- 
be the hind end of the engine stove in the 
tank—anvhow, in a second Tommy’s ship 
was all ablaze in the front cockpit where 
he was. Well, for a second I felt sick 
and raving mad, because I was so close 
and could almost touch him and not able 
to do a thing. 

He scrambled up out of the seat with 
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his hands over his mouth and his clothes 
all on fire, and he sprawled back over the 
cowl to where Mary was lying. I saw him 
sort of lift her up and snap the parachute 
hook into her harness and then drop her 
overboard out of the ship. 

And all through the fuselage of his 
plane, the flames were roaring like a 
blow torch, and a trail of black smoke and 
bits of burning fabric fluttered behind. 

Tommy climbed out on the left wing as 
far as he could, but the damned thing 
went into a tail spin and I guess he had 
breathed in some flames. Anyway, he 
must have known that he was through. 
There’s hardly a chance with fire in the 
air. I followed him down as close as | 
could, and it was pretty near a straight 
dive, and suddenly we shot down past 
Mary swinging around on her parachute, 
and I thanked God she was safe. The 
jerk of the chute snapping open must have 
brought her to, because I saw her face, in 
a flash as we went down past her, and, 
well—I guess she saw what was happen- 
ing to Tommy. 

OMMY’S plane hit over by the edge of 

the infield. I couldn't bear to watch the 
last part of the fall. I knew he was gone. 
But I looked up and I saw Mary ahout 
three hundred feet up, and I remember 
there was a big patch of red on the chute 
from where shed bled on it in the ma- 
chine. I guess she’d seen Tommy crash 
into the ground, because just as I looked 
up she was reaching up into the shrouds 
with her one good hand and pulling them 
and swaying the chute with her body. 

I turned sick when | saw what she was 
trying to do. In a second or so, she 
folded up one side of it clear under, and 
it all lost its shape and folded up like a 
1°g. ‘She came falling straight down. 

as she went by me with that big silk 
chute streaming straight up behind her, I 
couldn’! see the blood on it anymore. It 
locked ali white and exactly like a bride’s 
veil. My God! It was terrible and beauti- 
ful at the same time. 


Well, I was in kind of a daze and 
there were people rushing all over the 
field like ants. Tommy's plane was 
blazing so’s nobody could get near it, and 
there was such a crowd all over that I 
couldn’t land. But I was pretty near 
crazy. So I took a chance and landed in 
the back stretch of the track, and I guess 
I busted a tree or something, because I 
remember an awful crash. I guess I 
must have jumped out before the crash 
because I was running across the field. 
I was beating it toward that big feather 
of black smoke floating straight up. 

I fought my way through the crowd, 
and got in to where they were. They had 
fallen within a few feet of each other, and 
for a half a second I saw them. I was 
just covering my face with my hands, 
when that Ferris wheel fellow I'd had 
the fight with at Clyde City came running 
up. We just held on to each other and 
cried like babies. 

Then some State Police came galloping 
up, and Holtz, the manager, came and put 
me in an ambulance. I remember won- 
dering what was stabbing me in the lungs 
every time I breathed. 

After that I don’t remember much for 
a week. Pretty soon I went to visit my 
mother and rested up most of the winter. 
Finally I got so [ could sleep again, and 
yesterday I came back down here. 

The only thing is, when I take this job. 
I don’t want to do any installation work 
on the planes at the field. I want to stay 
in the factory, because—well, maybe you 
kind of understand how I feel. 
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‘Discovery 


woman envies curly, 

hair like this. No 

need worry if her 

is unbecomi ng, for 

she can easily make it 

beautiful with this new 
discovery 


fcGowan’s Hair-grower will cut 
half 


If you want to grow your bobbed hair “back to uit 


usual time in 


will thicken your hair and make 
it stylishly fluffyin 30 days— 


or quickly grow it “back to normal” 


If you don’t like your bobbed hair—if you are 
beginning to tire of it—if you *re sorry you 
ever cut it off—most likely it’s s because your 
hair is not as thick and “fluffy” as it should 
be. Without a doubt bobbed hair is becoming 


to most girls and women—and it will be to. 


you if you make your hair fluff out, as fashion 
and good taste demand. 

You can do it, too! A marvelous new dis- 
covery has now made it possible to thicken and 
curl bobbed hair in a remarkably short time, 
making it much softer, richer and lovelier than 
ever before. This good news isn’t limited to 
“bobbed heads,” either. It’s for all women 
who want gloriously beautiful hair, whether 
long or short. It’s also for those women who 
want to grow their hair “back to normal” as 
quickly as possible. 

\fter the very first treatment, when you begin 
to spray your hair and massage your scalp with 
McGowan’s Hair-grower, you will see and feel 
new “life,” new vitality in your scalp and hair. 
Before you have finished the first bottle the dif- 
ference will be apparent. Your “bob” will soon 
become thick and fluffy, and much more be- 
coming than you ever dreamed it could be. 
And if you have a “bob” to lengthen, you 
will find your hair extending down your back 
in an unbelievably short time. 

These results are guaranteed. I want that 
understood. For it is only on such a guarantee 
that I can show my unbounded faith in this 
remarkable discovery. 


Science Responds to Fashion’s Decree 


Now that Paris has definitely decreed that long 
hair is the thing, every woman must follow one 
of two courses—she must either grow her hair 
back to normal as quickly as possible, or she 


must have thick, fluffy bobbed hair. The new 


millinery is now being made in larger head 
sizes, and the girl or woman with thin, scraggly 


bobbed hair is going to find it hard to get 
properly fitted. 

Luckily for womankind, Science has come for- 
ward with this amazing new discovery that will 
help them out of the dilemma—for McGowan’s 
Hair-grower will promote rich, fluffy growth 
and either thicken and beautify your “bob” if 
you want to continue wearing it short—or 
quickly lengthen it if you want to follow Paris’ 
decree. 

McGowan’s Hair-grower which is rich in both 
Nitrogen and Oxygen is the most powerful 
hair growing product Science has ever known. 
As you know, oxygen in the air and nitrogen 
in the sunshine are the two elements absolutely 
necessary to the nourishment of all growing 
things. And the average human scalp gets 
far too little of these precious elements in these 
days of tight fitting hats and humid indoor 
atmosphere. 

In addition to thickening the hair, McGowan’s 
Hair-grower rids the scalp promptly of all dan- 
druff, fluffs out dead and listless hair, and gives 
to it wondrous light and sheen. And it is so easy 
to apply—just 5 minutes a day at bedtime. 
No matter how thin your hair may be—no 
matter how “straggly” or hopeless—I guaran- 
tee that McGowan’s Hair-grower will make it 
grow twice as fast, rid the scalp of dandruff 
and give new life to your hair. 


Sent Fresh from Laboratory 


The vital elements in this remarkable fluid 
evaporate rapidly, and to be efficient Mce 
Gowan’s Hair-grower should be used when it is 
fresh. That is why I will not sell it in drug or 
department stores. Because of the perishable 
nature of its growth-producing properties I 
insist that you get only the freshly compounded 
product—put up daily under my personal 
supervision and mailed direct to you. 


At first, we contemplated selling McGowan’s 
Hair-grower at $10 a bottle—for it seemed 
easily worth that to any woman to make her 
hair stylishly thick and fiuffy, or to save four or 
five months in getting her hair growth back to 
normal. But that price would restrict my dis- 
covery to a very limited market. As McGow- 
an’s Hair-grower is the greatest achievement 
of my laboratories, I am anxious for it to 
become universally known and used. So I have 
decided to retail the first 10,000 bottles at only 
enough to pay the cost of production, handling 
and advertising—which I have figured down to 
just $2.47 per bottle, plus a few cents postage. 


Send No Money—Just Sign the Coupon 


Whether your hair is bobbed or long; if you want to con- 
trol its length and add to its splendor; if you want to mak: 
the most of Woman’s Crowning Glory by developing you: 
hair to its most glorious t delay anothe: 
minute. There is no formality for you to go through. Id: 
not even ask that you send any money. Just fill out and 
mail the coupon. In a few days the postman will bring 
your bottle—and then simply pay him my special labora- 
tory price of $2.47, plus a few cents postage. Don’t put it 
off. Mail the coupon today! 
M. J. McGowan, Chief Chemist 


The McGowan Laboratories 
710 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 14, Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Mr. McGowan: I am willing to let you prove 
to me, at your expense, that McGowan’s Hair- 
grower will make my hair thick and fluffy, free my 
scalp from dandruff and give new life to my hair. 
Please send me a bottle at once. I will pay the 
postman $2.47 (plus postage) when it arrives. It is 
understood that the full amount will be refunded 
if I am not delighted with the results in every way. 


ADDRESS.. 

NOTE: If you are likely to out when the pose 
man comes you may remit $2.60 and your bottle of 
McGowan’s Hair-grower will be sent postpaid. 
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The Most 
Precious Perfume 
in the World 


IEGER’S FLOWER DROPS are un- 
like anything you have ever seen be- 
fore. The very essence of the flowers them- 

selves, made withoutalcohol. For years the favorite 
of women of taste in society and on the stage. 
The regular price is $15.00 an ounce, but for 20c 
you can obtain a miniature bottle of this per- 
fume, the most precious in the world. When the 
sample comes you will be delighted to find that 
you can use it without extravagance. It is so highly 
concentrated that the delicate odor from a sin; 
drop will last a week. 
Send 20c (stamps or | 
with the coupon below and 
ever made. Twenty — 
for the world’s most 
cious perfume! Send 
Rieger’s a all Drug and De 
stopper, 0 


we willsend you a sample 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct hen ~ 


vial of Rieger’s Flower 
Drops, the most alluring 
and most costly perfume 
ept. Stores 
Paul Rieger’s Special 
Flower Drops Souvenir Box 
Full size bottle with lo Attractive s jal box 
containing five 25c bot- 
tles of five different 
Rieger Perfumes ,$1.00 
This Souvenir Box 
makes an unusually 
acceptable gift. 


MARK REGISTERED 


Honolulu Bouquet 


You will be charmed by the Indescribable fragrance 
of this new creation. Perfume—$1.00 T Toilet 
Water—4 oz. $1.00; Face Powder — $1. 3 Soap — 
Send 20c for generous trial bottle of this del ghtful 
new perfume. 

A H A wonderful New 
Créme of Violets A.vonderful New 
For beautiful, velvet-smooth, white hands. Nothin 


cool. Large tube— 


to equal it after Gowag-wares skin smooth an 
SendCouponNow J 


Paul Rieger & Co. (Since 1872) %, 
173 First St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Enclosed find $ for which send me the following: 
Rieger’s Flower Drops (odor 
Sample bottle, 20c Full size bottle, $ ...... 


Spectal’Souventr box,'$1.00 Créme of Violets, 600 


Perfume, los. bottle . . $1.00 

Honolulu Perfume, Trialbottle .... 
Bouquet () Toilet Water, 4 os. bottle . . $1.00 

Face Powder, $1.00 Soap, 400 


Send stamps. currency, money order or check 
Remember, i) not pleased your money retunde@ 


I Wanted To Be a Lady 
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a thrill pass through me when I heard it 
and realized that all this charm and dis- 
tinction belonged, in a way, to myself. 

I tried to speak quietly, to make my 
own voice charming. 

“It was kind of you to come so soon. 
I have wanted for so long to make the 
acquaintance of someone of my own name 
that I fear I _was—importunate. ° 
a nice word, I thought 
proudly. I had heard a woman in the 
dining room use it only that very morning 
and I had remembered it and looked it up 
in the dictionary. But when I met the 
somewhat mocking stare of my caller, I 
wished I had not used it. It seemed to 
amuse him. I had no wish to be a 
laughing stock. 

“Importunate? Perish the thought. I 
am a very lonely person, Senorita. Had 
I realized that the world owed me such a 
delight ful—er—” He paused, regarding 


me steadily. “What relationship do you 
think I can claim? Your note left me in 
doubt.” 


I motioned him to a chair and took one 
opposite him, tilting my head against its 
wicker” back. 

“T was in hopes you could help me 
there,” I murmured. “My father was 
John Valencia. His father changed the 
Juan to John. He was very proud of the 
name, Sefor, and taught me to be. But 
he never talked about things—he was a 
very quiet man.” 

Quiet! John Valencia had been a sullen, 
secretive parent, turning off my questions 
with “Let well enough alone. You'll have 
a comfortable income from the Gardens 
after I'm gone And the ruby. That is 
yours.” Well, God rest his soul, he was 
gone. The income was mine, the jewel 
was mine, and now—— 

“Ah!” Juan Valencia’s silky voice 
broke in on my thoughts. There was 
something in the exclamation that brought 
my eyes up, quickly alert. 

He was looking at the Valencia ruby, 
gleaming red against the whiteness of my 
hand as it lay on the chair. 

“There is nothing quiet about that 
jewel, Sciiorita, is there? It speaks vol- 
umes—volumes of family history.” 

He leaned closer, smiling; and for- 
mality slipped from him. 

“May 1?” he asked, lifting my fingers 
so as to examine the stone. 


HE touch of his fingers made me think 

of a steel trap. In spite of the smooth- 
ness and the lightness of his grasp, there 
was something ruthless in the way it 
closed on mine. Or was it in the expres- 
sion of his eyes, I wondered. I couldn't 
quite make out; but a premonition, like 
a warning, crept over me, and quickly 
I drew away my hand. 

“It was given me by my grandfather,” 
I said, with the dignity I had learned be- 
hind my desk at the “Cadiz Gardens.” 

“Your pardon, Seforitu. I meant no 
disrespect.” He gave a deprecatory shrug 
of his shoulders. “I have always heard 
of this ruby. It has a history, you know, 
all mixed up with Ferdinand of Spain 
and a beautiful laty of his court who 
afterwards married my—our—ancestor, 
and so brought the ring into the ~— 
Do not be vangry with me, Cousin 7 

“Maria,” I answered. 

I told myself I was stupid to be so 
distrustful. This was not West Broad- 
way and the man beside me did not sell 
shoes in a department store like Joe Ellis, 
who had to be put in his place continually. 
This was St. Augustine, and the gentle- 


man a distinguished man of the world 


and, as he had just implied, a cousin of 


.some distant degree. 


“Ah, yes. Cousin Maria,” he murmured, 
his eyes gently ironical. “And you want 
me to help you find yourself on the family 
tree. Is that it?” 

“That is it, Cousin——?” 

“Juan.” 

“Cousin Juan.” 

Was the expression on his face one of 
admiration, I wondered. I, who was so 
well versed in men’s admiration, was in 
doubt. But—bah! Why try to find here 
what was so unpleasantly evident in men 
like Joe Ellis, for instance. I must learn 
to be a woman of the world, I told myself; 
of the Valencia world. 

“IT do not go out much,” murmured 
Juan Valencia, following some train of 
thought of his own. “When I come home 
to St. Augustine, it is to rest. I read. I 
see a few friends. I sit in my garden— 
and eat lotus.” 

I smiled, aoncommittingly. If he was 
making fun of me and “lotus eating” 
had a catch in it, | was not going to give 
myself away. 

“Then when I have had enough, I go 
off again.’ 
I asked. 


“Off 

“Yes. Madrid, Paris, Monte Carlo. Ah, 
Monte Carlo, that is the best of them 
all. You know it, Cousin Maria?” 

I shook my head. Something like envy 
stabbed me—envy for all the people who 
could speak thus casually of those far 
distant, mysterious, and romantic places. 


T’S just as well for your peace of mind, 

perhaps,” he broke in. I thought his 
handsome face held a rather wistful look 
just then. One cannot stay there without 
gambling. And that is apt to destroy one’s 
peace of mind.” 

As if stirred by some secret thought, 
his eyes suddenly became dark and spar- 
kling. “But I love it. Never tire of it— 
not even when I have bad luck, which, 
confidentially, Senorita, is most all the 
time. 

He loved gambling! In my mind's 
eye I saw him, white-faced, smiling, 
tense—playing. That winter in New York 
I had seen a play where the hero gambled 
for forty-eight hours  straight—losing, 
winning, losing again—but always smiling. 
That is the way Juan Valencia would 
do it, I thought to myself. 

“Will you come and see my house?” 
He called me back to his presence, smiling. 

“Most certainly.” 

“Today is Wednesday,” he said. “Shall 
we say lriday—at four? My housekeeper 
makes an impeccable chaperon. 

“Perhaps we may find something in my 
library that will throw light on your 
branch of the family tree, Cousin Maria,” 
he continued. “In any event, | will call 


for you. At four?” 
[ nodded, with dignity. “At four, 
Senor. With pleasure. 


As he walked off, I saw him lift his 
hat to a beautiful and beautifully gowned 
woman entering the court from the street 


beyond. Again, I felt that little stab of 
envy in my heart. That woman—how 
naturally she received his bow, returned 


it, and passed on. I felt sure there would 
be no ironical gleam in Juan Valencia’s 
face when he talked to that woman. Did 
I, then, bear the marks of West Broadway 
so plainly? I was a Valencia. As good 
blood ran in my veins as did in his. Why 
should I be treated with any less respect 
than the woman who had just passed by. 

The orchestra began playing once more. 

[Continued on page 96] 
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‘Beauty! 


Only a difference of pores—enlarged or invisible. Think of 
this new ‘‘freezy’’ cream that does what ice does in contract- 
ing the pores, but so much more gently, swiftly and daintily 


Those of us who really want beautiful skins, have 
them. It is simply a matter of caring enough and 
of helping instead of fighting nature. Nature gave 
every one of us a soft, clear, lovely skin with pores 
so fine as to be almost invisible—and meant us to 
keep it. ’ 

And then the parching sun came up, and the wind 
blew, and the dust swirled—and one night as we 
looked in the mirror, we found not the satin-like 
complexion of yesterday, but the first unmistakable 
signs of waning beauty. 


With cleansing and softening creams we labored 
arduously at restoration. And we enjoyed the bene- 
fits of good creams in helping to cleanse and replen- 
ish the oil cells of the skin. 


But the task is not finished —the pores have not 
usually been closed. And if we go forth with re- 
laxed pores we simply invite the dust and germs to 
work new damage to our complexions. 


Then we wonder why we have large pores. 


But some of us who really want beautiful skins and 
have them, have taken care to close the pores to 
their natural fineness before going out into the air 
and before powdering. 


Many of us use ice every morning to contract the 
pores—others use cold water. Both are effective to 
a certain degree, but such treatment is troublesome, 
inconvenient and harsh to tender skins. 


Now a new and better way— 

Princess Pat Ice Astringent 
Instead of ice, fastidious women are now using a 
smooth, snowy cream which gently chills the dis- 
tended pores back to their normal fineness, stimu- 
lating the tiny ee to renewed action and 
reviving the natural glowing color. 
The sensation is one of pure delight—a cool, refresh- 
ing thrill. And the effect on your skin is instant— 
the firm, youthful, velvety texture that nature 
meant you to have. 
Different from all other face creams, Princess Pat 
Ice Astringent does not take their place—it supple- 
ments them. It completes the task which the 
nourishing cream has left unfinished—contracts the 
open pores. It is applied while your accustomed 
cream still remains on your skin. Then both are 
gently wiped off together. 
And how wonderfully your powder adheres! Too, 
you may powder without the slightest fear of its 
entering the pores. 


Pat 


PRINCESS PAT, Ltd., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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strokes. your ise astrin- 
t right on top of the nour- 
a cream. Then wipe off 

both together. 


Beauty Hints 
by “The Princess’? 


My night treatment 


Cleanse the skin thoroughly with 
a soft, solvent cleansing cream. Re- 
move with soft cloth. Feed the 
pores generously with nourishin, 
cream, gently manipulating wi 
finger tips. Let sleep do the rest. 
I suggest Princess Pat Cleanser an 
Princess Pat Cream for this night 
t. 


My morning treatment 
Awaken the skin with cool, not 
cold, water. Dry the face. yn 
just a light coat of nourishing 
cream, again gently manipulating, 
always ony upward and ou 


My final touch 


I find dry tint most natural—Prin- 
cess Pat English Tint. Apply in 
the shape of a V, the poles toward 
the nose, leaving a clear space in 
» apply ore powdering. 
use an almond base powder—both 
soothing and beautifying. 


Cfree 


This free demonstration package, 
containing a liberal a both 
Princess Pat Ice Astringent and 
Princess Pat Cream. After several 
days’ trial on your own complex- 
ion, entirely without cost, let your 
mirror be your guide. 


Princess Pat, Ltd., t. 242 


: 2701-9 S. Wells St., Chicago 


Please send free Demonstration Pack- 


: age of Princess Pat Ice Astringent and 
Princess Pat Cream, to 


Name. 


Address 


(Print Name and Address Piaialy) 
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:Woman Tells 
sET THIN 


Without Drugs, Diets, 
Absurd Creams, Exer- 
cises or Appliances 


T reduced my own weight 50 pounds in 
less than 9 weeks and at the same 
time marvelously improved my 
general health and appearance. 


Today I look, act, and feel far 
younger than my real age. 


From the results in my own case 
and those of my friends, I am ab- 
solutely convinced that any man or 
woman burdened with rolls of ugly, 
injurious, unwholesome fat can take 
it off easily, quickly and surely by 
the same simple way which did so 
much for me. 


The secret is one I learned in 


Paris, where women of every age 
pride themselves on keeping their 
figures slender and graceful, With 


this simple new way you can in your 
own home reduce all parts of your 

or you can simply get rid of excess flesh 
from the places where it shows. 

No matter how fat you are, or what 
you bave done in the past to reduce, 
I want you to send me the Free Coupon 
below, and I will explain to you per- 
sonally what I did to reduce. 


FREE COUPON 


MADAME ELAINE, Dept. 187 
350 West 3ist Street, New York City 
Kindly explain to me confidentially and absolutely 
FREE OF CHARGE what you did to reduce. 


Address 
Red you care to, enclose 5 cents in stamps to help cover expense. 


PIMPLY 


made WELL 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers Itch, 
Eczema, Enlarged Pores and Oily or oe = 


Write today for my FREE 

FREE A SKIN,”’— telling how 

ened myself after being afflicted 15 years. 
E.S.GIVENS, 174 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City,Mo. 

Like to Gain in a Week? 

If you are thin and scrawney and would like to gain 
veight, I will send you a sample of the genuine 
Hilton’s Vitamines absolutely FREE. Do not send 
‘ny money—just your name = address to 


W. HILTON, 
191 Gateway Sian Kansas City, Mo. 


PLAY A TUNE IN 
10 MINUTES! Qo. 


7) lin, or Banjo or Gui ing new in 
vention. know! ledge of necessary; no prac- 
t um ply 
BC an 
catalog 
instrume! 
Have 
fun, moper, 


FERRY CO. 3222 Malsted St., Dept, 1912, Chea, 
MMERCIAL 
Largest art organ- 
izationinthe world 
course based upon 
25 years’ actual ex- 
perience in serving 
leading advertisers everywhere. Get 
Send 4c for illustrated book telling 
of the success of our students. Ad- 
dress Dept. 93. 
MEYER BOTH COMPANY 


offers practical 
facts before enrolling in any school. 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Chicago, IIL 
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the loggia were 
careless people in 


The little tables in 
crowded now with gay, 
white. The sound of their laughter 
reached me alone in my chair by the 
fountain, and I felt suddenly very forlorn 
in spite of my Fifth Avenue clothes and 
my Valencia ruby. I rose and made my 
way up the steps into the hotel, through 
the hall, past the empty ballroom, through 
another room, and so into the library 
where no sound penetrated and where 
laughter and music alike were shut out. 

As I picked up at random a magazine 
from the table, | murmured to myseli— 
“Until Friday, at four.” 

The time dragged by heavily enough; 
but finally the hour when Juan Valencia 
was to call for me arrived. Again I 
waited in the court by the fountain, a 
red rose pinned into the flowing lines of 
my dress. 

I could recognize the sounds of the 
city now. When a deep bell rang out I 
knew it was the clock in the tower of the 
old cathedral on the corner of St. George 
Street chiming out half-past three. I 
knew by heart how it all looked—the age- 
old walls mellowed by sunlight rising 
straight from the street with its happy, 
leisurely crowds. They told me that in 
summer you could fire a cannon from one 
end of St. George Street to the other, 
never hitting a soul. But there were 
people enough out there now, walking 
lazily along the brick pavements, sitting on 
benches under the trees listening to the 
music in the Plaza, enjoying life and 
ignoring time as if it didn’t exist. 

Four o'clock. That meant nothing to 
them. To me it meant everything. All 
my life had been but a preparation for 
this moment, I told myself. 


Alt of a sudden I thought of Joe 
Ellis. And the thought of him 
seemed to cast a shadow over the day. 
Why should I think of him, when in less 
than a half hour I should, be walking 
through the streets with Juan Valencia, 
my cousin, beside me! I would make no 
blunders today to rouse that look of 
mockery in his eyes. I would cause him 
to be charming, courtly, deferential. 

“Senorita!” 

Good God in Heaven, whose voice was 
that? 

“Senorita, I had to come. 
no peace for me anywhere.” 

Joe Ellis—wind, snow, sleet—the Cadiz 
Gardens. Would I never be free from 
them ? 

I looked up, my eyes flashing angrily 
into the dog-like devotion of his. His 
expression, though not as wild as when I 
had last seen him, held still that faithful- 
unto-death look that maddened me. Pst! 
What a thing to call himself a man! 

I had to come, Seforita,” he repeated 
stubbornly. 

“So!” I regarded him with hot scorn. 
“And what becomes of your fine job in 
the shoe department, Joe Fllis. Is New 
York going barefooted while you take a 
vacation? Or is it that you are planning 
to become a—gentleman?” He had 
laughed at me for the word “lady.” Well, 
[ muttered to myself, I would show him! 

“Senorita.” He made a rough, pleading 
gesture with his hands. “Have you noth- 
ing in your heart for me—but that?” 

I ignored the hurt in his eyes and 
tapped the flagging impatiently with one 


There was 


white slipper. Any minute now Juan 
Valencia might arrive. Would this un- 
welcome reminder of West Broadway 


never go? 

“I am no longer in the department 
store,” his voice continued. “I gave up 
my job there.” 

“Sol” Was he made of wood, I asked 


that he would not go? 
Senorita. 
It—it opens 
up for business again when I go back.” 


myself impatiently, 
“I had saved up money, 
I bought the Cadiz Gardens. 


too, 


Joe Ellis and the Gardens! Well, a fine 
mess he would make of it. In my mind's 
eye I saw it again with its tables along the 


walls, the high stool behind the cashier's 
desk. Who “would sit there night after 
night, taking in dollar bills through the 


little wicket ? 


“What do you know about running a 


restaurant? The patrons, will they come 
regularly to see you behind the desk?” 
I asked him. 


A footstep sounded on the flag- 
ging behind me, but | did not hear it. 

For one blind moment the past had 
claimed me. I think my eyes must have 
been a little bloodshot as they flashed 
into the hurt ones of Joe Ellis. 

“Will they say to you, ‘Good evening, 
Scnor. All day long I have been looking 
forward to seeing you. You look like 
a queen sitting up on that high stool of 
yours.” I ask you now—will they say 
that to you?” 

He shuffled his feet unhappily. He was 
as much out of place in that cool, foun- 
tain-sprayed courtyard as a chestnut burr 
in a bed of orchids. 

“Tt will not be the same without you, 
Seiiorita. I thought perhaps you might be 
tired of this down here, and——” 

“You talk like a simpleton, Joe Ellis.” 
I was very angry. I wanted him to go and 
he would not. “This is where I belong. 
Am I not a Valencia?" 

I remember now the horror that swept 
over me as I looked beyond Joe Ellis and 
saw Juan Valencia waiting, hat in hand. 

How I hated Joe at that moment. I 
felt that he had betrayed me and made a 
fool of me before this cousin of mine. 
I could not speak, for anger. 

“Cousin Maria.” Sefer Valencia bowed 
—again that graceful bending from his 


supple waist. “I trust that I do not 
intrude?” 
“No, Seftor. Far from it.” I wanted 


self-control. 
world of 
and I have 


to marshal up my charm, my 
“This gentleman”—what a 
scorn I put into the word—* 
conversation, I 


finished our am quite 
rez ady to leave.” 

“Ah!” Juan Valencia transferred his 
glance from me to Joe Ellis, who was 


hiding his wounds behind a sullen silence. 
“Ah,” he murmured again softly, “quite 
so.” 

“What 
name was?’ 

“It does not matter. 

I, who thought myself a lady, brushed 
by Joe Ellis as if he did not exist. What 
was Joe’s name to Juan Valencia, I asked 
myself. Why did he stop now to speak to 
him? Across my shoulder I could see 
him standing with one hand on the dusty 
sleeve of Joe’s old serge suit, talking to 
him as if nothing divided the Ellis’s and 
the Valencias of this world. 

He was funny, I thought, 
Valencia. 

Another minute and he was beside me. 
We walked toward the broad, palm- 
bordered steps that led down into the 
street. 

“Senor 
said to me. “I 
me.” 

I looked up at him in unfeigned amaze- 
ment. 

“Are you not rather hard on him?” he 
asked. He must have read my amazement 
on my face. 

I shrugged my 
walked on in silence. 

[Continued on page 98] 


did you say the gentleman’s 
* he asked me then. 
Let us be going.” 


this Juan 


Ellis seems a very nice man,” he 
asked him to call upon 


shoulders; and we 
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The Most Daring Book 
Written! 


Elinor Glyn, famous author of ““Three Weeks,” has written an 
amazing book that should be read by every man and woman 
—married or single. “The Philosophy of Love’’ is not a novel 
—it isa penetrating searchlight fearlessly turned on the most 
intimate relations of men and women. Read below how you can 
get this thrilling book at our risk—without advancing a penny. 


Wwe you marry the man 
you love, or will you take 
the one you can get? 

If a husband stops loving his 
wife, or becomes infatuated with 
another woman, who is to blame 
—the husband, the wife, or the 
“other woman?” 

Will you win the girl you want, 
or will Fate select your Mate? 

Should a bride tell her husband 
what happened at seventeen? 

Will you be able to hold the 
love of the one you cherish—or 
will your marriageend indivorce? 

Do you know how to make people like you? 


|’ you can answer the above questions— 
if you know all there is to know about 
winning a woman’s heart or holding a 
man’s affections—you don’t need ‘‘The 
Philosophy of Love.” But if you are in 
doubt—if you don’t know just how to 
handle your husband, or satisfy your wife, 
or win the devotion of the one you care 
for—then you must get this wonderful 
book. You can’t afford to take chances 
with your happiness. 


What Do YOU Know 
About Love? 


DS you know how to win the one you 
love? Do you know why husbands, 
with devoted, virtuous wives, often be- 
come secret slaves to creatures of another 
“world ’? —and how to prevent it? Why do 
some men antagonize women, finding them- 
selves beating against a stone wall in affairs 
of love? When is it dangerous to disregard 
convention? Do you know how to curb a 


ELINOR GLYN 
“The Oracle of Love” 
**wonderful lovers” often become thought- 
less husbands soon after marriage—and 
how can the wife prevent it? Do you know 


What Every Man and 
Woman Should Know 


—how to win the man 
you love. 
—how to win the girl you 


want. 

—how to hold your hus- 
band's love. 

—how to make people 
admire you. 

—why men “step out” 
and leave their wives 
alone. 

—wh many Marriages 
end in despair. 

—how to hold a woman’s 
affection. 

—how to keep a husband 
home nights. 

—why most women don’t 
know how tomake love. 

—things that turn men 
against you. 

—how to make marriage 
a perpetual honey- 


he year” of 
—the “danger 
married life. 


—how to ignite love— 
how to keep it flaming 
—how to rekindle it if 
burnt out. 
—how to cope with the 
“hunting instinct’”’ in 
n 


men. 

—how to attract people 
you like. 

—why some men and 
women are always lov- 
able, regardless of age. 

—how to make love keep 
you young. 

—must all men be either 
“‘dubs”’ or devils? 

—how to increase your 
desirability in a man's 


eye. 

—how to tell if someone 
really loves you. 

—things that make a 
woman “‘cheap”’ or 
“‘common.” 

—how to make people 
do the things you want 
them to. 


headstrong man, or are you the 
victim of men’swhims? Doyou 
know how to retain a man’s 
affection always? Howtoattract 
men? How to make love keep 
you youthful and fresh? Do you 
know the things that most irri- 
tate aman? Ordisgusta woman? 
Can you tell when a man really 
loves you—or must you take 
his word for it? Do you know 
what you MUST NOT DO un- 
less you want to be a “wall 
flower” or an “old maid”? Do 
you know the little things that 
make women like you? Why do 


how to make marriage a_ perpetual 
honeymoon? 

In “The Philosophy of Love,” Elinor 
Glyn answers these precious questions— 
and countless others. She places a magni- 
fying glass unflinchingly on the most in- 
timate relations of men and women. No 
detail, no matter how delicate or avoided 
by others, is spared.'She warns you gravely, 
she suggests wisely, she explains fully. 

We admit that the book is decidedly dar- 
ing. It had to be. A book of this type, to be 
of great value, could not mince words. But 
while Madame Glyn calls a spade a spade 
—while she deals with strong emotions and 
passions in her frank, fearless manner—she 
nevertheless handles her subject so ten- 
derly and sacrediy that the book can safely 
be read by any grown-up man or woman. 
In fact, anyone over eighteen should be 
compelled to read “‘The Philosophy of 
Love’”’; for, while ignorance may some- 
times be bliss, it is folly of the rankest sort 
to be ignorant of the problems of love and 
marriage. As one mother wrote us: “‘I wish 
I had read this book when I was a young 
girl—it would have saved me a lot of mis- 
ery and suffering.” 

Certain self-appointed censors may con- 
demn “‘ The Philosophy of Love.” Anything 
of such an unusual character generally is. 
But Madame Glyn is content to rest her 
world wide reputation on this book—the 
greatest masterpiece of loveeverattempted! 


SEND NO MONEY 


OU need not advance a single penny 

for “‘The Philosophy of Love.” Simply 
fill out the coupon below—or write a letter 
—and the book will be sent to you on ap- 
proval, When the postman delivers the 
book to your door—when it is actually in 
your hands—pay him only $1.98, plus a 
few pennies postage, and the book is yours. 
Go over it to your heart’s content—read 


WARNING!? 


The publishers do not care to send “The Phi- 
losophy of Love” to anyone under eighteen 
years of age. So, unless you are over eighteen, 
please do not fill out the coupon below. 


it from cover to cover—and if you are not 
more than pleased, simply scnd the book 
back in good condition within five days 
and your money will be refunded instantly. 

Over 75,000,000 people have read Elinor 
Glyn’s stories or have seen them in the 
movies. Her books sell like magic. “The 
Philosophy of Love”’ is the supreme culmi- 
nation of her brilliant career. It is destined 
to sell in huge quantities. Everybody will 
talk about it everywhere. So it will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to keep the book in print. 
It is — that the present edition may 
be exhausted, and you may be compelled 
to wait for your copy, unless you mail the 
coupon below AT ONCE. We do not say 
this to hurry you —it is the truth. 

Get your pencil—fill out the coupon NOW. Mail 
it to The Authors’ Press, Auburn, N. Y., before it is 
too nee. a be prepared for the greatest thrill of 
your life 


The Authors’ Press, Dept. 342, Auburn, N. Y. 


xpense — makes a gorgeous > this 
most people do—s! mply sign low, 
place a cross in the little square at the right, and pay Cc 
the postman only $2.98, plus postage, 


Address. 


IMPORTANT—If you reside outside the U. S. A., 
! payment must be made in advance. lar Edition 
2.10. Leather Edition, $3.10. Cash with coupon. 


PHILUSUP | 
phy e LUSUPNY 
JE | 
re 
by ELINOR GLYN fj 
Authur of Three Weeks 
’ | 
} Please send me on approval Elinor Glyn’s master- J 
piece, Philosophy of Love." When the post- 
} man delivers the book to my door, I will pay him + 
only $1.98, plus a few pennies postage. It is under- 
stood, however, that this is not to be considered a 
! purchase. If the book does not in every way come J} 
up to expectations, I reserve the right to return it 
] any time within five days after itis received. and 4 
you agree to refund my money. 
De Luxe Leather Edition —We have prepared a Limited Edi- 
| tion, handsomely bound in Royal Blue Genuine Leather and 
sold. with Gold Tops and Blue Silk Markers. No 
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Vou must ra 
to have hobbed hair~ 


For the shingle bob or the straight bob, you 
must have a youthful silhouette. One simply 
can't be stout—or even overweight. 

How thankful we should be that there is 
one pleasant method of taking off weight. 
Noexercises or diets—just use Marmola Tab- 
lets (thousands of men and women each 
yearregain healthy, slender figuresthis way). 


Have you ever tried them? Man 


your 
slender, vivacious friends use Marmola 
Tablets. 


All drug stores have them— one dollar 
a box. Or they will be sent in plain wrap- 
per, postpaid, by the Marmola Co., 1783 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


MARMOLA 
Prescription ablets 


ePleasant Way teSeduce 
UST DEVELOPED 
that gives 
exercises, pumps other danger- 


ous es. nd you 
GUARANTEED DOLLA 


14-DAY FREE 


TREATMENT 
If you send a DIME toward expenses, 
(A Large Aluminum Box of my Won- 
der Cream included.) Plain wrapper, 
IS IT WORTH 10c¢ TO YOU? 
If not, your dime back by first mail, 
Address NOW, with cents 

Mme. E. B. Williams, Buffalo, N.Y. 


“| Would Not Part 
With It For $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful cus- 
tomer. Inlike mannertestify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. 
Conserve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Gvercomes WEAKNESS and 

RGANIC AILMENTS of 
Women and MEN. Develops 
an erect, and graceful figure. 
Brings restful relief, comfort, 
energy and pep, ability to do 
things, health and strength. 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 


after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Costs You Nothing to Try It 

Write today for illustrated book, free, with full in- 

formation and measurement blank. Address 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres, Natural Body Brace Co. 
166 Rasb Building BALLVA, KANSAS 


’ [Continued from page 96] 


Down Cordova Street, around the cor- 
ner, past the Plaza with its benches under 
the trees and its gayly playing band. I 
can see it all this minute as plainly as if 
I were once again passing by with Juan 
Valencia beside me. The old Spanish 
post-office, deep cream-color behind its 
screen of palms—the old slave market— 
and the street that ran parallel with the 
Bay where the yachts at anchor looked 
misty-white against the blue of the water. 

I remember thinking that view of the 
Bay the most beautiful sight | had ever 
seen. I stole a look at the man beside 
me to see if he shared my appreciation. 
But—no. I sighed as I realized this was 
all part of hig everyday life. He had never 
lived under the roar of the elevated rail- 
road in a dark New York street. 

“Here we are.” His voice called me 
back from the bitterness of my memories 

The low gray walls of a house rose up 
straight from the street just as they had 
been built two hundred years before—cool, 
with their suggestion of cloistered gardens, 
of high narrow rooms, of old world 
atmosphere. 

Juan Valencia turned the brass knob of 
the door and opened it, standing aside for 
me to enter. 

My heart beat so fast in the quiet of 
that old hallway that I was ashamed, fear- 
ful that he would hear it. 

Another doorway, standing wide open, 
led into a vine-green patio with gardens 
beyond. There was color and fragrance 
running riot. It was a new world to me. 


HIS way, if you please—the library.” 

Ile motioned with one long slender 
hand toward a room at the right and, with 
a slight bow of apology, led the way into 
it. “I have chosen this room for our—our 
little visit, because——” He indicated the 
portrait-hung walls above the low book- 
cases. “All Valencias, Seiioriia. They may 
inte rest you.” 

‘Ancestors, Sefor?” 

“Mine—all of them,” he answered softly. 

“Ours,” I amended, with a proud lift of 
my head. Some two hundred years ago, 
I told myself, all this had belonged as 
much to me as to Juan Valencia. 

He pushed forward a chair and remained 
standing while I sank into it. 

“That lady, there,” he continued, “was 
named Maria Valencia.” He pointed to 
a portrait which looked directly down at 
me. Hair of a deep, rich gold, pansy-blue 
eyes, a dress of white satin embroidered 
in pearls, a lace mantilla over it, and a 
hand escaping from a huge puffed sleeve 
held at the breast anc gleaming softer 
than the satin it touched—that was the 
portrait of that first Maria Valencia. 

“But golden hair——”’ I wondered, 
breathlessly. It was a shock to me, some- 


| how, to find that that former Maria did 


not have hair like my own—black, with 
blue shadows in its depths. 

“She Castilian,” 
Valencia. 

Then he bent closer and spoke in a low 
tone. “Look—on her hand, Setorita. She 
wears the ruby. Do you see?” 

There it was, the same ring that glowed, 
blood- red, on my own finger. 

“Our lucky stone,” he murmured. “Will 
you allow me to look at it, Sciorita? It 
may bring me luck, just to hold it in my 
palm. I am _ superstitious about this 
ruby.’ 

I —_ now that my answering laugh 
was a note too gay and too loud in the 
pervading quiet ness of that old room. 
“Look at it, hold it, Sesor Cousin,” I 
cried. “If it gives you luck, I am more 
than glad.” 

He took it from me. 
amazement that his fingers 


smiled Juan 


I noticed with 
trembled as 


they closed around the ring. What a queer 
man he was, I thought to myself. For a 
moment I felt almost superior to him, more 
a person of the world than he. 

“It's because he gambles, that he acts 
that way,” I murmured ‘inwardly. “It 
makes people superstitious.’ 

Low, mellow, sonorous—the doorbell 
rang through the house. The sound of it 
reminded me of the cathedral chimes, as 
| had heard them as I waited in the hotel 
courtyard. 

‘Ah,” sighed Juan Valencia, still gazing 
hypnotized at the jewel in his hand, 
you will pardon me, I will answer Pi 
bell. My housekeeper is in the back part 
of the house.” 

Without waiting for my reply, he left 
the room his fingers tight around the 
Valencia ring. 

I could hear the door open and shut 
and then footsteps—the Senor Valencia’s 
quick ones and the slow, heavier tread 
of another man. They passed through the 
hall behind me and out into the cool patio, 
dying away in the distance. 

I felt very alone in the big, quiet house 
of my ancestors. There was so much 
about it, and about Juan Valencia, that I 
did not understand. And not to under- 
stand, I thought, was like being an alien 
—in a strange land instead of a Valencia 
returning to her own. 

Nervously, I ran my eyes over the books 
on the shelves. Scott, Dickens, “History 
of the World” by H. G. Wells, James 
Branch Cabell, Strachey’s “Queen Vic- 
toria.” Sapristi, I thought, what a dull 
lot of books! Then something caught 
my attention; and hastily I rose and bent 
down to look closer. 

“History of the Valencia Family in 
America.” ‘The same books that my father 
had given me on my sixteenth birthday. 
Here, then, I told myself, I would find 
the answer to the problem that had 
bothered me all these years. I would 
learn, now, why I had stayed in the Cadiz 

Gardens while Juan Valencia—— 

Then, with a sharp intake of breath, 
I saw that Volume II was missing. <A 
blank space broke the continuous line of 
books where it had been removed. 

I laughed, shakily. How this chapter of 
the family—the chapter that in sequence 
of events should include my grandfather, 
my father, and myself—eluded me! I 
remember wishing that Juan Valencia 
would come back. Perhaps when I had 
my ruby on my finger again I would have 
better luck! 

I glanced at the clock on the carved 
mantle. Quarter before five. He was 
keeping me a long time while he chatted 
with hts latest visitor. 

Impatient, I went back to my chair 
again and gazed around at the picture- 
hung walls once more. How many golden- 
haired Valencias there had been. Well, 
my hair was black, in spite of it. What 
was it Joe Ellis had said about my hair? 
Poor, silly Joe Ellis. For the first time, 
a little twinge of regret passed through 
me as | realized how angry I had been 
with poor Joe. 

At last I heard footsteps coming 
toward me. I was relieved. The un- 
broken silence of the place had begun to 
play on my nerves. 


HEN I looked around, however, it 

was not Juan Valencia who stood 
in the doorway, but an elderly woman in 
stiff black silk. The housekeeper—I re- 
membered then that he had spoken about 
his housekeeper. 

“Mr. Valencia—” how queer that “Mr.” 
sounded to me—"“asked me to give Madam 
these. Madam—that sounded funny, too. 

With a discreet rustle of her black silk, 
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the woman advanced and laid beside me on 
the table a book and a square white en- 
velope sealed and addressed to “The 
Sefiorita.” .\ thrill of excitement shot 
through me when I saw that the book 
was the missing Volume II of the “His- 
tory of the Valencia Family in America.” 

Some premonition, nowever, told me to 
take up the envelope first. The ink was 
damp, freshly and hurriedly blotted. I 
was thinking how queer it all was when 
the housekeeper spoke again, 

“My name is Simpson,” she said respect- 
fully from the threshold. “If Madam 
desires anything, I will be within calling.” 

I nodded, shortly. And as her skirts 
rustled away down the hall, I tore open 
the letter. 


“Sefiorita Maria: 

From the first moment I saw it 
gleaming on your finger, I meant to 
take the ruby. In a more subtle, less 
direct way, perhaps, but still to take 
it. The luck of the Valencias must 
return to its own...” 


To take the ruby! My surprise was so 
genuine that for a moment it blinded me. 
Why, he must be mad, I muttered. Had 
not my grandfather, with his own hands, 
given the ring to me? He had gone out 
of the room with it in his hand, but to 
steal it—Juan Valencia, a thief—— 

I let the letter, half read, drop to the 


floor, 

“Simpson, Simpson!” I called, wildly, 
jumping to my feet. 

My voice sounded discordant in the 
noiseless house. 

“Simpson !” 


HE soft, unhurried rustle of black silk 
answered, then Simpson stood in the 
doorway. “Yes, Madam.” 

“Senor Valencia—where is he? 
see him at once.” 

“He has gone out, Madam.” 

“Gone out?” Even to my own ears, my 
voice was hardly recognizable. 

“Yes, Madam. He said he would not 
be back until dinner-time and that I was 
to stay within eating in case you should 
want me.’ 

“T will wait.” 

Wait! I laughed harshly to myself. I 
would wait until the walls rotted if need 
be. What did the man think I was—a 
fool? 

I think that my dress must have looked 
like a white flame piercing the cool shad- 
ows of the room, as excitedly I paced up 
and down. 


I must 


“Does Madam desire anything else?” 
“No—go,” I answered the woman 
angrily, “T want to be alone. sia 


‘The other gentleman—— 
“Go, I tell you. Can't you go?” 
“Yes, Madam.” 

Did he think I was so simple, so im- 
pressed with his grand manner that I 
would let him walk off with my ruby that 
way? The room around me, the portrait- 
hung walls, the half-read paper at my 
feet, all were blurred as if a hot film of 
some sort were passing before my eyes. 

“Pst!” I picked up the letter again, 
forcing myself to read on: 


“T should not send you the volume 
herewith, with its marked paragraphs 
on Page ‘06, if I had not seen you and 
heard you talking to that honest young 
man who is so very much in love with 
you. have no wish to be cruel, 
Sefiorita. But perhaps in being cruel, 


I am doing a kindness, after all. If 
I had let you dream on, you would 
never have awakened to what I, in my 
loneliness, consider life’s greatest com- 
pensation. 

I go out, to leave you alone with 


She Came Back to Town 
On a Magazine Cover! 


Gertrude Follis Lef 


t Home an Ugly Duckling. Now 


New York Artists “og to Paint Her Likeness and 
Her New Beauty Was Won in Three Months 


VEN MY dear old 

Dad used to saymy 
looks would never 
take a prize. My broth- 
ers frankly called me 
homely. No girl in 
Kingston had wished 
harder for beauty—or 
had tried any harder 
to win it. But that was back in King- 
ston, N. Y., when my features, face, 
and skin, and even my hair looked 
hopeless. Today, illustrators who are 
supposed to be authorities on beauty 
tell me—well, they ask me for sittings 
and pay well for them. 


“For the encouragement it ought 
to be to others I will relate the 
whole story of how plain Me— 
an ‘Ugly duckling’ — became a 
model for magazine covers. 


“When I first came to New York 
City to take a position I wastoo 
busytogive much time or thought 
to ‘beautifying.’ Besides all my 
efforts in the past had gained me 
nothing.Complexion treatments? 
I had tried a score; and my pores 
had grown steadilycoarser. l used 
to do everything anyone would 
advise for wrinkles — and the 
wrinkles stayed. I knew loads of 
people who had had success with 
things for the hair—but noneseemed to give 
my sparse locks any health or sparkle. 


“But I soon saw that beauty counted in a 
large publishing office quite as much as at 
parties or dances. Within a year my em- 
ployers filled three secretarial positions with 
women I knew were a as well equipped 
as | — except in looks! Then I concluded I 
would make myself attractive inappearance if 
it took every dollar I earned. My first thought 
was beauty parlors, but a fortunate circume 
stance put a vastly better beauty plan in my 
own hands. I met a girl who told me of a 
woman who had devoted years to working 
out a regular beauty science. She worked on 
skin structure instead of on the surface; she 
did nothing to wrinkles themselves but 
changed the facial contours and the wrinkled 
condition disappeared. Her method with 
hair was to revitalize it—and so on. 


“1 was elated even with the first week of 
my newly found beauty plan. I never have 
seen its originator to this day. She does not 
see anyone; just advises and directs hundreds 
who seek her direct methods of cultivating 
natural beauty. I wrote her, got her instruc- 
tions, did as directed, and in a few weeks 
the altered glances of "friends and associates 
confirmed what my mirror told me. I no 
longer needed to feel sensitive about my 
appearance! Then came the day Greiner, the 
artist, asked how I would like to sit for a 
“head” on a magazine cover. 


“I could scarcely wait for the Saturday when 
- picture of me would be published. When 

azine did appear, can you blame me 
for mailing several copies to my town 


Departing om ‘Ul 


Photo of Miss Follis \ 
Taken 6 Months Ago 


and marking the covers ‘This is me.’ I knew 
they would doubt that the portrait was 
mine — or else accuse the artist of using a 
vivid imagination. So I made my old home 
a visit. Wouldn’t you have done the same? 
And I gloated some, too, as folks were 
forced to admit that the face on the cover 
was Gertrude Follis. My ‘new’ face has since 
been used for many illustrations. But I’ll 
never feel prouder or be more thrilled than 
that day at the station when my father hesi- 
tated as I emerged from the train — came 
forward and stammered,‘As Ilive, it’s true!’”” 


The methods with which Miss Follis ob- 
tained such remarkable results in cultivat- 
ing personal attractiveness are available to 
anybody, anywhere. 

AChicago woman has learned how to bring 
any type of skin to! normal color and fine- 


ness, how 


one’slooksin 
many ways. 
She tells how 
todo what 
touse.Her name 
is Lucille Young, se 
and her offices are in Chicago. 
The way to become acquainted 
with her astonishingly success- \{ 
ful beauty methods is to write m. | 
for her remarkable book 


“Making Beauty 
Yours.” It reveals 
every general 
ciple she uses and 

the book is at pres- 
ent distributed 
FREE. Use coupon. 


LUCILLE YOUNG 
| Room 692, Lucille Young Bldg., Chicago | 
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De- 
the over-crowded 
need and Ex pertsl 
EARN $65 TO $125 A WEEK! 
I trainyoutomakeCrowns, Plates, Brii- 
gos,ete, for Dentists. Learn here by do- 
) ing actual Dental Laboratory obs for ethi- 


vidual, pereoral tion makes my 


le bus- fit Free to my students. 
iness boratory Railroad fare paid if you - 
managementis in- write at once. Mail you 
“\eladed. Littlecap- coupon quick for my all branches 
NS wonderful catalog, and of this big 

are *© complete information. ™ 


ae 

A. McCarrie, preter 
McCARRIE SCHOOL O 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
1338 $.MichiganAve. Dept. 337B . Chicago 
Rush Catalog, R. R. Fare, Scho- 
larship and Outiit offers, all free. 


Name. 


Address... 


The Scented Mist 


A rare lotion breathed from an 
/ atomizer in the form of a fine 
The « mist. Blending with pure air, its 
fragrance melts intot emostdeli- 
‘incampara: eate skin. Whitens, softens and 
soothes. Truly a triumph of the 
i Perfumer’s Art. Truly 

for the fastidious woman. 
Tohappily introduce TECQtoyou, 
we will send—only with your first 
order for a 4-ounce bottle —an 
3 exquisite atomizer of Venetian 
clear glass, inlaid with Royal 
Blue ; gold fittings — itself valued 

at over $5.00 


SEND NO MONEY 
$4.96, plus postage, to postman.If 
ne absolutely delighted cond 

back within 6 daysfor immediate re- 
fund. Just write, "Send TEC Q as ad- 
card and it will come. 


TECQ PRODUCTS CO. 


4 Court Square Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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your awakening and your compensa- 
tion. 
Yours, 
Juan Valencia.” 


My thoughts like bad dreams raced 
through my mind, urged on by the fierceness 
of my perplexity. Even as I picked up the 
book and turned to the page, | kept saying 
to myself, “Juan Valencia—a thief? Im- 
possible !” 

A long black pencil marked the para- 
graphs on Page 96. To this day I can- 
not see a heavy black line without shudder- 
ing. To have all one’s pride, all one’s 
illusions swept aside by a pencil line! 

“To old Juan Valencia gambling was 
as the breath of life. An incident 
occurred in his seventicth year which 
best illustrates this.” 


This did not refer to my grandfather, I 
realized, but to Juan’s. How many Juan 
Valencias had there been, I wondered, 
impatiently. 

“A servant of his, a Spaniard from 
Seville, repaid the old man’s many 
kindnesses by running off and taking 
with him some money and_ the 
Valencia ruby—the lucky stone of the 
tamily (See Vol. I, chapter 22). The 
younger brother, Ferdinand Valencia, 
was all for having the thief tracked 
down and brought to justice. But old 
Juan argued that the ruby would 
someday find its way back, unaided. 
They discussed the matter long into 
the night. Then Juan suggested that 
they play for the thief’s liberty—if he 
lost, the rogue should be found and 
the ruby go to Ferdinand; if he won, 
the man was to go free and his bro- 
ther pay him the sum of two hundred 
dollars, which he needed badly. Luck 
was with Juan... 


The room swam around me; but again 
| forced myself to read on. 


“Several years afterwards, it was 
discovered that the thief was living in 
New York and under the name of 
Valencia. But remembering that he 
had won the man’s freedom along 
with Ferdinand’s two hundred dollars, 
Juan gave orders to let him alone. 

So iar as is known, the ruby has 
not justified old Juan’s faith in it and 
is still glowing on alien fingers. <A 
thief’s descendants .. .” 


“No. No—no!” I threw the book from 
me, face downwards on the floor. It was 
lie. 

T could not sit still. Furiously, I paced 
up and down the long room, beating my 
hands together like castonets. The little 
flat ahove the restaurant, my grim old 
grandfather with his periods of morose 
silence, that day he had tied the ruby 
around my neck, the books with Vi olume 
II missing and my father’s sour smile 
when I had wondered. The Cadiz Gar- 
dens, the noise of the elevated as it passed 
the corner, my self—wondering why I was 
there instead of here in St. Augustine .. . 

Cruel! I laughed, harshly. Juan Va- 
lencia had not wanted to be cruel, but 
he had told me this thing. 


REMBLING, I dropped back into 
my chair. I was limp, like a white, 
burned-out ash. My name then—it wasn’t 
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Valencia. I was no more a Valencia than 
Simpson, the housekeeper. 

I didn’t care, at that moment, about the 
ruby. I wouldn't have touched it, not for 
all the saints in Heaven, because I knew 
that it was not Juan who was a thief, 
but my own forefather. 

I must leave the house, I told myself, 
before I died of shame. 

“Senorita 

Passionately hurt beyond the power of 
my reasoning, I rose and turned. Joe 
Ellis stood before me. 

“So!” All the bitterness and humilia- 
tion of a lifetime sounded in my voice. 
“You have come to laugh at me, eh, 
Joe Ellis? To laugh at me for having 
thought I could become a lady! Well, 
that is kind of you!” 

“There is no laugh left in me, Senorita. 
No pride, either. You have kicked that 
in the dust. Back there at the hotel, he 
told me to follow you here—that you 
might need me. I have been waiting out- 
side in the garden.” 

He made an eloquent, ungainly motion 
with his hands. “If you need me, Seiio- 
rita—that is all I ask.” 

Joe Ellis and his dog-like devotion! 
Out of my suffering, my humiliation, and 
my bitterness was born the realization 
that they, at least, were honestly mine 
and not stolen from the Valencias. 

“Don't look at me so strangely, Seiio- 
rita. I am as you said, a simpleton.” 

I stopped him, turning my face from 
him in shame. “Don’t!” I cried. 

The Cadiz Gardens and Joe Ellis wait- 
ing patiently until all the patrons had 
gone so that he n.ight have a word alone 
with me; the little tables along the walls; 
the cashier's desk and myself, the Sciio- 
rita, behind it receiving dollar bills through 
the wicket. These things were dependable, 
honestly my own. 

“Let us go.” I cast a fleeting glance 
across my shoulder at the golden-haired 
Maria on the wall. It seemed to me that 
a smile, half-mocking, half-sad, lighted 
up her face. “Adios,” I murmured. 

Then I turned to Joe Ellis. 

“Let's go home, Joc, where we belong.” 


HROUGH the silent hall with its vis- 
tas of gardens beyond, out of the 
front door, along the line of Matanzas 
Bay, up by the Plaza and the yellow walls 
of the Cathedral, inte Cordova Street and 
up the steps of the hotel into the fountain- 
sprayed courtyard. 
“Senorita. I love you.” 
Joe Ellis in his shabby coat with his 
honest devotion shining clear and beautiful 
in his eyes—all of this, was it not mine? 


Joe and I did not live in the little flat 
above the Cadiz Gardens. After my first 
bitterness had passed, I knew we could 
not be happy there and we moved to a 
little house uptown far from the noise 
of the elevated road. And someone else 
sits behind the cishier’s desk. Somehow, 
I could not go back to that. But today 
as I look down at my ringless right hand 
—except for my wedding-ring—I am 
happy. 

I have learned two things—that love 
compensates for many disappointments, 
and that the things that are honestly your 
own are the things that count. 
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My Little Gypsy Sweetheart 


[Continued from page 73] 


“You shall hear, after you’ve sung that 
song about the Gypsy Sweetheart.” 

“T’ll do it at once!” 

She searched through her music, and 
found the thing. 1 stood behind her as 
she sat down at the piano, and looking over 
her shoulder I remembered the words and 
music well. 

I oughtn’t to have been surprised by 
the beauty of the girl’s singing voice, as 
her speaking voice was so soft and sweet, 
but I was surprised. The very first notes 
made my “heart turn over in my breast,” 
as the Irish say. The voice was so deep, 
so like the chords of a gorgeous ’cello, so 
thrilling, so utterly sad. 

As she sang the words, “a mouse ran 
over my grave,” I had a sick feeling that 
the girl was fated to sorrow and seli- 
sacrifice, born to it, made for it. And | 
couldn’t bear to think it was so. Why, it 
just shouldn’t be! I’d change everything 
for her, no matter what had happened to 
put the stricken-deer look in her eyes, the 
tragedy in her voice. We'd have some 
wonderful times together, these next 
months ! 

“My little gypsy sweetheart, slumber on!” 

The song ended. I didn’t applaud. It 
was too sweet to be followed by such a 
crude sound as hand-clapping. But I said, 
“Your voice is lovely. It makes me feel.” 

“I’m glad! But now tell me why you 
particularly wanted ‘My Little Gypsy 
Sweetheart.’ ” 

“The truth is, I’ve been reminding my- 
self of that song, and humming it to my- 
self, all the time since I first met you. I 
thought then, ‘This little girl looks like a 
gypsy’ —a gypsy sweetheart—in your khaki, 
you know.” 

“Yes, in my khaki!” 

“In anything, for the matter of that. 
‘Gypsy,’ not Rachel, is what I’d choose to 
call you, if you'll let me. Will you?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I’d like it. That 
shall be your name for me. No one else 
shall ever use it but you—Jerry.” 


FTER that, I always went at least 

once and sometimes twice in the week 
to see my Gypsy, unchaperoned. But we 
did nothing, said nothing—or almost noth- 
ing—a reasonable chaperon need have dis- 
approved. She let me help her cook our 
dinners. I could fry fish, grill a steak, beat 
up an omelette and make coffee with 
anyone ! 

Fairly often Miss Woollen would invite 
me to the apartment on Saturday or Sunday 
evening, blissfully ignorant of the happy 
hours I had spent with my little friend in 
between those slightly formal occasions. 
1 always bought tickets for a play or a 
movie or a concert, and made myself as 
agreeable to the old lady as I conscien- 
tiously could. I felt not in the least guilty, 
though good, little, soft-hearted Gypsy 
suffered a few pangs. 

So things went on, and these dreaded 
nonths of being “bound to the wheel,” as 
i'd called it at first, were after all flying. 
Gypsy made all the difference to me. After 
‘a hard day’s work, when I felt tired out 
and a little “down” in mind and soul, I had 
her to look forward to. 

It was a true friendship. I felt a vast, 
sweet tenderness for the girl. I loved her 
without passion. Yes, it was friendship— 
as nearly friendship as a man can feel for 
an attractive and kind young woman. 

She was used by now to being called 
“my little Gypsy Sweetheart.” She let me 
kiss her. She even returned my kisses 
warmly, and she gave me lovely looks. 
Yet we were only friends. 

Then toward the end of the six months, 


something happened. It was a Saturday 
evening, and | was engaged to dine 
with Miss Woollen and Gypsy, going 
afterwards to a play as usual. Miss 
Woollen hadn't been feeling very well. She 
had complained oi a headache, and even 
the salad had been left ior “Rachie” to 
make. 

The girl had finished her cooking | 
operations early, had taken off her big, 
checked gingham apron, and seated herself 
at the piano. Very soitly, not to disturb 
Miss Woollen who might still be sleeping | 
in the bedroom the two shared, she played | 
and murmured rather than sang Massenet’s | 
“Elegie.” It was a great favorite of ours 
and made us both sad, yet almost painiully | 
happy too. 

1 leaned on the piano, gazing hali un- | 
consciously at the girl’s face. She caught | 
my eyes, and as the last word of the song | 
died on her lips, she pursed them smilingly 
into an offer of a kiss. I couldn't resist 
that of course, and leaning across the 
miniature piano I bent down over her. Our 
lips met, her eyes were shut. She looked 
ecstatic, with a lovely, magic happiness too 
exquisite to last. Her look struck at my 
heart, and I kissed her again lingeringly. 

“Upon my word!” burst sharply on our 
ears. 

We jumped apart like guilty school 
children, too surprised for an instant to 
realize what had happened. But we soon 
saw, as we wheeled around to look. There 
stood Miss Woollen in a brand new, smart 
gown and with a glare of cold, sick fury 
on her face. 

“So you two have been deceiving me!” 
she said in a voice like a shovelful of 
snow. 

“We've done nothing of the sort,” I 
defended Gypsy and myself.. “You have no 
rights over us, Miss Woollen, except that 
we like and feel kindly to you. And we! 
wish to go on feeling the same way. Gypsy 
—Miss Brown—and | are friends.” 

“Friends!” almost hissed Miss Woollen. 
“Friends! And kissing! Friends don't 
kiss—especially they don’t on the sly!” 

“Friends do kiss in these days, anyhow, 
and there’s no reason why they shouldn't. 
I'm afraid you’re very old-fashioned in 
your ideas, Miss Woollen,” came from my 
little Gypsy. 


HIS was the first speech even verging 

on unkindness that I’d ever heard trom 
the girl of the soft heart. If there was 
anything Miss Woollen resented more than 
another, it was the suggestion that she 
could be old, or old-fashioned. Gypsy’s 
little slap struck home. 

Nervous, upset, perhaps still suffering 
from headache, she burst into tears, and 
retreating to her room like a Jack in the 
Box, she slammed the door hard. Then 
Gypsy and I, gazing into each other’s eyes, 
heard loud, harsh sobs. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the little brown girl, 
“T can’t bear it! What a brute I was!” 
and threw herself into my arms. 

It wasn't the first time she had been 
there, but I held her as I’d never held her 
before, tight against my breast. And her 
hands stole up to my neck, her fingers 
touching my hair. 

“Shall I go to her?” Gypsy whispered. 

“Certainly not,” I said. “It would only 
make things worse.” 

Tears rose to the girl’s eyes. They 
didn’t fall, until she winked her lashes. 
Then two big drops fell over her cheeks. 
She looked small and dependent and very 
feminine. 

“Oh, it’s going to be just horrid—worse 
than I thought! What ought I to do? I 
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can't go on living with her after this. 
Only think what it would be like—she and 
I sleeping in one room! 

“She'll probably feel the same way 
about you, and propose to change her 
quarters—leaving the whole rent to you!” 

“Oh, if she only would! But a lot of 
the furniture is hers. She wanted a place 
to store it.” 

“That’s a complication. But why can’t 
you pull out, if worst comes to worst ?” 

“The lease is in my name and | took it 
for a year. The mining company | work 
for were my references.” 

“Well, it will work out one way or the 
other soon,” I tried to comfort her. “It’s 
all my fault. I wish to God there was 
| something I could do! If | could ask you 
to marry me | would, and you could accept, 
| if only to break the engagement afterwards 
| —for I don't flatter myself you care for 
me except as a very good pal. But I'm not 
| free at present. I dare say you guessed 
that, though we’ve never confided much 
to each other about the past.’ 


| 
| ACHEL shook her head so that all 
the soft bobbed hair floated round her 
| face, as if in a breeze. “Even if 1 did 
care a whole lot more for you than as a 
| pal, and if you were free as air, | wouldn't 
be engaged to you, dear,” she said, in a 
broken voice. “Do you—know why ?” 

“No, and I can’t guess—providing you 
did care,” I answered. “Unless you think 
a worthless guy 

“Oh, don’t say such a thing!” she cut 
me short. “You're splendid—different from 
any man I ever saw. From the minute | 
met you, there among those rough fellows, 
you've been the romance of m: life. Of 
course | did guess why you might be out 
West, so near Reno, working in the same 
county and never going away, month after 
month. But that only made you more in- 
teresting—my wondering about your life. 

“I'll tell you what the reason is, why I 
wouldn't say yes to you,” the girl went 
on. “If it was going to be just a tem- 
porary engagement, to—to sort of ‘save 
my face’ with Miss Woollen, I couldn't 
stand it. Because the break would hurt too 
much when the time came, and maybe | 
wouldn’t have the strength, though | think 
I would. I think I could be very strong, 
for your sake. As for a real engagement, 
why, it wouldn’t do, because you don't 
love me, dear, in that way. 

“Oh, don’t speak, you’d only have to lie 
—to try and make me happy. | know! I've 
thought and thought. I couldn't help it. 
I’ve lain awake nights. You like me and 
you're fond of me. You call me your 
Gypsy Sweetheart, and your Girl of the 
Golden West. Maybe my—affection helps 
you a little when you're blue and tired. 

“But you don’t really love me. I've seen 
the way you look—looked at my clothes 
sometimes. You think I’m a nice, good 
little ‘hick.’ And so I am. I'm just that, 
and always will be. You'd try not to be 
ashamed of me if you took me to New 
York and introduced me to your friends, 
but you would be, in your heart. Oh, not 
in a snobbish way! There isn’t a snobbish 
drop of blood in your veins. But you've 
got a terribly critical side to your nature. 
You can’t help having it.” 


OW I writhed inwardly under this 

analysis, because in my heart I knew 
that the girl’s instinct had probed to the 
truth of me. And worse still, I guessed 
for the first time that she loved me, not as 
a friend, but as a woman loves a man. 
Otherwise her instinct would never have 
been such a clear searchlight. I loved her, 
and she was my dear, kind pal whom I 
depended on; my little gypsy sweetheart. 
But it was true, I didn’t love her with the 
depths of my heart and soul, as I'd 
dreamed of loving if I were ever to 
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I didn’t love her enough. 


choose a real wife. 
All the same, I assured her that she was 


wrong. I’d never had such thoughts in 
my head as she put there. True, I ad- 
mitted; I hadn't thought about marrying 
her, or anyone else. I'd been bound by the 
law for a good many years, and [| hadn't 
let my mind leap ahead. But when the 
time came-—— 

“Don't,” my gypsy girl interrupted. 
“Don’t speak of it. | can’t bear it, truly I 
can't. I’ve got my own reasons, too, why 
I don’t want to marry even if I fall in 
love, and maybe all the more if I do. So 
please, please, let's go on as we were, and 
be as happy as we can—while it lasts.” 

“All right, my dear, all right,” I soothed 
her. She let me take her gently into my 
arms, and caress her fluffy short hair with 
my hand which looked so big and work- 
worn there. “As for Miss Woollen, don’t 
you worry. The thing is of no importance, 
dash it all! A young girl is kissed by a 
man, and an old woman who sees it hap- 
pen cackles like a hen. Tell her it isn't 
her business. Have a row if she wants 
one, and clear the air. I only wish I could 
get at her! Why shouldn't I knock at 
the door? By the lord, I will!” 

3efore the agitated Gypsy could stop 
me, | did. 

There was no answer. 
then pounded. 

This violence forced Miss Woollen’s 
hand. She threw open the door with all 
the dignity of a tear-stained and over-sized 
Niobe. 

“What do you want?” she snapped. 

“IT want to straighten out a misunder- 
standing you seem to have,” | said, “and 
what's more, I’m not going to leave here 
till I’ve done it.” 

The lady looked inclined to slam the 
door in my face, but thought better of it. 

“There's no misunderstanding,” she in- 
sisted. “The slyness is what hurts me. 
After my long friendship with Rachel, 
too. I needn't hope for any remorse of 
conscience from you—or Rachel either. I 
have to tell you, Captain Kirkwood, that 
our friendship is over from this moment.” 

I bowed politely, which appeared to 
aggravate the lady rather than please her. 


I knocked again, 


} Fenced possibly continue at Crystal- 


town in the same house with you 
and sit at the same table,” she went on. 
“To move elsewhere might make talk, 


which is not good for a woman, especially 
in my profession. I shall resign at once, 
and go back as soon as possible to Sacra- 
mento, where I can always do well, and 
where I’ve had a much better position sug- 
gested to me. I would have accepted if 
I hadn't promised myself to Crystaltown 
first and gone into this apartment with 
Rachel. Now I shall throw all consider- 
ations to the winds, and think only of my- 
self !” 

Probably she expected me to say that / 
would go. But even if I'd thought it in- 
cumbent on me to do so, to satisfy the 
whim of a cantankerous woman, it would 
have been difficult to get away. I had to 
be in touch with Reno. I had my living 
to make. I must save money enough from 
my earnings to pay my lawyer the sum 
down he had named for my divorce pro- 
ceedings; and the case would come og 
now in another month. I had already 
passed five months out of my six at Reno, 
and little Rachel Brown's friendship had 
kept me from going melancholy mad! 

[ did offer, however, to move to another 
house if that would content Miss Woollen. 
There was one at Crystaltown said to be 
only a little worse than Mrs. Myron’s, 
and there were many jokes about it be- 
tween the boarders at both places. 

“That will make no difference!” the 
lady returned. “I shall go. I shall hand 
in my resignation at once. I shall have 
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my sister-in-law telegraph for me to re- 
turn to Sacramento. The school must do 
the best it can!” 

I imagined that the trustees wouldn’t be 
inconsolable; and as for the children they 
would jump for joy. Miss Woollen was 
mighty unpopular with the kids and the 
parents thought that she “put on airs.” 

“I'll take over your part of the rent,’ 
Gypsy said at last, in a humble little voice. 
| should have liked her to show that she 
was the injured one; but Gypsy was al- 
ways ready to believe herself most to 
blame! 

“You'll have to take it over,” Miss 
Woollen retorted ungratefully. “But I'll 
carry away all my furniture with me, of 
course. I shall begin moving out tomor- 
row. The kitchen things and most of the 
living-room ones are mine, as well as my 
own bed, and the whole of the linen!” 


T THAT she left us, slamming the 
door precipitately. 

“Gypsy, why don’t you jump into the 
Golden Hotel tonight, and leave this lady 
to simmer down alone?” I asked. “And 
look here, I've another idea for you! 
While Miss Woollen is doing her moving 
stunt, wouldn't it be fun for you to run 
up to Camp Hulbert and spend a week 
with the camp boss’s wife, Mrs. Tracey? 
I've heard you say she’d invited you, and 
it’s fine bright weather up there, though 
it is the fifteenth of December. It’s so 
mild this year, you know, that Tracey 
hopes the big snow won’t come before 
another month.” 

“Oh, that would be grand!” exclaimed 
Rachel, with her usual childlike pleasure 
in the prospect of a little fun, even when 
mixed with pain and stirred up with 
trouble. “I believe I will go! It would 
be what they call a regular ‘snow gamble,’ 
this time of year. They’re often down by 
now, they say.” 

“Well, if you do get snowed in, Ill 
come and rescue you. That's a promise!” 
I said. 

We both laughed joyfully. For a sec- 
ond Miss Woollen was forgotten. And 
even when we remembered her again, 
most of the irritation was gone. I waited 
for Rachel to pack a little “grip” and took 
her to the Golden Hotel, where we said 
zood-by temporarily. 


I HAD been up at Camp Hulbert several 
times, and when I first arrived had 
seen the place in all its summer beauty. 
I'd made friends with the camp boss, Joe 
Tracey, and his jolly, freckled, red- 
haired wife who had met Rachel Brown 
“down below” through Mr. and Mrs. Hul- 
bert. I thought of the camp often, with 
its tingling mountain air, its tall trees, 
straight as Titan masts, canopied darkly 
at their tops with bunching branches that 
reached high for the light. The good 
smell of cut yellow pine, and of growing 
fir delighted my nostrils. I thought of the 
brown shacks of the workers, standing 
upon the sleds on which they were built, 
and on which they would travel in mov- 
ing camp. And I thought of the whining 
of the saws that mingled with the sighing 
of the wind in a strange music all their 
own. 

In December, mild as it was in Reno 
and even at the high level of Crystaltown, 
it would be biting cold in the camp. 
Rachel wouldn’t mind, I was sure. She 
was a hardy little thing physically, an out- 
-f-doors girl by choice. She rode well and 
walked, and the only thing she seemed 
to be afraid of was hurting people’s 
feelings ! 

I had heard the superintendent of the 
factory say that the signs were favorable 
for prolonging work in camp this season. 
The “gamble” was that the men might 
hang on for another two weeks or so, be- 
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fore snow fell heavily enough to drive 
them down with a rush. A few days pic- 
nicking with jolly Nora Tracey and 
quaint, humorous Joe, would do Gypsy all 
the good in the world after the nerve- 
racking experience she had gone through. 

After spending the night of the ‘ ‘row 
at the Golden Hotel, Gypsy arrived in 
Crystaltown early enough next morning 
to go to camp in the logging train. I 
couldn't get off work to take her up, but 
I met her at the station and carried her 
suitcase to the starting point of the camp 
train, about half a mile away. There was 
a nip in the air, and I was glad to see 
that Gypsy wore a fur coat over a neat 
khaki coat and skirt. She had had that 
suit made because she knew I liked her 
khaki riding things, and with it she wore 
a little close-fitting toque of fur that 
matched. She hadn’t slept much, and was 
heavy-eyed, but prettier than I had seen 
her since the first day we met. 

When I hud put her into the warm— 
too warm—caboose, with its rusty wood- 
stove, the picture of her remained in my 
mind, painted in soft browns. I felt a 
great tenderness for the girl, as 
watched the train move slowly away, the 
empty flat cars (that would come down 
loaded with logs) writhing along the 
track like the tail of a giant rattlesnake. 


OUR days passed, and Miss Woollen 

had roused a sensation at Crystaltown 
by throwing over her job without the 
customary notice a school teacher is sup- 
posed to give. She did, however, find a 
young woman to fill her place at least 
temporarily. 

Gypsy sent me down a note each day 
and I sent one up to her, in charge of the 
chap who drove the Shay engine, and we 
exchanged news. I told her about Miss 
Woollen’s doings, and she told me about 
the fun she was having in camp. Then, 
after dusk of the fifth ‘day, a fine powder 
of snow began to sift over Crystaltown. 
This shower of diamond dust would have 
been nothing to think twice about, if at 
the same time a mist hadn’t closed in be- 
tween our level and the mountains above. 

The train had brought its daily load of 
logs from camp, before these warning 
signs became visible to us, and the men 
who came down reported that the weather 


had been good at the camp when they 
started. The sky, to be sure, was a bit 


overcast, but old Bill Innes, the veteran 
of the camp, hadn't “felt the feel of 
snow in his bones. 

If Bill said it wasn’t going to snow 
yet, it wasn’t! And what with this news 
from above, and the fact that the dia- 
mond dust ceased to fall on Crystaltown, 
we ventured to go to bed at the custom- 
ary time. 

I was restless, however, and kept see- 
ing that picture of Gypsy, brown and 
smiling and sweet in her khaki and furs 
as she started on the adventure I’d sent her 
to seek. | got out of bed two or three 
times to peer through the window and see 
if the darkness was lit by a white gleam 
of snow. But the night was black, and 
about one o'clock I fell fast asleep. 

I woke up, bounding out of bed, my 
nerves mysteriously unstrung. Realizing 
where I was after a confused moment, I 
saw a dim, whitish square, like a ghost 
of a window, hovering on the dark wall. 


NSTANTLY IT knew what that meant. 

The upper sash was down as usual to 
give me air, and snow was drifting in like 
a dense shower of talcum. 


“My God!” I heard myself say. 
The one modern touch at Molly 
Myron’s was electricity, which I myself 


had installed all over the house to her 
pride and gratitude. Now I was re- 
warded for my work, for in a flash I 
had the light on and was hurrying into 
my clothes. <A little travelling clock 
Gypsy had given me for a birthday pres- 
ent told me it was half-past one. I found 
an electric torch I'd used all through the 
war. Luckily the battery had been re- 
newed not long ago. I stuck the thing 


into a pocket of my coat, plunged down- 


stairs two or three steps at a time, and 
about five minutes after I had waked up 
was out in the snow. 

It poured down as if the traditional 
goose girl was emptying her bags of 
feathers, and already—though it hadn't 
begun till after midnight—it lay several 
inches deep on the ground. 

What would it be like at the camp? 
That was the question. 


[To be concluded] 


When You Go Hungry And Cold 
In New York 


[Continued from page 42] 


So out I went and trudged 
to the Bowery Mission, whose breadline 
begins to operate at midnight. It was nine 
when I reached the corner of Forsythe 
Street and the Bowery, and it was snow- 
ing hard. There were three hours to go 
in that storm before the handout 
of stale bread and coffee. And yet the 
line wrapped itself clear around the block 
and was starting to double up. 

There was ample opportunity to make 
acquaintance with my companions of cold 
and hunger. I found that the majority 
of them were from the country; harvest 
hands, laborers, even ironworkers, cement 
workers and other skilled workmen. 
Toward midnight a _ red-headed police 
sergeant gave us an inspection. We had 
packed close together to keep from falling 
and freezing. The sergeant dislodged 
first one and then another of us, picking 
out the oldest and the feeblest and putting 
them up at the top of the line. They 
would get within the Mission first. It 
was a humane act. 

We filed in through a side door and 
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only shelter. 


each got a bowl of coffee and several 
rolls. The warmth of the room was 
beatific. We were in heaven. Nothing 
ever tasted so good as that bread sopped 
in hot coffee. We became cheerful and 
chatted about jobs we had had and jobs 
we hoped to get. We could have only one 
helping and so we consumed that slowly, 
lingering over each crumb and every drop 

After that we marched into the chapel. 
Outside, the streets were piling with snow 
and the rusty structure of the elevated 
road seemed made of cotton. We were 
to hear the Word of God and to sing 
praises in His name. 

The superintendent of the Mission 
preached of Christ and His message. It 
was the usual sermon of hopefulness and 
high promise to the hopeless and home- 
less. IH1e meant well and he accomplished 
a great deal, physically if not spiritually, 
for his sermon was long and dull. Jammed 
in the benches, shoulder crowding shoul- 


der, like cadavers stacked in a sitting 
position, we listened and enjoyed the 
pleasant warmth of the chapel. Imme- 
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diate hunger was gone, as well as the 
chill in our bones. 

When the services ended, we would be 
sent out into the storm. The tenement 
house laws of the city require so many 
cubic inches for each sleeping person, and 
the minister could not shelter us without 
bringing the law down on himself. Many 
of the “flop” lodging-house proprietors 
along the Bowery would complain if he 
offered us free shelter to their loss. 


NLY a word or two crept through the 
haze that reached the minds of all of 
us—Jesus—Mercy—Compassion. Our min- 
ister was breaking the long distance record 
for sermons. Upright in our benches we 
slept peacefully, tranquilly. The lights of 
the chapel were dimming with the coming 
of the dawn when we were turned out. 
The good man of the missio1. had found 
a way of beating out the tenement house 
and lodging house laws! 
It was not quite full daybreak when I 


began to hunt for another refuge. I tried 
another mission, one down in the old 
Cherry Hill section in the shadow of 


Brooklyn Bridge. It was started by a man 
who had been known in his time as the 
wickedest man in New York, a dive 
keeper of the period when “Suicide Hall” 
and the “Rat Pit” were famous places of 
the underworld. In the “Rat Pit” people 
paid to see a man bite the head from a 
living rat. In “Suicide Hall” drunken- 
ness reigned day and night. 

The mission had been originally founded 
for the utterly hopeless of humanity, in- 
tended to save a soul here and there from 
the dregs. It had formerly provided food 
with its psalms, but had been taken over 
by a wealthy church corporation and “im- 
proved.” <A rosy-cheeked young dominie 
with a cozy study and a shovel hat was in 
charge. From a_ tumble-down wooden 
shack this tabernacle of Christianity had 
been developed into a sandstone building 
of ecclesiastical architecture. 

I knocked on the door at daybreak and 
asked for shelter. 

The janitor answered. 

“We don’t take lodgers,” he said. 
Through the half-open door I felt the 
grateful outspreading of the warmth 
within. It was a large deserted chapel, 
the walls of which were covered with texts 
in gothic letters. 

“But I’m nearly frozen,” I explained. 
“There are people sleeping in the Morgue 
and there is no room there for another.” 


“Can't help it. We don’t take in 

lodgers.” ‘ 
“But it’s a Christian mission, isnt it?” 
Yes.’ 


“Could I get a cup of coffee or a piece 
of bread?” 

“No, we only hold services. You’d better 
go away now. You will wake up the 
minister. 

“But my friend,” I pleaded, “I think I'll 
drop in my tracks and die in the street 
unless I can get shelter for a little while.” 


who was a_ well-clad, 


HE janitor, 
looked me over and 


well-fed man, 
said : 

“Come to our next evening service. It’s 
beautiful. You will be brought to Jesus. 
You will be saved. Look at me. I was 
a bum, a bad egg. I stole and drank 
liquor. And look at me now. I've got 
Jesus and haven’t had a worry since. Be 
sure to come to the evening service.” 

“But Jesus helped the outcast. He 
shared his last crust with them and He 
went without a shelter for himself. He 
died for them. I have read the Testament 
and I believe in Him as the friend of the 
poor. I’m only asking for a corner of a 
pew to rest in.” 

“But it’s against the rules,” the janitor 
protested. “I'd get in trouble if I let you 


in. You might snore and wake him up— 
the minister.’ 

I promised him that I would not snore, 
assured him that all I wanted was a little 
warmth, a moment’s rest. Reluctantly he | 
let me in and took me to a corner of - 
last pew in the rear. 

Warning me again not to’ snore, he tip- | 
toed to the basement to stoke the furnace. 
He gave me an hour of rest and warmth. 
When he let me out into the street again 
he handed me a little green ticket. 

“Take it and get something to eat,” he 
said, as he closed the door. 

I studied the little piece of pasteboard. 
It read: 

“The Biggest Meal in the World for 
Five Cents.” 

The address was in Elizabeth street, on 
the boundary line between Chinatown 
and Little Italy. The place was in a 
basement. The floor was bare, the one 
window uncurtained. On either side of 
a bare board table was a long bench. 


HEN I managed to crowd in, I handed 

over my little green ticket and before 
me was placed a dish with a whole fish, a 
plate heaped with bread and a huge bowl 
of what looked like coffee. Around me 
and opposite me were men sucking the 
bones of fish, leaving no shred of meat on 
them—starving, ragged men. There was 
an evil odor to the place. 1 sniffed of the 
fish and pushed it aside. The man on my 
left took it and devoured it. I turned to 
the bread and found it stale and hard; 
4 tried the coffee—it was warm, colored, 
uid. 

The sun was now rising. The man who 
had eaten my fish scraped in a coat pocket 
and brought out some crumbs of tobacco 
and two cigarette papers. He gave me a 
paper and shared the tobacco. I was 
grateful for the smoke. 

My friend of the cigarette walked out 
with me. 

“What are you going to do for a flop 
tonight?” he asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

“There used to be a chair house over 
on the Bowery, where if you bought a 
glass of beer they’ d Jet you sit for an hour 
and rest. But it’s gone. The panhandling 
is bad. Say!” He suddenly gave me a 
close scrutiny. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Let’s beat out this game.” 

“How?” 

“Tonight we can loaf up in Harlem. 
Some guy will be going home drunk on 
a quiet street. You take the corner and 
be the lookout. I'll crack him over the 
head and get his money and watch. We'll 
get a place to sleep and something to 
eat. If we are caught we'll be taken care 
of, snug and warm for the winter. How 
about it?” 


HAT is one way that highwaymen 

get a start. I did not take his offer, 
but went to a downtown newspaper office 
and borrowed enough money to get me 
back to my little cottage in Jersey. In my 
room is a crucifix that reminds me of the 
sleeping, ruddy-faced dominie and _ his 
warm, empty chapel; it also reminds me of 
the Morgue sheltering the living and the 
dead. 

Think it over, country boy. Bring 
something to New York when you come. 
Think it over, village girl. There are 
worse fates than doing the dishes in a 
warm and clean kitchen. 

Think it over, sleeping dominie, warm 
in your bed in the great city, far from 


Misery Lane—and remember the prophecy 
of Isaiah: 

“And when ye spread forth your hands, 
I will hide mine eyes from you: yea, when 
ye make many prayers, I will not hear: 
your hands are full of blood.” 
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“She Looked Like 
A New Girl” 


“T’d never seen her dressed 


so becomingly. I could 
hardly believe it was the 
same Mary Adamson who 
never used to have anything 
new or pretty to wear. It 
certainly was a lucky day 
for her when she enrolled 
with the Woman’s Institute.” 


You, too, can have distinctive 
and becoming clothes 


Right at home, in spare time, through 
the Woman’s Institute, you can learn 
how to make all your own clothes and 
hats for a third of what you now pay 
in the shops. 

This is a new plan so simple that 
you start making pretty things at once 
—so thorough that you can acquire 
in a few months the skill of a pro- 
fessional dressmaker, and not only make 
your own clothes but earn $20 to $40 
a week making clothes for others. 


Send for the full story 


It costs you nothing to find out all 
about the Woman’s Institute and what 
it can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post-card or the convenient coupon, and 
you will receive, without obligation, a 
handsome booklet containing the full 
story of this great school that is bring- 
ing to women and girls all over the 
world the happiness of having dainty, 
becoming clothes, savings almost too 
good to be true, and the joy of being 
independent in a successful business. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 


Dept. 6-P, Scranton, Penna. 
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would not go. When he begged me to 
marry him and leave the town, I gave him 
the plan that liad formed in my mind. 

“I shan’t—can't leave here, Don,” I 
said. “I hoped that you'd take a position 
in the mill.” 


“The mill?” he echoed blankly. “In 
Colliston ?” 

“Your brother works there,” I put in. 

“IT know.” He nodded soberly, but 
there was a baffled look in his eyes. 
“You mean, you never want to leave 
here? You want me to settle down in 


Colliston—forev er?” 
“That's it,” I said. “I know it’s a big 
thing to ask, Don, but I can’t leave here 
—I’m afraid! And I do want you.” 
His jaw set. 
“And I want you, Julianne,” he said 
at last, with a curious little catch in his 
voice. “So—I suppose I'll have to take 
your terms. But they’re hard, sweetheart, 
bitterly hard.” 
“Don’t think too harshly of me, 


Don,” 


I begged, half understanding what his 
surrender meant. 

“TI don't, dear, I don’t,” he whispered, 
holding me close. “I—I think I under- 
stand.” 

In my complete selfishness, I didn’t 
realize just how much his surrender 
meant, until, as the months slipped by, 


I saw the bronze aliveness of his face 
vanishing slowly, to be replaced by a 
thinning of his jaw muscles and a pallor 
that was not like him. Don was fulfilling 
my conditions, but it was a tremendous 
battle for him. 

In my heart I knew it and it hurt, yet 
I could not change. 


N hated the mill. I know now he 
must have loathed each day of his 
stay there. 

I was always waiting on my veranda 
when he passed on his way home to his 
brother’s house, where he lived, and he 
always stopped. It grew to be a habit. 

We had decided to get married in 
year. 

But, day after day, he grew more pale 
and depressed and his eyes had lost their 
sparkling command. His brother told me 
of several quarrels Don had had with 
Burke, the general superintendent. 

Don never spoke of them to me. 

“My old firm has offered me a job 
again, Julianne,” he said one night, about 
eight months later, sinking down wearily 
on the top step of the veranda at my 
feet. 

I hesitated. 
was thinking. 

Like a child, he was groping toward an 
understanding with me, too proud to ask 
and yet hoping against hope that I might 
eventually come to follow his path. 

“Where?” I murmured at length. 

“It’s an ideal offer,” he said, looking up, 
and there was a brightness in his blue eyes 
that I had not seen for several months. 

“In Nevada—construction of the entire 
shafting and underground rail system for 
a mine. I’m offered complete charge.” 

I was silent. 

He kept looking at me and I avoided 
his eyes. 

“Don’t you suppose—we might chance 
it, Julianne?” he asked breathlessly. “It'll 
be hard on you, I know, but not so hard 
as you imagine. And after it,” he went 
on impetuously, when I did not answer— 
“afterward, I'll be in line for the big 
things. You'll have everything you 


I knew of just what he 
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deserve then—in the city. If I do this 
job right, it'll make me!” 

| Tears started to my eyes. [ put out my 
and found his shoulder, despising 
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myself in my own heart for the thing I 
was about to say. 

“Oh, Don, I wish I could say yes, but 
I—I can't!” Then I looked at him. 
“Won't you please try to stick things out 
here—for me?’ 

I shall never forget the lifeless, bur- 
dened look in his eyes as he stood up 
heavily. 

“T guess I'll have to, Jule,” he sighed, 
and tried to smile. “I guess if I'm not 
good enough for that, I’m not worth 
you. 

He turned and went down the short 
henang to the gate and it clicked shut after 
nim. 


WO days afterward I took luncheon 
at the house of Don's brother, Tom, 
with Tom's wife. 

“Don's had another fight with Burke,” 
she told me. Her mouth was very small 
and her lips were set tight together when 
she looked at me. 

“Serious ?’’ I questioned, avoiding her 
eyes, for I was beginning to feel very 
guilty with Irma. I knew she despised me 
for what I was doing to Don. 

She shrugged. 

“Maybe not—this time. They're all 
serious, but Don is valuable, that's all. 
The question is, how long can Don stand 
it, not the mill people.” 

I nodded, knowing the words for the 
bitterest truth. 

How long could Don stand it? 

Something in his bearing, a_ certain 
dejection and utter lack of spirit when 
he approached my little ivy-covered gate 
that night, made me feel that the end 
was very near. 

His eyes were burning. 
had a fever. 

“It’s all over, Jule,” he said, sighing as 
he sank down on the top step. 

“All over?” I repeated fearfully. “You 
—you mean—?” 

He nodded. “The job. I handed in my 
resignation today. I'll work till Saturday 
and finish up. I've wired acceptance of 
the Nevada commission and |’m to start 
out Sunday morning.’ 

He told me, brokenly, of another 
quarrel with Burke, in which his tattered 
nerves had given out and he had quit. 


I suspected he 


HE next day, which was lowering and 


£ full of clouds, was Friday, and Don 
did not pass my house as usual. Instead, 
his brother Tom halted for a moment 


beside my gate and told me he was work- 
ing late to finish up his work before the 
next day. 

“And he’s sick,” Tom said gruffly. 
“He'd ought to be in bed.” 

I could not reply. All day long the 
accumulated weight of my thoughts had 
seemed about to strangle me. 

Don was the only love of my little life; 
I had let him go once and now I was 
letting him slip away again. 

I slept little that night. I was heart- 
sick and weary, despising myself for my 
cowardice, and then hating Don for not 
being strong enough to do the one — 
I had asked. I was ashamed and dis- 
appointed in him for not being the man 
I had dreamed him to be—the strong, 
undaunted knight who could not know 
defeat. 

Saturday afternoon wore on, lonely 
and gray. I lit the lamps in my sitting 
room early, in the hope that they might 
fight somewhat against the gloom of the 
outdoors. 

I turned to my “Indian Love Lyrics,” 
trying to read and forget, but their ca- 
denced sadnesses only deepened the mor- 
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bid sorrow that was upon me. 

And the rain beat down, monotonously, 
against the windowpanes, the vines, the 


ONIGHT Donald would be getting 

ready to leave for Nevada. Even now 
he was laboring late at the mill to finish 
up his last job. I would not even know 
when he passed my house, for I knew 
he would not stop to say good-by. 

Neither of us would want to face the 
other now. 

I had determined to go to bed, when I 
heard hasty steps on the veranda, and 
then my doorbell rang. 

Oppressed with a vague fear, I hurried 
to open the door and found Tom standing 
there, outlined against the black night out- 
side and dripping wet from head to foot. 

“What is it, Tom?” I demanded, con- 
vinced at once that something was terribly 
wrong. 

“He's sick. Dropped off the siding half 
an hour ago and knocked himself uncon- 
scious. He was working with a high 
fever, anyhow.” Tom hesitated. “I 
thought I'd let you know, just in 
case 

But I waited for no more. Don was 
ill—weak, in need of someone—of me! 

My whole outlook changed in that one 
second of realization, when our parts 
changed and Don became the weaker and 
I the woman! 

I flung a cape over my shoulders and 
dashed out into the dripping street, before 
the startled Tom realized I had passed 
him. He only caught up with me as I 
was entering his house. 

Irma was just leaving Don’s bedroom 
when I came in. Her look was a chal- 
lenge to me, and in my sudden self-con- 
tempt I did not blame her. 

She hated me! 

“I will go in,” I said breathlessly, and 
she had not time to say a word before I 
swept past her, my eyes alight with new 
purpose. 

The doctor was just standing up to go 
and he touched the bandage on Don's 
head. 

“He'll be all right, 
he’s been calling for you. 
came.” 

I thanked him, and when he left I bent 
down over Don. 

I took his warm hands and held them 
close against my breast, prayerfully 
thankful that he was still where I could 
come to him in his need and promising 
myself over and over that I should never 
leave. him again. 

“Julianne—Julianne, I 
sorry—so sorry, dear.” 

A pang shot through me as his fevered 
lips framed the words. 

“It’s all right, dear,” I whispered ten- 
derly, pressing myself close to him and 
holding him tight in my arms. He seemed 


he said. “Only— 
I’m glad you 


can’t! I'm 


to sense my nearness and to reach a 
certain peace. 
“I'm here, Don,” I repeated, “and I'm 


going to stay. Everything’s all right.” 


OR it was all right. Don was not a 
superman nor a god. 

He was a man, my man, and I loved 
him! 

Enough that I could be near him, to 
press my lips against his and share every 
hardship and trial of his life—that was 
my part. The other was a mad dream, 
but thank Heaven it was over! 

He awoke in the morning from a re- 
freshing sleep and I was by his side. 

“Julianne !” he exclaimed, when he saw 
me. “So it was you. I thought I dreamed 
you were here.” 

“No, it was I who dreamed, dear,” I 
told him tenderly, “and now I’m here to 
stay. When do we leave for Nevada?” 
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affection for the children. Naturally I 
have been leaning more and more to- 
since I am rather af- 
fectionate by nature. I love my children 
very dearly. But at the sight of any 
show of this Jane opens fire at once, tell- 
ing me that I am maudlin, that I have no 
true sentiment, orly sentimentality, that 
I make her sick—and more of the same. 
Incidentally, this gives the children the 
impression that my affection is in some 
way improper or objection- 
able 

If I have been under unusually heavy 
pressure in my work and through the 
desperate need for relaxation go out on 
Sunday to play golf, she sneers at my 
always wanting to “play.” When will the 
little boy grow up, and who are the ladies 
of the party going to be? And yet she 
will not join me in the game, since she 
cannot waste time on such nonsense, even 
though I think I can. 

If I mention my contacts with worth- 
while men in the business world and oc- 
casional lunches with them, then as she 
puts it I am “running after them” and 
licking their boots. There was an occasion 
when I had to do business with a woman 
buyer. When I had seen this buyer sey- 
eral times—my wife would say, “this 
woman several times’—Jane burst out, 
“Why don't you take your trunk and go 
and live with her!” 

Of course there was no justification for 
such a remark, and she knew it, but that 
made no difference. It was typical. 

I have mentioned only a few of Jane’s 
gentler transgressions. The things she 
says when she really gets rough are not 
suitable for publication. Also, I would 
not humiliate myself by putting on paper 
some of the things that presumably no 
one would ever stand for, but which of 
course I have had to stand simply be- 
cause she is a woman. She has never 
hesitated to take advantage of that fact. 

Always derision. Always that distor- 
tion of the situation, in the name of truth, 
that outrages the truth. And then there 
would be a fight. My pride would be 
stung. If one has even an atom of self- 
respect, not even a wife can say some 
things without meeting a protest. I would 
remind her that by going on in this way 
she was establishing a habit of this sort 
of conduct. I would point out that it was 
not merely the hurt she gave me by the 
things that she said, that should concern 
her, but that it was what she was doing 
to her own nature in forming the habit 
of abusive speech. 

This would bring forth some still more 
violent retort upon her part, until I would 
finally characterize her conduct as brutal 
and ill-bred, or something like that. And 
then what a storm there would be, like re- 
peated blasts of dynamite. 


BU! you now ask, why have I not 
fought it out with her? Why not, you 
may suggest, give her a taste of her own 
medicine, fight her with her own 
weapons? 

Well, the trouble with that is that she 
would never recognize it as her own 
medicine handed back to her. To re- 
spond with sarcasm, which very easily 
verges on ridicule, would be infinitely 
worse than to meet her with argument 
and a plea for fair play. For that which 
she may justify as being the truth, or as 
having a germ of truth when she hands 
it out, becomes outrageous insult when 
anyone hands it back to her. Heaven 
knows it would be impossible to meet her 
with her own weapons! And, besides, 
somehow I could not bring myself to 


hurt her in that way—even while she 
hurts me that way. 
Of course there are intervals when 


Jane seems to relent and give her sar- 
casm a rest. She even displays signs of 
friendship, and | see in her again some 
of the qualities that attracted me in the 
beginning. Yet I never know when she is 
going to cut sometimes apparently 
out of thin air, with some sarcasm. 


k 


SUPPOSE that no two people can live 

together under one roof for many years 
without some attachment forming between 
them, even though they fight, and even 
though their relations are strained almost 
to the breaking point a large part of the 
time. Somehow, we always get on better 
after one of these fights, during a period 
of aloofness and threatened separation. 
The very distance between us at such 
times seems to dull the sense of famili- 
arity. 

Then her attitude becomes colored by 
some degree of respect for me, and her 
tongue is more guarded. Such a period 


of peace after the storm has always 
seemed to draw us together as friends 
again. 


But after that it is not long, with a 
more intimate feeling asserting itself, be- 
fore she is ready to break forth at any 
moment with some fresh sarcasm. And 
once started, it is one mocking or sneer- 
ing fling after another, until another fight 
is precipitated. 

There is one phase of the situation that 
is almost unforgivable. Now that the 
children are growing older I find that the 
things she is continually saying about me 
are beginning to influence their impres- 
sionable minds, and to color their whole 
attitude toward me. ‘The result is the 
breaking down of that quality of respect 
for their father which to me is one of the 
most precious features of family life. To 
one who has any pride at all, life is in- 
tolerable without respect. I do first-class 
work in my own line, and am well thought 
of by people in business. But from the 
things that Mother is saying nearly all 
of the time, the children naturally get the 
impression that Father is a pretty worth- 
less and miserable specimen of his kind. 

I feel that I should at least be per- 
mitted to make my own impression upon 
my children. Even they are now learning 
occasionally to whip out some sarcastic 
or jeering comment, wholly unfounded 
upon any of the facts of my life, but 
based purely and entirely upon the dis- 
torted impression of me that my wife's 
remarks have given them. They are he- 
ginning to see me through the colored 
glasses afforded by her misinterpretations 
of my actions, until my distress in this 
connection is indescribable. It hurts. 


HIS much I have learned in my life 
with Jane; namely, that it does no 
good to argue with people. If a person 
has a quality that is objectionable, don't 
think that you can take it out of him. 
Don’t think that by marrying a man you 
can reform him. Any change that takes 
place in any human being transpires not 
through the influence of another but 
through the inner prompting of that 
person’s own nature. One may stimulate 
another to a certain limited extent, but 
only by way of waking up some impulse 
that is already there. You can’t put the 
impulse there if it is not there already. 
A man will not stop drinking unless he 
wants to stop. 
It is easy for others to say that I should 
just cut the knot and be through with it. 
Others, I know, have done that. And it 
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seems logical enough. But the problem is 
not quite so simple as all that. There are 
many ethical and human ties that enter 
into the situation, stronger than the 
merely legal bonds of matrimony. Di- 
vorce would tear me away from the 
children. Their mother, of course, has 
the first claim .on them. Losing the 
children would be harder to endure than 
the stress of things as they are. Besides, 
I still have some love for my wife—I 
don’t know how much. She may leave me 
someday, as she often threatens to do. 
But somehow I am unable to bring my- 
self to leave her, because I feel that even 
in spite of her lashing tongue and her 
bitterness of spirit, she still needs me 
and would be more or less lost without 
me, even though I provided for her 
financially, 

While it is true that many of Jane’s 
grievances are imaginary, and while she 
is unhappy with them, yet the necessity 
of facing the harsh and stern realities of 
life, with a home broken up, would, I 
fear, break her completely. It so often 
seems to me that her bitterness proceeds 
from a lack of poise, that it is in some 
way expressive of weakness. If she had 
sufficient strength of mind, or perhaps I 
would better say strength of spirit, she 
would rise above her grievances. Or is 
that only a pretty theory? Her striking 
out and lashing might seem to indicate 
strength. But even in her moments of 
greatest highhandedness, she is all the 
more a pathetic figure, vainly storming in 
her helplessness. 

And so in spite of everything, she makes 
a certain appeal to my sympathies. I am 
sorry for her very shortly after she 
has cut me cruelly. And sometimes I 
wonder if all this is not the kind of a 
thing that is to be expected of a woman; 
whether a man is not supposed to have a 
quality of strength that enables him 


to stand up under it, and to cherish and 
protect her whom he has married and 
taken for better or for worse, in spite 
of it? 


I TRY, ever so hard, to apply philosophy 
to the situation, even though it is poor 
consolation. And I tell myself that, after 
all, Jane herself is the greater sufferer, 
for she cannot be happy with this mix- 
ture of conflicting human _ impulses. 
Qualities of kindness, consideration, and 
affection ~do not blend well with the 
cruelty, bitterness, and resentments that 
are expressed in her sarcastic and de- 
risive speech, and which have soured her 
whole nature. 

As the poet says, it is natural to man 
to indulge in the fond illusions of hope. 
And so I keep hoping—like a poor fool— 
that someday the spots of kindliness in 
Jane’s nature will expand, and over- 
shadow the areas of bitterness and spite; 
that she will finally prove to be all that I 
feel a wife should be, in every sense. But 
when I find myself indulging in these 
fancies, I am brought back to earth by 
some fresh outburst on Jane’s part. So 
I realize in earnest what I have known 
for a long time, that a leopard does not 
change his spots, but that, on the con- 
trary, they grow deeper and more pro- 
nounced, so far as their figurative parallels 
in human nature are concerned. And I 
know that each one of us, as we grow 
older, only grow more and more like our- 
selves. 

So as I say, I keep on hoping against 
hope, for more peace of mind for my- 
self, and more comfort of spirit for Jane, 
even though I know all the time that it 
is not to be expected. So I shall go on 
to the end of our lives upon this earth, 
enduring the lashings of a relentless wit 
and the stabbings of a sharp and bitter 
tongue. 


Not A Chance for a Word of Defense 


[Continued from page 24] 


As I removed the limp, earth-daubed, 
torn pink frock and ruined pumps, I 
mentally composed a letter to my aunt. 
| would threaten to run away—and, yet, 
I would like to meet Jim again! I won- 
dered if he meant all the nice things he 
said. I looked at myself in the cracked 
mirror. 

“What’s keepin’ you up there all this 
time?” my mistress’s harsh voice broke 
in on my dreams, and I hurried into my 
gingham frock and strong clumsy shoes. 
[ didn’t want to leave, now. 


VEN if I had desired to escape, how- 

ever, that would have been impossible. 
That evening I received a letter from 
my aunt which chained me to the farm 
for a year. Like all cooks, she had suf- 
fered from eczema off and on, due to 
the constant exposure to heat. Her hands 
were covered with sores and the master 
of the house had unexpectedly come into 
the kitchen and seen them. A specialist 
she had consulted said her case was 
chronic and couldn’t take another place 
as cook for at least six months. She has 
spent most of her savings on me, and 
would have to use my wages to see her 
through. 

How I could have stood that year with- 
out Jim I don’t know. But, as it was, 
life sang in my ears. 

He had called the next day to see me. 
Mrs. Hale, my mistress, was astonished to 
see him. She called me a “sly one” for not 
telling her about his bringing me home, and 
started to make some mean remarks, 
when Jim shut her up quick. 

He called her to one side and said 


some things to her that made her angry. I 
don’t know what they were. I was too 
much in love to be curious. But she tried 
to get revenge by going over to Jim’s 
mother and telling her about my having 
come from an “Institution.” 

I was terribly ashamed of this, but 
when I told him my story, Jim believed 
me, he said, and didn’t think any the 
worse of me. 

Three months before my time was up 
at the farm, Jim went to the city. 


HEN, how the country got on my 

nerves! It was so darned peaceful. So 
desperately, maddeningly peaceful. You 
could hear the chickens walking on the 
grass—that’s how still and peaceful it was! 
If a fowl flapped its wings, you could 
hear it clean across the yard. 

I was just a kid of seventeen who 
wanted something out of life. I saw life 
passing me by on the other side of those 
awful mountains that frowned down on 
that “peaceful” valley, and I saw the man 
I loved courted by city girls, forgetting 
me in the hectic gayety of Broadway! 

When I left the farm and returned to 
the city, I found my aunt had gone to 
pieces temporarily, both mentally and 
physically. She had rented a small room 
just off the Bowery for twelve dollars a 
month, unfurnished. The three-quarter 
bed, small table and rickety rocking chair, 
she had bought from the outgoing tenant. 
on : one-ringed gas stove, she cooked her 
ood. 

Jim and I had kept up a correspon- 
dence after he had gone to the city. At 
least I had written him long letters and 
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Alice 


“Why Alice, you took lovely sites You 
seem like a different girl. That gown is 
wonderful. It seems to give you a much 
better figure and the coloring is just right 
for your complexion. Wait till George 
sees you now.” 

“It is nice, isn’t it? I am now making a 
black velvet evening gown. Wait until you 
see that.” 

“Making it! What do you mean? Surely 
you didn’t make that gown.” 

“Why, yes. I designed it and I made it. 
Otherwise I couldn’t afford to have it.” 

“T didn’t know you could design and 
make gowns.” 

“T couldn’t. But fortunately I read of 
a wonderful school that comes right into 
your own home, so that during your spare 
moments you can learn this art. And girls, 
—it’s exceedingly fascinating, to see the 
garments, made during the instruction, 
come into being out of Practically nothing. 
And the joy of wearing them, knowing 
that you, yourself, created them. Why 
girls,” Alice went on, “I can now have 
three beautiful gowns for the money I 
formerly paid for one. On this one gown 
alone I saved several times the cost of the 
instruction. 

“Over 21,000 women have taken this in- 
struction. You girls ought to take it up, 
why don’t you? It is unnecessary to have 
sewing experience and you can give as 
much or as little time to it as you like.” 

Start in Business 

Many former students have opened parlors in 
their own homes, or elsewhere, and because of 
their special training have quickly built up a 
most desirable clientele. Gown and Costume 


Designing and Creating is probably the best 
paying vocation now open to women and girls. 


Spare Time Work 
Many have done work for their friends, during 
spare times, and increased their income from 
$35 to $80 a month. 


Learn at Your Own Home 
You can take up this fascinating work at your 
own home by mail, giving only your spare time 
to the work. Students usually find the lessons so 
fascinating that they give much more time to 
them than they had anticipated, passing up 
amusements and entertainments for the lessons. 


Send for Free Sample Lessons 

We want you to know just what these lessons 
are like. Write your name on the attached 
coupon. A very interesting book containing free 
sample lessons will then be sent you, by return 
mail. You will be under no expense or no obli- 

ation. You OWE IT TO YOURSELF AND 

OUR FAMILY to get Fag sample lessons. 
Mail the coupon NOV You may forget it as 
you turn to the next page. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

Dept. T651, Rochester, N. Y. 

Kindly send me free sample lessons in the subject 
checked below. Also show me how I ean easily learn in 
a few weeks to design and make original dresses and 
costumes or hats at about one-third the usual retail 
selling price. 

0 Gown and Costume Designing and Making. 

O Millinery. 

This coupon is valuable. If not interested, hand to a 
friend. 
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Your EYES vom 
Always Noticed 


Return the observant gaze of others 
with EYES thatareclear andbright. 
Daily cleansing with Murine re- 
moves irritating particles, relieves 
strain andencouragesaclear,bright, 
healthy condition of the EYES, 
Contains no harmful ingredients, 


Write Murine Company, Dept. 91, 
Chicago, for book on Eye Beauty. 


URINE 
EYES 


Develops Bust Like Magic! ! 
During the past 17 years thousands have 
d t i. glory of wom- 


‘GROWDINA 


for bust, neck or arm development 
Great Discovery of Parisian beauty ex- 
ert. Harmless. easy, certain resuits 
Marvelous testi- 


monials of efficiency. Confidential proof 


no Mile. Sophie Koppel, inc. 
950 503 Fith Ave. New Vork 


Amazing new book,“Safe Counsel,” 
just out, tells = the things you want to 
know straight rom the shoulder. Gives ad- 
vice to newly married. Explains laws of ~ 
Life, mistakes to avoid, Saeneen, Dregnan 
etc. Contains 9 frank sectio I-Seience o 
2—Love, 3- 4—Child- 
bir 6—Family Life, 6--Sexual Science 
Diseases and Disotde ers, 8—Health and 


Send No Mone 


an only us postage, 
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FRANKLIN ASSOCIATION 
02, 186 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, til. 


Youth Ami Skin Peel 


A New Scientific Discovery 


which painlessly and harmlessly replaces 
the old skin with a new and removes all 
Surface Blemishes, Pimples, Blackheads, 
Discolorations, Tan, Eczema, Acne, Large Pores, ete. A 
non-acid, invisible liquid. Produces a healthy new skin, 
beautiful as a baby’s. Results astounding. Booklet ‘*The 
Magic of a New Skin’ free in plain sealed 


Youth-Ami Laboratories, Best. ores 30 E. 20th — New York 


Gray Hair Banished 


in fifteen minutes 


The new American INECTO RAPID 
Notox is specifically guaranteed to re- 


poo alt water, Turkis h or Russian 
Maths” "Tt will 
waving—and perm: ving does 
not atfect INECTO 1D ‘Notox 
for INECTO RAPID Notox the 
—it is your protection. ul 

by mail, for Beauty 
Analysis C tA T 16. 


INECTO, INC. 
33-35 West 46th Street 
New York 
Sold by best Beauty Shops, Drug and 
Department Stores. 
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he had replied with postcards. But the 
evening before he left he had told me I was 
the only girl he had ever loved, and we 
were to be married as soon as he sold 
the farm. 

He called the first evening I got into 
town. How handsome he looked in his 
city clothes! He was working as a 
longshoreman and making good wages. 

Just at the time I got to New York, 
the newspapers were telling about the lack 
of servants. Millionaires on Fifth and 
Park avenues were being forced to sell 
their mansions and live in apartments 
because they couldn't obtain staffs of 
domestic help. Wages were high! 


OT for long, would I be shabby, I 

gloated. Jim would be proud of me in 
the stunning outfit I would buy with my 
first month's wages, and I would move 
Aunt Millie out of that wretched 
tenement. 

It all sounded like a fairy-tale. Over 
our breakfast, I read the news to my 
aunt. 

“Just listen,” I said, my heart singing. 
“These are actual figures taken from an 
agency: kitchen maids, fifty dollars to 
sixty-five dollars—general houseworkers, 
sixty-five dollars to ninety dollars— 
chambermaid-waitresses, sixty dollars to 
seventy dollars! I could fill any of these 
jobs. I'm going to register right away.’ 

Hardened by experience, however, Aunt 
Millie scoffed at the rainbow which 
promised the end of our troubles; she 
had been behind the scenes. I was only 
an amateur. 

But I refused to be discouraged. 

When I arrived at “Lazare’s,” the great 
domestic service agency which supplies 
help to the richest families in New York, 
| limousines lined the streets on both sides. 
Inside were over four hundred servants 
and mistresses who wanted help! 

I was thrilled! Surely in that vast field 
there was a place for me. I asked one of 
the other girls whether it would be any 
use my waiting—they looked so prosperous, 
I felt dreadfully shabby. 

“Sure,” she replied with a friendly grin. 
“There really ain't enough of us to go 
around. Many are called, but few are 
chosen—or choose, as the sayin’ is. Where 
was your last place?” 

I told her about my experience in the 


| country. 


“It’s all the same no matter where a 


'girl goes,” she said. “New York or 


Squeedunk, men and mistresses are all 
alike to servants. You think the country’s 
lonesome? Well, so’s the city. ‘No 


| visitors allowed’—that’s always one of the 


And gosh, but it 


most strictest rules. 
A park bench is a 


makes it lonesome. 
bum — 

Vell, I don’t expect so much,” | 
laughed. “You can hardly look for private 
parlors for each of the servants.” 

I was interviewed by one of the clerks 
of the agency. A nice, worried looking 
woman. I seemed to make a good im- 
pression on her, but she checked up very 
closely on every ‘where I had been for five 
years. And when she heard I had been 


}in a “home” she shook her head. 


“Sorry, we can't do anything for you. 
It's against the rules. 

It didn’t seem fair, somehow. 

From one of the agencies on Sixth 
Avenue, I got a job as general house- 
worker for a business woman. As _ she 
pictured the position, it sounded mighty 
attractive to me. She and her husband 
both had government positions. They 
lived in a small three-story house in Green- 
wich Village, and had one child. All the 
washing would be given out. My work 
consisted in getting breakfast for them, 


(keeping an eye on the child, cleaning the 
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One after- 
noon and evening olf every week. 
It all sounded lovely, and | told her that 


house and preparing dinner. 


I would go gladly. | paid my fee of five 
dollars to the agency and rushed home to 
tell Auntie my good news. It rather 
irritated me that she was not more en- 
thusiastic. 

One of the things which the woman had 
carefully refrained from telling me was 
that I was expected to sleep in her hus- 
band’s “den.” That meant that I had no 
room to myself and could not go to bed 
until it was his will to auit the windowless, 
converted alcove which went by his name. 

Also I learned that when she said that the 
washing was given out, she meant the 
blankets and fine linen. All the rest were 
to be done at home by me! 

Each Wednesday and Saturday were 
their “at home” nights. Rowdy crowds, 
who laughed behind the backs of their 
host and hostess, arrived to dance and drink 
until all hours. At midnight I had to make 
sandwiches and coffee. \lany times it was 
five in the morning when I got to bed. 


HE mistress, I understood from table 

conversations, was head of a large force 
of stenographers. She wouldn't have held 
her job for a week if she had treated them 
as she treated me. I heard them talk of 
“over-time money” paid in the office—but 
there was no over-time money spent in the 
home. 

When I objected to the husband coming 
into the den while | was in bed, she 
laughed heartily and told her friends. She 
thought it was a great joke. Imagine a 
servant having such a thing as modesty! 

our weeks went by without my once 
getting my regular night off as promised. 
What difference did it make which night 
I got so long as IT got one? The idea of 
my having a date meant nothing in her 
life. But it meant a tremendous lot in 
mine. Jim was to meet me the first and 
second time, but as I could not phone, 
and he could not call at the house, he was 
obliged to hang around a corner drug store 
for over an hour each time, waiting for 
me, to show up. I wrote him_ explaining 
what had happened, but | couldn't blame 
him for getting peeved. 

The servant next door and myself got 
sort of chummy. She had a job like mine, 
and once in a while we went out together. 
She was dance crazy and we visited dance 
halls. I suppose | was weak—I am not 
posing as anything but a fool—and | went 
with her. She didn’t get much fun 
out of life anyway. Most of her wages 
went to support a child whose father had 
disappeared and she had to pay a “baby 
farm” twenty-five dollars a month, which 
didn’t leave her much to herself. 

The men we met were cheap and dis- 
gusting. But I simply had to have some 
sort of friends and Martha was my only 
choice. 

One evening when she knew I was going 
to meet Jim, Martha insisted on coming 
along. ‘There was nothing I wanted less 
in the world than the presence of a third 
person that evening, but she said she was 
so desperately lonesome, and carried on so, 
that I told her she could come. Jim was 
very jealous and | cautioned her against 
mentioning our trips to the dance halls! 


AS I said before, Jim is a stunning 
looking man. And he was a good 
spender. It wasn’t long before I could see 
that Martha was trying her darndest to 
“make” him. We went to a cabaret and 
I was watching the dancers, entranced. 
Suddenly, I heard him speaking to me: 

“So that’s where you spend your eve- 
nings, while I am cooling my heels in the 
drug store?” His voice was angry. 

“What do you mean?” I asked him, my 
cheeks flaming. 
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“Oh, I am so sorry, Nelly,’ Martha’s 
voice was purring, “it just slipped out.” 
I knew she had told on purpose. 

I explained at great length and before 
we parted Jim seeme’ mollified. 

“I wish you could get a place where 
you get a regular evening off, Nelly,” he 
said. “Besides, | don’t hke that stunt of 
your sleeping in that man’s den. Better 
quit.” 

Well, I did. But the places I got later 
weren't much better. | didn’t want to 
bore Jim with constant tales of woe. I 
didn’t ask for much—just for a fairly 
decent place to earn my living—until he 
was ready to make me his wife. And my 
heart began to misgive me when the time 
came that Jim was the one who didn’t show 
up at our trysting place every now and 
then. 

Nor was he so interested and enthusiastic, 
on the rare occasions when we met, in 
discussing our future together. I began 
to suspect that | was no longer “the only 
girl.” 

One night we had a dreadful scene. I 
was staying alone in the town house of 
the family for whom I worked. Jim had 
promised to run in. I was not supposed 
to have any visitors, but I was getting 
desperate and had heard that Jim was 
going around with Martha, who had given 
up her work altogether. Jim and I, I 
decided, must have a show-down to settle 
things once and for all. 


HILE we were talking in the kitchen, 

I heard a noise upstairs, and going 
up to see what it was, | found the master 
of the house had come home unexpectedly 
—intoxicated. lle seized me in his arms. 
Jim, who had come up close behind me, 
came to my aid and separated me from the 
drunken brute, whom he dung with all his 
might on a nearby lounge. 

I turned to thank him, and put my arms 
around his neck, but he shoved me away. 

“Say, Nell, I’m through. You have 
always too much explaining to do, and I’m 
getting sick of it. Good-by.” 

Simple, wasn't it? Before I could say 
anything, he dashed out of the front door, 
leaving his hat behind him in the kitchen. 
I hoped he would come back for it. I was 
sure I could make him listen to reason. But 
I never saw him again. My letters were 
returned unopened. 

Again my life had fallen to pieces in my 
hands. 

I decided to leave the city and get work 
at a summer home. Consequently, I got 
work as chambermaid in the country home 
of a noted philanthropic lady. I will call 
her Mrs. X., though I would really like 
to give you her real name—you would be 
surprised. She seemed to be such a charm- 
ing, democratic lady, who wished everyone 
around her to be healthy and happy. She 
herself told me so, in the agency when she 
engaged me. 

got new uniforms, and washed and 
starched all my older ones, and engaged a 
room in the country for Aunt Millie. Since 
I couldn't be happy, I could at least put 
some joy into her life. While she had 
recovered physically, her mind was growing 
worse. She was like a child. 

A limousine met me at the station. The 
chauffeur was a handsome devil, who 
looked very dashing in his smart uniform. 
He was rather inclined to make fun of his 
employer, but I thought he was just trying 
to be bright. 

But that night the cook—a good-natured 
German woman—warned me against him. 
“Look out for Felix,” she said. “He got 
the last chambermaid in trouble and the 
mistress turned her out without her 
wages.’ 

Some poor weak kid, I figured to myself, 
who had fallen in love with the handsome 


DON’T BE FAT 


Reduce Quickly—Easily—without Drugs 
in the Orient bya i Opera Star 
Asm DONNA of international reputation has 

aremarkable message for fat people. When in- 
creasing weight threatened her carcer and healthy 
she desperately tried every known remedy without 
success, until in far away Java, an old priest showed 
her how the beautiful Javanese women retain their 
youthful slenderness. She reduced 34 pounds in 30 
days and at once felt stronger; healthier and 10 
years younger, 


mq WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


It contains some amazing facts that are vitally interesting 
er those who want toreduce. You needn't be fat—and you 

needn't drug, starve or weaken yourself in reducing. 
There are a limited number of these books, Mail the cou- 
pon today and get your copy, 


Blanche Arral,Inc., Dept, L61-E, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Without cost or obligation on my part, send me your booklet 
“MY SECRET OF SELF REDUCING ” 


GRAY HAIR 


I brought the matura! color back 
to my hair by a secret method 
that no one can detect. I did 
it in the privacy of my own 
home at barely any expense. 
Once again my hair has the 
color and lustre of more youth- 
ful days. Write me and I will tell you a True 
Story _ and how to do it free. My address is, 
Juel Denn, 3932 N. Robey St.,AR-2; Chicago, Ill. 


DON’T WEAR 
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BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. It 
has no obnoxious springs or pads. 


Alone on the 
Mountain 


The old South in all its pic- 
turesque beauty makes this an 
unusual story. 


or plaster. Durable. Cheap. Sent 
on trial to prove its worth. Beware of 
imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait and sig- 
nature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every Appliance. 
None other genuine. Full information and booklet sent 
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that feet fit snugly into the dainty 
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All the pathos of life is 
wrapped up in it. 


You can fairly feel the tense- 
ness of the moment when the 
old plantation is taken over by 
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This Season 

Most beautiful dress 
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Arch Trouble 


The symptoms of Metatar- 
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ACFIELD’S METAPAD 
Supports AND binds. Far better 
than adhesive bandages. Worn in 
regular shoe. Any other foot trou- 
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C. R. ACFIELD, Dept. FM 1328 Broadway, New York City 
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chauffeur. Otherwise, if there hadn’t been 
two sides to the story, the philanthropic 
Mrs. X would have fired the man, too. / 
man like Felix could find plenty of sweet- 
hearts outside of the X menage. 


ig WAS a houseparty which brought 
about my dismissal from this place. 

The boat races were on, and all the bed- 
rooms in the main building were filled. 
Extra guests were being lodged in the ser- 
vants’ annex. The servants were doubled 
up three and four in a room. As my 
sleeping quarters were very small, I was 
left alone. 

All the excitement made me wakeful. 
I had never seen so many ravishingly 
dressed ladies and aristocratic looking men 
in my life. 

Towards three o'clock in the morning, I 
was lying awake, watching the hands of 
my radio-dialed clock creeping slowly 
round, when I heard my door open. I 
switched on the light. 

“Put that light out, you little fool,” the 
intruder ordered. It was Felix. 

“If you don’t get out of this room im- 
mediately, I'll scream,” I threatened. I 


|tried to speak convincingly, but I am 
|afraid my voice shook with fear. 


Evidently he didn’t believe me, for he 


| continued to advance. I let out a scream. 


In a moment I couldn’t stop. I was 
hysterical. 


Guests rushed out into the corridor. 


| The chauffeur, who was in his pajamas, 


— in the excitement. 

Mrs. X reassured her friends when she 
arrived, telling them that I had been 
suffering from nightmare, and they left. 

Then she turned on me, furiously. 

“What do you mean disturbing my 
guests?” she demanded. I explained. 

But I might as well have spoken to the 
wind. She didn’t listen. I had committed 
the unforgivable sin! What was my honor 


in comparison with the peace of these 
guests? The nerve of me! Giving myself 
virtues of the elect—protecting myself as 
if I were one of the chosen! The chauffeur, 
she declared, certainly would not have 
molested me if I had not given him 
encouragement. 


ELL, of course, I left next day. 

And I could go on and on with my 
experiences. But what’s the use? These 
are typical—not exceptional stories of my 
three years in service. 

Maybe I am a little fool, it may be there 
is something wrong with me, I don’t know. 
But certainly there is something wrong 
with service. We all want work. Do you 
think we enjoy going tramping from 
one to the other of the thousand agencies 
in New York City—one thousand books, 
you can find in them, filled with brief 
records of blasted hopes. I, and most of 
the hundreds of girls I have met, want to 
do right. We do our best, but the women 
we work for don’t do their best. 

If I had gone with that cheap musical 
comedy company, I would have been better 
off than I am today. I couldn’t be worse 
off, anyway. 

What are we to do? Isn't there any way 
to improve our side of the situation? 
Don’t you think the madams might take 
a different attitude if they could read this? 
It’s the only way we can get before them. 

Don’t you think there’s a chance? Or 
do we have to go on being battered from 
pillar to post until we land in the gutter, 
to be picked up, maybe, by the courts or 
the hospitals. 

Is virtue, under these conditions, worth 
while ? 

Ez entually—even while I work that word 
sticks in my mind. 

Frankly, if it were not for poor old 
Aunt Millie, I don't believe I would 
hesitate. 


White 


Flames 


[Continued from page 28] 


failed, her skin grew more and more 
translucent, and I swear that had there 
been a strong light back of her I could 
have seen right through. 

“Finally I couldn’t stand the spectacle 
any longer. It was when I saw her 
baby mouth begin to quiver that I spoke 
right out in meeting. What I said was 
in English because my French was not 
adequate to an emotional outbreak, but my 
actions conveyed the idea even if they did 
not understand all of my words. 

“Tt was only a dozen steps to the model 
stand. I touched her and she slumped— 
the shock, I suppose, on the tense nerves. 
Anyway I held in my arms the coldest, 
most lifeless little thing I ever hope to 
touch outside of a morgue. 

“T carried her into the dressing room and 
covered her up with a lot of drapes while 
I rubbed her hands and feet. By that time 
the riot in the studio had subsided and some 
of the other fellows came in to offer belated 
assistance. One had a flask with a little 
brandy in it, although not an hour before 
he had assured me that there wasn’t a drop. 
I forgave him and poured the stuff down 
Lucille’s throat. She wasn’t used to such 
high-powered fire-water and she nearly 
choked to death on it. But it revived her 
fighting interest in life, all right, because 
pretty soon the heavy eyelids fluttered. 

“You know something about the general 
run of feminine lamps in this country, 
don’t you? Well, Lucille had ‘em all beaten 
several village blocks. Black! Just like 
the vi. smudge from charcoal. And 
soft and pleading and grateful. The poor 
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kid was trying to thank me even before 
she could speak. 

When | arrived at my rooms that night, 
or whenever it was, perhaps the next night, 
Lucille was there. The concierge had let 
her in. She had come to thank me, she 
said, and tell me how sorry she was that 
I had earned the displeasure of the Master 
on her account. She had gotten that 
speech off her chest and was about to 
leave when she must have noticed how 
unsteady I was on my pins, because she 
insisted that I sit right down while she 
made me a pot of hot coffee. 


HAT sitting down part of the program 

was fatal. It was the last thing I re- 
member. The next morning I found myself 
undressed and in bed while an unexpected 
odor of breakfast greeted my nostrils. I 
arose and found Lucille engaged in the 
mystic rites of cookery. 

“*You have been here all night?’ I 
questioned. 

“*But yes, monsieur. It is necessary 
that someone take care of monsieur. You 
have been most kind to me and it is right 
that I should be kind to you. 

“There was something in what she said 
and I had been around the art crowd long 
enough so that I wasn’t as shocked as | 
might have been at the idea of a girl's 
putting me to bed and holding wet towels 
on my head, as I found she had been doing 
all night. 

“But later when I expected her to go 
home she did not. 
[Continued on page 114] 
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Howtowin 


“T love you!’’ When a girl hears those 
three little words whispered in her ear by 
the ‘‘only man in the world,”’ her su- 
preme moment has come. She has won 
his heart. All her dreams, her hopes, her 
longings, have ended happily. She stands 
on the threshold of womanhood with the 
love of a good man locked in her bosom. 


Happy, happy girl! 


“T love you”—the supreme moment in a girl’s life 


But unfortunately, many girls never ex- advice to enable you to win in the game of married came along. Gradually I realized 
perience such bliss. They wait and wait for love. Sana Swain lays bare the innermost 


their “Dream Man,” but he never comes. 


It’s a startling truth 
that three out of four 
girls can’t marry. That 
is because every year a 
million marriageable 
men have four million 
marriageable girls from 
whom to choose a mate. 
Then, too, many an 
innocent girl has been 
led to undreamed of 
heights of happiness by 
these three little words 
“T love you,” only to 
learn later that the man 
was using her as a play- 
thing, a passing fancy. 
Those three little words 
may lead to infinite hap- 
piness or a broken heart. 
What are the motives 
behind them? You must 
know and you can know 
if you are familiar with 
the rules of the fasci- 
nating game of love. 


You can’t afford 
to lose 


Broken hearts, 
wrecked fortunes, sui- 
cide and ruin—all 
caused by men and girls 
playing in the game of 
love without knowing 
the rules. Our schools 
teach many important 
subjects, but the most 
important subject in 
your life—the subject 
of love—you are ex- 
pected to learn in the 
‘*school of bitter ex- 
perience.’’ Love is a 
dangerous game if you 


do not know its rules. Those who know the 
rules are rewarded with happiness and suc- 
cess. You play in the game of love—what 


do you know about it? 


Love problems solved 


Sana Swain, a recognized authority on 
affairs of the heart, gives the necessary 


What do you know 


about love? 


When does jealousy destroy love? 
Do men prefer cleverness to beauty? 
How to control an ardent lover? — 
Does unrestrained spooning 
When i kis dang ? 
en is kiss erous 
How to cure lover? 
How to handle a jealous lover? 
How to hold love at 17, 27, 35? 
How to develop and per- 
sonality? 
How to recognize your love mate? 
privileges before engage- 
ment 
How, when and where to propose? 
How to encourage a proposal? 
Should secrets of the P past be told 
before marriage? 
When is dancing dangerous to 
morals? 
Petting parties —are they wrong? 
How Vg prevent undesirable spoon- 


ing 

How to be popular with the oppo- 
site sex? 

girls get hus- 

an 

When should a lover be romantic? 

When is a ‘‘good night kiss’’ per- 
missable? 

What is an ideal mate? 

Proper etiquette at the table, the 
theatre, the dance? 

How to win back a lost love? 

How to resist vacation tempta- 
tions? 

How to prevent blushing? 

How can a disappointed lover 
forget? 

Must a girl kiss to keep a sweet- 
heart? 


Are mixed marriages always un- 
happy? 

How to attract a desirable suitor? 

How should the modern young man 
make love? 

Should the girl regulate spooning? 

How much money must a man have 
to marry? 

How to encourage ‘“‘steady com- 
pany”? 

You can get the answers to these and 
HUN. "DREDS of other vital love prob- 
lems, for they are given truthfully and 
fearlessly by Sana Swain, a recognized 
authority on affairs of the heart. 


It tells you how to 
change mere interest into love; how to 
avoid long-drawn-out courtships; how 
to quickly read a man’s intentions. A 
letter from M.E.B. of New York, says: 

‘Justa pal,’ but never a sweetheart, 
was my trouble. Men played around 
with me until the girl they eventually 


closest friend. 


thoughts of lovers and frankly reveals the 


scheming and planning 
of men and women. 
The intimate problems 
that confront your 
mind are completely 
answered in the latest 
sensational popular 
book — “Sana Swain’s 
Dictionary of Advice,” 
explaining how to win 
and hold love. 

Mr. H. A. of New 
Jersey writes, “The au- 
thor certainly knows life 
asitislivedtoday. Best 
97centsleverinvested.” 


The rules of love 


This wonderful book 
tells you how to make 
friends and how to im- 
press them favorably. 
You no longer need 
yearn for the sympa- 
thetic companionship of 
the opposite sex. You 
need no longer be bash- 
ful or shy for Sana 
Swain’s Dictionary of 
Advice tells you what to 
do and say on all occa- 
sions. It banishes gloom 
and loneliness by newly 
made friendships. 

Sana Swain’s Dic- 
tionary of Advice 
follows the man 
and woman through 
the period of court- 
ship, answering 
hundreds of inti- 
mate questions— 
questions men or 
women wouldn’t 
dare ask their 
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that I was playing a losing game so I got 
your book. It made me see how poorly I 
had played in the game of love—and I 
thought Iknewit all. I followed your good 
advice—and now I’m a happy bride.” 

This book is not a “story book”—it is a 
valuable reference book listing almost a 
thousand questions—giving the answer to 
each frankly and completely. 


Spooning of lovers 


Some girls may kiss before engagement 
—others can’t. “Sana Swain’s Dictionary 
of Advice” carefully analyzes your emo- 
tions. Every girl and man of spooning age 
should read this valuable, intimate book. 
Married men and women should read this 
book, too, for it tells how to hold the cher- 
ished love they have won. It is after mar- 
riage that jealousy and temptation start 
their bitter work. 

Mrs. L. J. O. of Conn. says, ‘‘Your splen- 
did answer to one question was worth a 
thousand times the cost of your book.” 


You need this book 


When your “Dream Man” or “Dream Girl” comes along, 
are you going to be caught unprepared and allow somebody 
else to win a love that belongs to you? Sana Swain’s Dic- 
tionary of Advice gives you information that will make 
you more fascinating, more charming, more alluring. 

If you hope to win love or hold a present love you must 
know how. If you know the rules you will win, if you don’t 
you are doomed to fail. Sana Swain gives you all the rules 
—not a lot of “don’ts” or prudish advice handed down 
from grandmother’s time, but in frank simple language 
answers your problem—how to win and hold love. 

The great demand makes it possible to offer this com- 
plete 132-page book at a low price. Pay postman only 97c 
plus twelve cents postage. Or, send only 97c plus 3c 
—- ($1 bill, stamps or money order) and book will be 
mailed in a plain wrapper. If not satisfied, return book 
within 5 days and money will be refunded. Tear out this 
coupon and mail it atonce—it may mean yourfuture happiness. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! a: 2. | 
a PUBLISHING CO. | 
Box 8, Station K, New York City 


Please send my copy of your intimate, valuable | 
Dictionary of Advice, explaining how to win and hold 
love. 


CI will pay the postman 97c plus postage. 
D Enclosed find 97c plus 3c postage. | 
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Aspirin 


Beware of Imitations! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on pack- 


age or on tablets you are not getting the 
genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe by mil- 
lions and prescribed by physicians over 
twenty-three years for 
Colds Ileadache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Neuritis Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 
Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” only. 


Each unbroken package contains proven di- 


rections. Handy boxes of twelve tablets cost 
few cents. Druggists also sell bottles of 24 
and 100. Aspirin is the trade mark of 


Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 


How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Gain in a Week? 

If you are thin and want to gain 
weight, weak and want to be strong, 
I will send you a sample of famous 
Alexander Vitamines absolutely Free. 
No money, just name and address 
for sample. Alexander Laboratories, 
2341 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


I Guarantee You Can Play Any 
String Instrument in 1Minute 


Most remarkable music invention of the cen- 
tury. Any novice can now play an nee 


instrament—-INSTANTLY! A 
play without hesitation. N 


$2000 
VALUE 


FREE! 


fulinstrament giv- 
en with eachcolornum 
course. Rich, meliow tone. 
MoneyBackCGuarantee 
ou money back jf it fails. 
Get full details and 


by nationally Schneider School of Muslo 
known musicians, 238 Vermont $1. Dept. w-2 Blue island, 


earn— no ear 


FREE Tube 


Make those pimples or yy go 
away. How many times have 

looked into the mirror and wished 
that your skin were without blem- | 
ishes? What would you give for a | 
cool, clear, velvety skin? Then try | 
D.D.D. Emollient Cream. It will— 


STOP Skin Troubles 


Based on same formula as 
D. Prescription. 
action of D.D. 
ream is calm and gentle; 
still it soothes the irritated 
instantly 
Cream. when applied ov: 
your pimples or blemishes 
‘es your skin affii allaysirrita 


ollient Creamé 


Write, 
3445 Ravenswood Ave.. Chicage, 
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“‘Monsieur needs that someone should 
take care of him. | am here, I have no 
one. I shall look after monsieur and see 
that he shall always be a good boy.’ 

“At first I had a suspicion that her 
adoption of me was actuated in part by the 
knowledge that I received a rather large 
allowance from home. To test her and 
perhaps to get rid of her I pretended that 
a financial disaster had wrecked my re- 
sources and that I would have to give up 
my comfortable apartment. 

“She accepted the news philosophically 
and went out. A little later she came back 
all happy because she had found a sunny 
room in a neighborhood where we could 
live, and the rent of it was so little that 
she could pay it herself with the modest 
revenue from her posing. 

“That was the first time I kissed her 
and really meant it. Lord, but we were 
happy after that. The money that I had 
been wasting on myself I began to spend 
on her or, rather, as much of it as she 
would permit. I was never allowed to buy 
her clothes or anything like that, only a 
few flowers and little trinkets, the things, 
she said, ‘that a woman can show to the 
world proudly to prove that she is beloved 
by someone. 

“She did stop posing because I wanted 
her to, but she took up sewing instead— 
got commissions to make fine lingerie for 
American and English ladies at the grand 
hotels. She made her own things, too. 
A scrap of silk became a creation under 
her fingers. My chief recollection of her 
is with a needle in one hand and a bit of 
solidified mist in the other. 


HE made me work, too. I went back 
to the school and studied just because 
she wanted me to and for no other reason. 
“One thing that I did was pretty good 
but, then, | was in love with the subject. 
Lucille named it ‘La Femme Adoréc,’ ‘The 
Beloved Woman.’ It was herself, head 
and shoulders only, no dress showing, but 
only a huge bunch of violets held up to her 
lips and over which her eyes looked into 


| yours to thank you for having remembered 


to bring them home to her. I caught the 
serious, wistful sweetness of her someway, 
and you couldn’t look at my portrait of 
her without feeling a funny clutching at 
your heart. 

“A dealer offered me a thousand francs 
for it, a fortune to the average student 
and certainly an extraordinary price for 
a beginner’s work, but I wouldn’t take it. 
I wanted Lucille to have it herself. 

“I'm glad now that I gave it to her, 
because when the bust-up came a little 
later it was about all that I could give her 
to remember me by. 

“The way I left 
it’s scarcely worth telling. 


is so undramatic that 
Of course I 


| had always planned that there would be 


| to get away 


a finish sometime, but I had pictured a 
romantic farewell that was a combination 
of passion and sad renunciation. 

“What really happened was a cablegram 
that my mother was dying and that to 
reach her in time I must return by a 
steamer leaving England the next day. To 
make the Calais boat-train I had to pack 
inside of two hours. Lucille 
did most of the packing for me—my mind 
refused to work in the orderly fashion 
necessary for a job of that kind and I just 
walked around the apartment getting under 
foot. Most of my things I left, of course, 
because I said I was coming back. 

“After I was all ready we came over 
here for coffee—we neither of us wanted 
any dinner but we wanted to do something. 
The last I saw of her was right at this 
table. I kissed her good-by and she didn’t 
cry any even then, and I left her on this 
worn black leather wall seat you're sitting 
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on now while I went out and got into a 
cab which Pierre had ordered for me. 

“That’s all there is to the story. I 
arrived in America, and my mother died in 
a few days. The executors of the estate 
found that we had lived up all that my 
father had left us. 

“I was in no condition to return to 
France or to my old method of living. 
So I adopted the only course open to me, 
which was to write Lucille the truth, 
telling her to sell my things for enough 
money to live on temporarily and then 
look for a job. I figured that by dis- 
posing of everything, including ‘La Femme 
Adorée’, she could realize several thou- 
sand francs which would support her in 
moderate circumstances for quite awhile. 
I said that as soon as I could I would 
come to see her but advised her not to 
wait for me, but to marry the nice young 
grocery-man on the corner whom I had 
always teasingly accused her of flirting 
with, 

“I didn’t know just what to do with 
myself. I knew I didn’t have any very 
great money-making power at that time— 
I was only twenty-one myself—and I 
wanted action. It was to be had in the 
Philippines. I enlisted the same as you did.” 


M seemed to consider that the nar- 
rative was ended and lost himself in 
a revery. 

“You I asked 
him. 

“Once or twice, then I got enthusiastic 
over the soldiering trade and sort of lost 
touch. When I did write the letter came 
back.” 

“Didn’t you know her address?” 

“Johnny, don’t you understand? When 
I knew her, her address was wherever I 
was. Like a fool I'd forgotten her last 
name, too, even if I had ever known it, 
and so I addressed her simply as ‘Mlle. 
Lucille’ at the old apartment where we 
had lived. Of course she had moved 
away from there and I couldn't expect 
the post office to discover any particular 
Mile. Lucille in a city where probably 
every tenth girl answers to that name.” 

“And that’s all?” 

“Cest fini.” 

“Whee—boom,”’ 
one 

“W ay short, Fritz,” declared Tom, “that 
is, if you're aiming at Notre Dame as I 
suspect, this being Sunday.’ 

But neither Tom’s flippancy nor the 
gun’s very material interruption put a 
halt to my speculation concerning Lucille. 
Nor to his, I imagine. 

“Are you going to try to find her now?” 

“Would it be wise?” he returned. “I’ve 
got a boy in Akron, Ohio, who is praying 
that the war will last until 1923 so he 
will be old enough to get into it. He has 
a mother by the name of Mrs. Haywood 
who loves her husband.” 

“There are often two or three separate 
and complete episodes in the story of a 
man’s life,” I ruminated. 

Tom laughed. “Thanks for helping 
me justify myself. Just now, more than 
ever since that shell lit so close, I do 
want to know what became of her—if 
she did marry the little man in the 
epicierie or—or what? How would you 
go about trying to find her?” 

“The police,” I suggested, “are very 
efficient hereabouts. Every person in each 
arrondissement is thoroughly tabulated 
and indexed. Every time anyone moves 
it has to go down in the card catalogue. 
If she’s alive——” 

“She is.” 

“Then the chances are that she is not 
far from the place where you saw her 
last. French people stick closely to one 
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locality,” I tried to comfort him a. bit. 

“Johnny, you’re a good scout to encour- 
age me in my foolishness. Come on, let’s 
go. For some reason or other I want to 
—_ right away. Supposing one of those 
shells——” 


O* THE way to the office of the Pre- 
fect of Police, Tom stopped at the 
tail of a little street that only ran for two 
blocks before it bumped its head into the 
stone wall of a cathedral. 

“This is where I lived,” he said. 
“That's the epicierte I told you about 
and— Let’s walk on down past the 
house.” 

He halted doubtfully at the grilled 
entrance. : 

“How the giants of our youth do 
dwindle to pygmies, John. I once thought 
this building was almost a palace and this 
door an entrance to paradise. Will you 
look, they haven’t changed a stone flag 
on the pavement since I was here and that 
glass there in the entry-way lamp was 
cracked twenty years ago. I did it myself. 
That was my window there on the premier 
étage and——”’ 

He stopped speaking and I looked 
where his finger was pointing to see what 
had happened. 

There was a sign in the window—just a 
little sign—rather home-made looking 
but neat. 

Mite. Moptste. 


His hand was on my arm—it was 
trembling. “Johnny,” he said, “isn’t that 
the damnedest coincidence ?” 

“Maybe it isn’t a coincidence,’ I sug- 
gested. I knew that was what he was 
thinking himself. 

He half-dragged me past the sleepy 
concierge and up the dark steps. One 
of Tom’s besetting sins—and virtues—was 
immediacy. He was rapping on a door, 
not sharply, but gently, and with an 
interrupted cadence like a signal. 

We waited and he repeated it—the 
same knock. 

The door opened finally and we stood 
there looking at a woman. 

A faded little woman, not really very 
old, but tired-looking and sad. 

\ gentlewoman. 

The tall, gaunt officer whom I was 
proud to call my best friend took one step 
toward her across the threshold. 

“Lucille!” he said. 
she began and_ stopped. 
“Tw!” 

I probably didn’t have to tiptoe down 
the stairs as I did. I doubt if they would 
have noticed if I had taken the entire 
flight headfirst with a trayful of crockery 
and tinware in my arms, 


HE next evening Tom invited me to 

dinner, this time at the Café des 
Ambassadeurs. His orderly had found 
me easily enough at Red Cross Head- 
quarters. His note asked me to meet 
them at seven-thirty. 

Lucille was dressed in black, as nearly 
every Frenchwoman was in those days, 
but her face was glad—and rested. 
There was a light of chastened content 
in her eyes as of a traveler who has 
sighted a looked-for landmark near the 
end of a journey. 

She was absurdly tiny yet. Tom had 
spoken of her as small, but in all these 
years it seemed as if she ought to have 
grown up. Much of what had once been 
greater beauty had faded but her eyes 
and her smile were still marvelous when 
she looked at my friend. Not that she 
did not include me in the warm circle of 
her charm, because she made me feel 
distinctly welcome at once, but her face 
when she looked at him had no business 


to be on a human being. 


At her waist she wore a tremendous 
bouquet of violets. He had remembered. 

The question to my mind was, “How 
could he have forgotten her so long?” 


I spoke a little French, enough for the | 


exchange of conventional greetings. But 
after that Tom had to do most of the 
talking, first in one language and then in 
the other. 

“It was very necessary that you meet 
Mademoiselle Lucille,’ he told me, 
“because I want you to make all the 
arrangements for the payment of an 
annuity which I am settling on her. I 
can’t attend to the details myself because 
my outfit moves in day after tomorrow 
and I have to join them in the morning. 
You'll do it, of course?” 

“Of course.” 

“I've arranged it so that she need not 
work anymore ever. That’s precious little 
after all the years she has waited.” 

“Does she know you ar. married?” I 
blurted out. 

She understood what I had said. Per- 
haps the words were similar enough in 
both languages or else feminine intuition 
is a sort of Esperanto. 

Anyway she looked up with her rare, 
understanding smile. “C’est bien compris, 
monsieur. 

“She cried a little when I told her,” 
Tom explained soberly. “But I guess 
women over here have learned to be 
braver than ordinary mortals. They have 
lost so much that——’” 

“The war has robbed her of relatives?” 
I asked politely. 

“Her son was killed last week,” he told 
me. “I came too Jate to see what it was 
she had been saving for me these twenty 
years. She came back to live in that very 
apartment as soon as she could earn 
enough to afford it just so I could find 
them.” Tom’s own voice broke then, too. 

Lord, I was frankly shedding tears in 
my soup when I thought what a princess 
that girl—woman—had been. No one 
needed to tell me that she had ever 
cavilled at fate or offered any recrimina- 
tions when at last he had found her. 

All the explanation required was in the 
way she touched the back of his hand 
with her fingers, tenderly, caressingly. 

The rest of the meal was the gayest 
dinner party I’ve ever attended. 


URING the rest of my stay in Paris 

I saw Lucille many times. In my 
own way, I suppose, | cared as much for 
her as Tom did—perhaps even more. 

She showed me Tom's painting, “La 
Femme Adorée.” It was rather ordinary 
unless you knew the story—I think the 
dealer who offered a thousand francs for 
it must have been an optimist. But with 
Lucille to point out its merits, a new light 
shining in her eyes, I became convinced 
that it was a prize that had been wrested 
from the Salon only with great difficulty. 

Tom was killed in the final big push 
in the Argonne, one of the few men 
of his rank to become casualties, but I 
knew how it happened. He never was one 
to avoid a risk because he could. 

Lucille let me see her the day after she 
received the news. I went to the little 
old apartment where she preferred to live. 

“Do not be too sorry for me, my 
friend,” she said. I understood her 
French now. She was the principal 
reason I had studied the language. “You 
see, my eyes are dry—the weeping is done. 
How can I ever complain—I who have 
once been beloved ?” 

“Are beloved,” I corrected. 

“But yes,” she accepted. “For of course 


somewhere they still live and will wait, as 
once I waited, until I come.” 

There was no point then, or ever, in 
telling her that she had not entirely com- 
prehended my meaning. 
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Lovers’ Island 


[Continued from page 57] 


Dad. His eyes were brown and brave, 
with the candor of youth. Bareheaded, 
the salt wind blew his curly brown hair 
= will, making him seem much more a 
oy. 

He was the man of my dreams—and 
he was coming as my father’s prisoner! 
He would hate me for my father’s mad 
blundering! He would most likely curse 
me in his heart for being the cause of his 
trouble on Palm Island! A great wave 
of humiliation swept over me and my 
eyes dropped down. I dared not look up 
at him again. 

“I got him at last, Clemmy,” boomed 
Dad, coming | to a stop at the foot of our 
front steps. “And j.st like I thought, he’s 
one of them rich dudes from the million- 
aire islands above. His clothes’ll tell you 
that even if he tried to lie. Look at that 
silk shirt—and them short  blousey 
britches. Humph! 

“I've sent for the sky-pilot, and there'll 
be a weddin’ in the old town tonight,” 
finished Dad, tapping his shotgun signifi- 
cantly. 

I couldn't answer him at once. My 
throat was full of lumps. I thought I 
would strangle before a word came. At 
last I was speaking : 

“Dad, you’ ve made a dreadful mistake,” 
I cried out. “I’ve never seen this young 
man before in my life. You are wrong— 

“Wrong!” thundered Dad. “I won't 
stand to hear you defendin’ this—this 
yaller-livered young sneak.” 

“Take off these ropes and I'll smash 
your face for those insults,” cut in the 
tall young man, trying to break the ropes 
himself. 


IS voice thrilled me. It shut Dad up 

for a second and threw a strange 
quiet over the crowd. How brave he had 
sounded in the dusk! 

Daring my father to loosen him so that 
he could hit Dad for his insult! 

Dad was the first to recover himself. 

“I won't take off the ropes till you're 
my gal’s husband. Then we'll see how 
brave you are, young fellow,” he sneered. 

ee turning to me again, Dad went 

“His name's Jack, and he’s a likely 
lookin’ man as you can see. There aint 
no mistake. He's your lover, Clemmy, 
and denyin’ it won’t do any good.” 

The crowd went away for supper, leav- 
ing Dad and the strange young man 
named Jack and myself on the steps. A 
silence hung in the air for a little while. 
The man in gray broke it. 

“Your father seems dead certain that I 
have been meeting you on the island he 
calls Lovers’ Island. I happened to land 
there this afternoon late on a little ex- 
ploring trip. I am spending some time as 
a guest up on Sunup Island which be- 
longs to Henry Richardson. However, so 
far I have been unsuccessful in making 
your father believe these things, Miss 
Dawson,” he said. 

“I—I’'m terribly sorry, sir,” I managed 
to answer, but my voice was unsteady be- 
fore the look in his brown eyes. How- 
ever I tried to go on. “My father will 
change his mind when I talk to him some 
more. He cannot go on with this.” 

“Shut up, Clemmy. Go inside and get 
us some food. When I change my mind 
the tides’ll quit floodin’ and ebbin’. Now 
hurry up with the victuals,” he boomed. 


T' WAS a strange, trying supper for 
me to go through with. I fed the man 
who called himself Jack, my eyes drink- 
ing in his handsome face and his fine big 
frame as he sat with his hands tied. In 
the lamplight that flared up and down 
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with the wind, Dad seemed like a great 
big piece of granite—something without a 
heart. Somehow | knew he would not 
listen to what I had to say. I tried with 
tears in my eyes to make him let Jack go. 
Dad stayed like a rock. 

“Don’t think I’m a fool, Clemmy. I 
know wimmen folks always try to shield 
their men. But it can’t be done this time,’ 
he said, and walked out to the front, his 
shotgun in hand. 

Left alone with the young stranger, I 
felt ill at ease, not knowing just what 
to say or do. He studied me for a while 
and then spoke: 

“Whatever happens here tonight, 2’ll 
know you're not to blame. But tell me, 
for God’s sake, what this is all about?” 

I told him the whole truth in broken 
whispers. He nodded when I finished. A 
strange expression came upon his young 
lace, 

“Your father’s much older than I am, 
but if he knew a little more about such 
things he would know that such steps as 
he 1S taking now are entirely unneces- 
sary. 

“I don’t quite understand,” I said. 

“I mean, you have the face and heart 
of a Madonna,” he answered, his words 
sending the color to my cheeks 

My eyes fluttered down before his gaze. 
My tongue was s'lent for the moment. 
All that I could do was realize that I must 
save this man from the fate that had 
befallen him. 

Suddenly I straightened up, an idea 
flashing through my mind. There was a 
way! I would disappear—if it meant the 
open sea in a dory. I would try getting 
to the mainland first. If that plan failed, 
then the open sea! But at any hazard 
the stranger must be saved! I turned to 
him, trembling with excitement. 

But my heart was heavy at the thought 
that the only way of saving him was to 
lose him forev er: 

“I am going to disappear, Mister—er—” 

“Jack,” he smiled, warming me to the 
depths of my soul. | 

“Mister Jack 

“No, just Jack. Jack.” he spelled it 
out, smiling again. 

“All right, Jack,’ I floundered. “They'll 
never find me. So Dad can't make you 
marry me like this.” With these words 
barely spoken above my breath, I leaned 
down impulsively and touched his hands 
with my lips. The look he gave me at 
this was one I knew I would never for- 
get. Tip-toeing to the back door I slipped 
out into the night, skirting the cottage in 
the deep fringe of its shadow. 


STEP more and I would have 

started across the beach clearing for 
the South End where I was sure to find 
a boat. I sprang forward, ready to dash 
through the starlighted night—but I did 
not get far. A great bulky form blocked 
my way, and a second later Dad was shak- 
ing me furiously in his steel grip. 

“Running away, eh?” he panted. “I'll 
teach you to try and help a good-for- 
nothing rich dude. Come along into this 
house.” 

It was futile to struggle against his 
strength. But I kicked and squirmed, 
trying desperately to break his hold. Up 
the steps and into the living room he 
pulled me, his fingers hurting my arms as 
he squeezed. 

“T’ll teach you a lesson, gal,” he thun- 
dered, drawing back as if to strike me. 
Just as I shrank back cowering into a 
corner, I saw something in the dining 
room that made my heart almost stop 
beating. Jack, the young stranger, was 
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bending over his rope-bound arms, a long 
knife between his teeth. He was trying 
to cut his bonds away! 

Dad did strike me. His open hand came 
down with a stinging slap across my face, 
and I screamed in terror and pain. At the 
same second the stranger hurled himself 
at Dad just in time to save me from an- 
other blow. I crowded to the wall as 
the two men swung at each other, then 
closed in. 


AD fought and roared like a mad- 

man. There was murder in his eyes. 
Jack was brave enough, and he went 
right into Dad, trying to get hold of his 
arms and hold him. However, he was 
not strong enough for that. Suddenly 
Dad made a move that froze the blood in 
my veins. He jumped backwards, and 
snatched up his shotgun. I saw Jack 
charge at him—then I closed my eyes. 

A scream tore from my lips at the 
sound of a shot. I forced my eyes open, 
and a feeling of nausea swept over me 
at what I beheld. The young stranger 
was staggering back from Dad, his left 
shoulder showing a crimson stain. His 
fine young lips were twisted in pain. 

“Dad, you've shot him,” I cried, rush- 
ing forward. 

The gun went off when he tried to 
grab it,” snarled Dad, still standing in his 
tracks with the gun half-raised. 

I put myself between Dad and the 
wounded man and half-led him to the 
couch in the dining room. It took all of 
my nerve to pull back the shot-shattered 
sleeve and take care of the red wound. 
But I did it, with Dad glowering over me. 

“You were a fool to trifle with me like 
you did, stranger. We don’t make un- 
meanin’ speeches on this island. I told 
you me and this gun meant business when 
I caught you on Lovers’. Maybe you'll 
believe me quicke: now, and when the 
preacher comes there won't be no further 
argument,” he said, as the man tried to 
get to his feet. It was easy to see by his 
white, drawn face, that the wound had 
sapped his strength. 

I was on the edge of hysteria when I 
rushed out of the room. My Dad had 
shot an innocent man. He could be ar- 
rested and jailed for this. However, I 
was not thinking of Dad when I scribbled 
a note and put it in an envelope addressed 
to Henry Richardson, Sunup Island. I 
was thinking of the boy who had been 
shot trying to save me from Dad's cruelty. 
The note would bring his friends to him, 
I told myself, determined to make the 
preacher mail it for me without Dad 
knowing. 


HEN I returned to the dining 

room, Jack was sitting in a chair. 
He smiled wanly up at me. And _ his 
smile hurt me more than if he had cursed 
me. I went over to him, my eyes telling 
him what I could not trust in words. 
Dad watched us all the time from the 
parlor doorway. 

“T—I wish he had shot me instead,” I 
said brokenly. 

S-shh. It’s not so bad. I got worse 
than that in France. The shock’s weak- 
ened me——” 

“Here comes the preacher.” boomed 
Dad, as the sound of feet and voices 
reached us from the front. 

“Tl appeal to the preacher with the 
truth,” I cried, desperate now. 

“Tt'll only make matters worse. We 
better go through with it. Your Dad's 
not himself now. There’s no telling what 
he may do if you cross him,” he answered. 

There wasn't a chance to argue with 
him, for at that moment the threshold be- 
came shadowy with men. Dad came out 
of the crowd, leading a weazened-looking 
little man with a black book towards us. 


Palm Island witnessed a_ strange 
wedding that night in the flickering yellow 
lamplight of our parlor. Dad, his shot- 
gun in hand, stood a few feet away and 
watched the stranger and I as we re- 
peated the words after the shaky-voiced 
preacher. Back in the shadows of the 
room stood the people I had known all of 
my life, gripped by the drama of an island 
girl marrying a rich man from Sunup 
Island at the point of a gun. 

When it was over I managed to slip the 
letter in the preacher's hand. He took 
it, like a man who is afraid he has ac- 
cepted his own death warrant. 

Then Dad, Jac: Avery, and I were 
alone in the cottage. Dad suddenly 
turned on Mr. Avery to say something— 
but before a word passed Dad's lips the 
man from Sunup swayed forward and fell 
unconscious to the pine board floor. The 
strain had told on him at last! 


Att that night I watched by him, as 
he lay as comfortable as I could 
make him in my bed. Several times he 
murmured incoherent things and tried to 
turn, only to stop suddenly in pain and 
lie deathly still again. When the gray 
dawn came, he opened his eyes feebly and 
stretched his hand out to touch mine. 
Tears burned in my eyes. I couldn’t un- 
derstand why he didn’t strike me instead 
of caressing my hand. 

At breakfast I told Dad he must send 
for a doctor. Dad gave me a look as if to 
say I was crazy. 

“And have this get out and land me in 
a calaboose ma, be? Humph, he'll come 
along all right. You just look after him, 
Clemmy,” he answered. 

The morning passed with Jack Avery 
resting quietly enough, but I figured he 
was often being tortured by his arm. The 
more I looked at him, lying drawn-faced 
against his white pillow, the more I knew 
that Fate had sent him into my life to re- 
main there as long as breath and mem- 
ory endured. That’s why his infrequent 
moans went through me like daggers. 

The next morning I was half-nodding 
in my chair when I felt Mr. Avery’s hand 
on my arm. I opened my eyes with a 
frightened start. 

“Clemmy,” he was saying, “you must 
go to bed and get some sleep. This is 
the second night you've sat up with me. 
I want you to rest, understand?” 

His words seemed unbelievable. How 
did he know I had not slept for two 
nights? He, himself, had seemed in a 
dazed sleep most of the time. 

“I’ve been watching through half-closed 
eyes, Clemmy. That’s why I know you've 
been up here with me,” he said. 

“Watching me?” I repeated. 

“Yes, and it’s done me loads of good. 
Just the sight of you here beside me. I’m 
feeling much stronger and better this 
morning.” 

“You can say things like—like that 
after—after my father’s done alt these 
terrible things to you?” I asked, sure 
that I had not heard aright. 

“Of course, Clemmy,” was all he said 
in words. But suddenly his eyes filled 
with a wistfulness that brought strange 
happiness to my heart. Somehow when I 
went out on the porch for a breath of air 
later, it seemed that the promise of a far 
spring day was finding fulfilment in the 
new summer morning that had come out 
of the blue sea. 

Later when sleep came to me, it 
brought dreams that I kept remembering 
long after I waked—dreams that I 
wanted to come true with all of my heart 
and soul. 

“But, they can't,” I kept telling myself 
over and over again. “He is only trying 
to be kind to me. He knows that I am 
suffering for all Dad did to him. He— 
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| starved for civilization. 


belongs to another world beyond my 
island. Jack can’t ever care. 


' 

OUR days brought Jack Avery’s 

strength back to him. His shoulder 
was stiff, but healing nicely. He was 
determined to be up and around. 

Once as I left the room where he was 
sitting in a chair, I heard a knock at the 
door. Strange voices reached me. I| hur- 
ried to the front and found two well- 
dressed men, and two who wore the 
stars of deputy sheriffs. Mr. Richardson 
lost little time in telling me their business. 

“We know that Jack Avery is here. 
We want to see him at once and find out 
what has happened to him. If there has 
been any kind of foul play there will be a 
reckoning,” he said. 

I bowed, silently motioning them to 
come in. The two officers remained in the 
parlor while Mr. Richardson and his 
friend followed me. Jack Avery showed 
surprise and shock hard to describe upon 
seeing his friends. 

“How in thunder did you find me, 
Henry: ?” he demanded at last. 

‘A mysterious note came this morning 
saying you were on Palm and in trouble. 
We got two sheriffs and came down in 
the yacht. My God, man, your shoulder’s 
all bound up. Jack, have yuu been hurt?” 

“Just a little old chap. Shotgun 
wound. Healing nicely, thanks to Miss 
Dawson here,” his eyes still on me 
since mention of the note. 

“Shotgun wound!” broke in Mr. Rich- 
ardson and the other man in unison. “Did 
some of the ruffians shoot you?” 

A heavy silence followed these words. 
I waited, my heart thumping madly, for 
Jack Avery to tell the truth that would 
bring just punishment to my father. But 
his lips when they opened did not tell 
the truth. They lied: 

“No, Henry, nothing like that. I was 
foolish enough to fool with a shotgun, 
and the confounded thing discharged ac- 
cidentally. That's all.” 

I had to force my gaze away from Jack 
Avery and the men. Somehow I knew I 
could not mask the feelings within me at 
the knowledge that Jack had deliberately 
shielded my Dad. 


HEN I heard them making arrange- 
ments to leave and take Jack away 
my heart was as heavy as lead, and sud- 
denly all of the promises of a spring day 
died before my eyes in the dimming sun- 
shine of May 
“We'll have to try and get a nurse, or 
someone, to take care of that shoulder, 
Jack. All of the crowd, including Doctor 
Applewaite, has gone back to New York. 
Nothing left but a few of the men ser- 
vants. 

“Clemmy here will go along and take 
care of me—perhaps. Will = you— 
Clemmy?” asked Jack turning to me. 

With tears blinding my eyes I said that 
I would go. It no longer mattered what 
my Dad would say when he came back 
and found me gone. I could not stand 
parting from the man who had_ been 
forced to marry me. It was Fate dealing 
me the strangest of all hands, and I ac- 
cepted the cards. 

I went away, leaving a note to Dad, 


telling him of Jack’s lie—and saying that 
: did not. know what the future would 
ring. 


“You are well now, and ready to go 
back with your friends to New York,” 
I said, two weeks later as Jack Avery and 
I sat on a beach log on Sunup Island, 
our glances drifting seaward. “I must be 
going home today.” 

He did not answer immediately. I 
wished he would take my hand. I wanted 
his arms around me, his lips against mine 
in one sweet first and last kiss. Still, he 
remained silent and unmoving on the ‘log. 

“You must be going home,” he repeated, 
finally. 

“Yes, you are well now. And—and 
about our marriage. You can have it an- 
nulled when you get back to New York, 
can’t you?” I asked, my heart breaking. 

“Why—er—yes, I suppose that will be 
the best way. Of course none of my 
friends know about it here. Naturally, I 
would not tell them. They only think you 
are a girl whose father befriended me. 

“Jack—” I cried, the tears hot upon my 
cheek. 

“What, Clemmy?” he asked softly. 

“You've been too kind—too wonderful. 
I cannot thank you enough. I do not 
know how,” I mumbled, confession hav- 
ing suddenly died on my lips. 

26h! !” he said, pausing a few seconds, 
“T—I'm glad you think that way, Clemmy. 
It’s—it’s sort of sweet to know your— 
your. wife thinks such nice things about 
you. 

Again there was silence between us. 
I did not dare speak. So I got up, feeling 
dizzy and faint, crushed and lonely. 

We walked away from the sca and its 
swishing song in deeper silence than ever. 
Soon we reached the steps of the great 
white mansion. Here we paused, and 
Jack Avery, his eyes on the trees and 
flowers before us, said he would take me 
home in his speed boat. 

Lovers’ Island lay ahead on our port 
bow that was half-veiled in foam and 
spray. A sudden twist of the tiller sent 
us charging through the water directly for 
the white, gleaming beach. I drew in my 
breath, and shot a glance at Jack. He 
was looking ahead to the beach. 

“IT am taking you to Lovers’ Island, 
Clemmy,” was all he said, his eyes 
searching mine. 


H* GROUNDED the bow expertly; 
helped me ashore, and shoved his 
speedster out into deep water, holding her 
bow line in his hands. Making this line 
fast to a huge rock, he came back to where 
I stood. My pulses were drumming 
against my wrists like the surf against 
the beach around the point. 

We were facing the open sea when 
Jack Avery caught my hands in his. I 
couldn't help the little movement towards 
him that I made. It was the urge of all 
my body and soul that swayed me then. 

“Clemmy—Clemmy,” he cried, his arms 
going ‘around me, drawing me deep into 
the sweet protection of his arms, “I love 
you, sweetheart. I’ve cared from the first.” 

‘Jack,’ I answered. It seemed to me 
then that there were no other words 
worth saying! 


I'd never do any more mining. It’s a 


GET THIS WONDERFUL RING | FREE | dog’s life, sitting up there on the roof 


jof the world, waiting through the six 
| months’ nights. 

But I knew what happens to the old 
|miners when they get outside. You get 
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You get into a 


city where there are white lights, well- 
dressed crowds, soft beds and clean sheets, 
hot water in the bathtubs, and you just 
go wild. You have a civilization spree. 
You can't get enough of it. 

Well, I wasn’t afraid of anything like 
that. Not for me. I had something to 
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